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DOUBLES AND QUITS: A COMEDY OF ERRORS.—PART I. 


“ Gaudeo edepol, si quid propter me tibi evenit boni. 
Nam illa cum te ad se vocabat, me esse credidit.” 


OHAPTER I.— INTRODUCTORY. 


Is it not an accepted article of 
the popular creed, that ne two 
objects in nature exactly resemble 
one another ? 

I am not going to investigate 
the origin of that belief; I am 
not going to inquire what laborious 
wielder of the ‘Novum Organon’ 
undertook to establish it; I only 
ask if we do not regard it as an 
irrefragable axiom, that Nature, in 
all her efforts of creative power, 
from the highest to the lowest, 
does not repeat herself? 

I started in life with this im- 
pression. I rejoiced in it. I de- 
test monotony, and here was 4 
high enough sanction for the in- 
dulgence of my dislike. I now 
beg to inform the nobility, gentry, 
and public in general, that this 
axiom is a humbug. I denounce it 
as a fallacy—as a dream dreamed 
in a fool’s paradise (from which I 
have been wakened)—as a swindle, 
& snare, and a delusion, in at least 
one most important instance. It 
will be conceded, I presume, that 
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any given man is, to himself at all 
events, a most important natural 
object; and therefore, without of- 
fending against the laws of mo- 
desty, I may say that I myself am 
the eminent instance in which 
Nature appears to have deviated 
from her rule. 

If she were to be arraigned on a 
charge of inconsistency, she might 
plead that her scheme would fall 
to the ground if she became monot- 
onous or uniform in any respect. 

Let it be granted, for the sake of 
avoiding argument; but then, why 
select me as the exception? I yield. 
to none in my devotion to her and 
all her works. She has no fonder 
or more dutiful son; was it’ well, 
was it fitting, then, to make a step- 
child of me? to exempt me from 
the privileges common to all her 
other offspring, and even largely 
to cuttail the value of my per- 
sonal identity by giving me a 
“ double” ? 

Some one is sure to say, What 
is- a* “double”? Some people 
2.4 
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have a nagging and unappeasable 
thirst for definitions; so, to pre- 
vent delay in limine, let me at once 
define him as “a second edition, 
exact copy, or co-existing counter- 
part of another man.” 

The above-mentioned dogma has 
hitherto regarded his existence 
as fabulous—as the myth of the 
bard or the playful fancy of the 
dramatist—like the Menewchmi of 
Plautus, the Dromios and the An- 
tipholi of Shakespeare, the Dios- 
curi of the ancient classics, passim, 
and the Corsican Brothers of our 
own Dion Boucicault. But my 
“double” individually is an en- 
tity in very truth—a solid, prosaic 
captain of the Heaviest Dragoons, 
standing six feet and one inch in 
his stockings, decidedly ‘inclined 
to embonpoint,” with a florid com- 
plexion and Judas-coloured hair, 
boisterous red whiskers, pale eyes, 
a gigantic imperial, pump-handle 
nose, a mouth like to a Gothic 
gurgoyle, and a facial angle in- 
stantly suggestive of “the com- 
panion and the friend of man.” 

That is what my “double” is, 

Confound him! 
* Malevolent reader, you are not 
likely to lose this chance of mak- 
ing ‘‘a very palpable hit.” I can 
hear you say (Oh! “ petulanti 
splene cachinno”)—I can hear 
you say, “‘ Here, then, you have 
also presented us with your own 
portrait! ” 

And I suppose I must sorrow- 
fully admit it. I used to read 
myself differently, as on this wise— 

** A Captain ’”’—not, O ye gods! 
a ‘Heavy "—“a Captain of Fusi- 
leers, standing six feet and one 
inch in my stockings; of a grand, 
full, military figure; warm, manly 
complexion; auburn hair; luxu- 
riant ditto whiskers; cold, grey, 
intellectual eyes; nose large, in- 
deed, but commanding; mouth 
wide, but gracious; and a fore- 
head expressing a character full of 
bland and Christian attributes.” 

An inner emotion of my soul 
tells me that the latter is my true 
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description, but the concurrent 
evidence of many men leads me to 
believe that, to the grosser vision of 
the rest of my species, I appear in 
the former likeness. Perhaps the 
truth lies somewhere between the 
two portraits; it is possible that 
personal enmity may have impart- 
ed to the former some dash of car- 
icature, and that a well-grounded 
self-esteem may have limned the 
latter more favourably than is 
quite consistent with facts; it is 
possible, I say, but let it pass. 
Robert Burns breathed an infam- 
ous aspiration, on behalf of all man- 
kind, that the Powers above might 
endow them with the faculty of see- 
ing themselves as others see them. 


* Evertere domos totas, optantibus ipsis, 
Di faciles.” 


True, but I never commissioned 
Burns or any one else to prefer such 
an absurd request. I would that 
he had left it alone, or spoken for 
himself. 

The gods, however, with a facil- 
ity which I cannot but deplore, 
have heard his prayer in my case, 
so a pleasant dream is dissolved, and 
I awake a humbled, miserable man, 

Bot keen though the pain of 
such a disenchantment may be, the 
possession of a “double” supplies 
me with a heavier grievance still. 

What I do complain of, and de- 
clare to be too intolerably burden- 
some for human patience, are the 
perpetual mistakes as to the iden- 
tity of this man and myself which 
are made by my most intimate 
friends and _ relatives — mistakes 
that have already landed me in most 
compromising situations, and in- 
volved me in not. a few social and 
domestic imbroglios. 

How would you—how would 
any one of a respectable walk and 
conversation, with a stake in the 
country and a character to lose, 
like things of this sort ? 

One day last season, in a Lon- 
don drawing-room where a party 
was assembled before dinner, see- 
ing a man enter whom I knew very 
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well, and was in the habit of meet- 
ing everywhere, I tried to shake 
hands with him; whereupon he 
(he was an ass, of course) placed 
his hands ostentatiously behind his 
pack, and elevating his voice so 
asto attract every one’s attention, 
bawled out,— 

“No, sir! certainly not; you 
shan’t know me one day and cut 
me the next ; my name is Baxter” 
(a slightly irrelevant statement), 
% and no man shall patronise me.” 

“My dear Baxter-——’’ I began. 

“Don’t ‘dear Baxter’ me, sir;” 
and seeing the idiot was going to 
make a scene of it before the la- 
dies, I suggested the possibility of 
a mistake, and the propriety of de- 
ferring explanations. During din- 
ner the flaming eyes of Baxter 
scorched me with looks of scorn 
and indignation; and afterward. 
when explanations came off, 
found I was accused of having bru- 
tally cut him in the Park that day, 
and of having sworn with ferocious 
expletives that I had never seen 
him before. Here I proved an 


alibi, and told the sad tale of my 
“double”; but a man can’t spend 
the whole of his London season 


proving alidis and telling long 
I about his “double.” Oan 
e? ’ 
There is also a slight inconven- 
ience in such a scene as the fol- 
lowing—it ruffles the temper and 
acts injuriously on the digestive or- 
gans:—One day last week I was 
sauntering up Pall Mall with 
a couple of friends, quiet and re- 
fined men like myself, when we 
were startled by a loud human 
bellow from behind, and imme- 
diately after I sustained a shock 
between the shoulders which near- 
sy upset me. Turning round, I 
found a bearded and _ perfectly 
colonial - looking person standing 
with outstretched paw, and a face 
full of affectionate recognition, and 
glowing with tropical if not alco- 
holic tints. My face was vacant, 
“What, Dolly!” the monster 
roared, clutching my hand. “ My 
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own old Dolly-Wallah! It does 
heart to see you—how are 
the other jolly old nians?” 
and with his other paw he began 
to hammer me about the region of 
the liver, which with me is a ten- 
der organ. “Oh! d-d-d-don’t,” I 
cried, doubled up with pain. 

“Yes, I will, plumed warrior of 
Attock! Yes, I will, wild bird-of 
the Moffussil,” and he did, heartily. 

** D—n it, sir, you must be mad,” 
I gasped. 

“ As a dancing dervish, mad with 
joy at seeing old Dolly again. Do 
you remember the Grampus?” and 
he went on hammering me. 

“No, sir, I don’t remember 
Grampus, or Dolly, or Wolly, or 
Patagonia, or any of your cursed 
low friends. It’s not my lin# 
You’re evidently from India —I 
never was there. You've got sun- 
stroke, I suppose, or something; 
but, by Jove, if you don’t let my 
liver alone, I'll call the police.” 

There was quite a little crowd by 
this time, and my quiet and re- 
fined friends might be observed in 
the distance walking rapidly off 
on the other side of the street. 

“Oh! I see,” said my assailant, 
suddenly assuming an air of digni- 
fied hauteur, “ we’re too fine to 
recognise an indigo-planter in Pall 
Mall, although we knew the way to 
his bungalow ad well in Rohil- 
cund, and didn’t mind punishing 
his brandy - pawnee and cheroots, 
or borrowing his horses, or calling 
him ‘Jack’; that was in the north- 
west provinces, but here it’s another 
thing—here we must be discreet; 
we're in London now and swells, 
and we must forget. Oh yes! we 
must forget.” 

“Upon my life, sir, this is too in- 
tolerable ” (he was gesticulating and 
talking at the pitch of his voice.) 
“Tt’s quite evident you forget 
yourself, If you’re mad, why the 
deuce don’t you go to Hanwell? 
If you're drunk, why don’t you 
go and sleep it off? You’ve hurt 
my back and my liver, and you're 
making ascene in the street with 
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a total stranger; but, if you don’t 
leave off, I’ll give you in charge. I 
swear I will!” 

- “Total stranger! I like that. I 
suppose you'll tell me next that 
you’re not Oaptain Burridge, of the 
— Dragoon Guards, you puppy! ” 

“Yes; I will, you ruffian!” for 
I was nettled by this time. “I’m 
not Captain Burridge, and I’m 
glad of it, if you’re a specimen of 
his friends. But there, see for 
yourself—there’s my card! For 
heaven’s sake don’t follow me!” 
and I dashed into the Army and 
Navy Olub, and told the porter to 
give him in charge if he came both- 
ering. From an upper window of 
the Club I saw the man of indigo 
leaning for some minutes against 
the railings of the War Office, and 
regarding my card with a look of 
stupefaction. 

These two cases may be sufficient 
to establish the fact that a remark- 
ably strong likeness does exist be- 
tween this man and me; but I will 
and one other, for the truth of 
which I solemnly vouch, one which 
will show the reader that the word 
“double” is strictly appropriate, 
and enable him to grasp some con- 
ception of the abominable incon- 
veniences a man so afflicted is 
likely, nay, certain, to undergo. 
The first intimation I had of the 
existence of my “ double ” was con- 
veyed to me the year before last, 
in a letter from a brother of mine 
who was then serving with his 
regiment in India. My own regi- 
ment had been for some time under 
orders to proceed to the same fa- 
voured clime; and my brother, on 
his return from a six months’ expe- 
dition in Thibet, during which he 
had been cut off from all news, ex- 

to find we had arrived. On 
is way down country the first 
civilised place he reached was one 
of the sanatoriums—Nynee Tal, or 
Simla, or Mussoorie, I forget which ; 
but whichever it was, its leading 
hotel possessed a table @héte to 
which my brother went for dinner 
on the day of his arrival. 
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He had not been long seated 
when an individual entered the 
room and took a chair opposite 
him. This individual (who was no 
other than the accursed Burridge) 
my brother at once conceived to be 
me, whom he had not seen for five 
years—he had no doubt whatso- 
ever on the subject—but as Bur- 
ridge merely gave him a glance of 
perfect non~ recognition, he said 
nothing. 

The fact is, my brother and I 
were both farceurs in a small way, 
and he immediately imagined that 
Iwas feigning ignorance of him 
way of a joke; and delighted 
the idea of foregoing all other 
human emotion in the cause of 
mirth, he fell heartily into the 
humour of the thing; and though 
fraternal yearnings turned his gaze 
now and then in the direction of 
Burridge, he contrived to make his 
expression as indifferent and un- 
conscious as possible. At the same 
time he could not sufficiently ad 
mire my supposed nonchalance ; for 
Burridge, being hungry and a plun- 
ger, after satisfying his curiosity 
with one bovine glance round the 
table, thereafter devoted himself 
exclusively to his victuals. 

Dinner being ended, the com- 
pany dropped one by one from the 
room, till at last my brother was 
left alone with Burridge, who con- 
tinued to work conscientiously 
through the dessert. When the 
door closed on the Jast person, m 
brother clapped his hands and lond- 
ly shouted, “ Bravo! bravo! bravis- 
simo!” Burridge on this put up 
his eyeglass and stared at him for 
a second or two with a perfectly 
stolid countenance, then, dropping 
his glass, proceeded to attack a fresh 
mango. 

“ Bravissimo! bravissimo! ” shout- 
ed my brother, doubly pleased ; 
“capital! capital! couldn’t be -bet- 
ter!” . 

Again Burridge inserted his glass, 
and slowly remarked, “If it’s the 
dinner you're so pleased with, I 
can’t say much for your taste; in 
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my opinion it’s the foulest thing I 
ever ate in Europe, Asia, Africa, or 
America.” . 

Again my brother was in ecsta- 
sies, but, checking his mirth, he re- 
marked, ‘‘ Well, but come—enough’s 
as good as a feast; you've carried 
that game quite far enough; don’t 
you think you had better stop it 
now ¢” 

Again the eyeglass was inserted, 
and the plunger spoke— 

“Oh! the proprietor, I suppose ; 
well, it would take. a good deal of 
this kind of enough to make a feast. 
But look here, if I.pay you your 
contract price, I’ve a right to eat 
as much as ever I please; and I'll 
tell you what it is, I'll just serve 
you out. I'll eat your whole des- 
sert, if I have cholera for it; and 
Pll ring for more if I’m alive when 
this is done.” 

“Oome, come,” said my brother, 
“no more humbug. How’s the 
governor?” 

“What governor?” said Bur- 
ridge, in great astonishment. 

“My governor, of course.” 

“ Don’t believe you ever had 
one,” was the scornful reply; and 
he ate on. 

“Tut, tut, man! how’s the old 
lady 9” 

“T sincerely hope she’s dead,” 
said Burridge, sucking away imper- 
turbably. 

“Ob, Donald, you parricidal ruf- 
fian! where are your natural affec- 
tions?” and he playfally threw an 
over-ripe mango at the dragoon, 
which took effect upon his chin 
and burst over his white waistcoat. 
Thereupon a terrible scene ensued ; 
the phlegm of the plunger gave way 
to ungovernable fury, and he over- 
whelmed my brother with hand- 
fuls of fruit, plates, glasses, knives, 
and whatever came to hand. The 
row alarmed the whole establish- 
ment, and Burridge was with diffi- 
culty overpowered. Eventually an 
explanation took place, and my: bro- 
ther was, though with some diffi- 
culty, convinced. They immedi- 
ately became great friends (I fear 





my brother’s tastes are rather low), 
and he afterwards saved B 
from falling over a “cud.” I don 

know whether that is the right spell- 
ing, and I’m not quite sure that I 
know what a “ cud ” is, but I believe 
it to bea kind of precipice.in the 
Himalayas over which picnic parties 
appear to have an unfortunate habit 
of losing their lives. Be that as it 
may, my brother somehow saved 
his life in connection with a ‘ oud,” 
and I, for my part, can’t say I think 
the better of him for it. 

Ihave now mentioned three -of 
these cases of mistaken identity, 
and I think they are. sufficien 
though, if necessary, instead 
three I could adduce three hun- 
dred ; and every day at this present 
writing brings large additions to 
the list. 

Burridge has a large acquaint- 
ance apparently, and on an average 
day in the height of the season. I 
should say I cut about a dozen of 
them who insist on bowing to me 
I too have a large acquaintance, so 
it may be presumed that Burridge’s 
average daily bag approaches the 
same dimensions as my own, Our 
respective lists, therefore, must be 
rapidly diminishing, owing to the 
impracticability of establishing an 
alii to every one who is cut by 
one’s double, I find that B 
(who is excessively indignant. at 
mistakes, on the ground, I under- 
stand, that his personal be: and 
ton are superior to mine—ha! hal), 
in cutting my acquaintances, con- 
trives, by the way he does to 
leave behind very wh ny 
ings—so much so that vag are too 
angry to entertain the idea of an 
alibi or any other basis of explana- 
tion; so I now make a point of cut- 
ting his people as offensively as 
sible, mowing them down with a 
trenchant sneer, or blighting them 
with the incredulous astonishment 
of a wintry eye, Itis war to the 
knife between us now—a. war of re- 
prisals, and, I suspect, of extermi- 
nation, a8 far as our visiting lists 
are concerned, At the beginning 
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of the season, when Burridge re- 
turned from Patagonia or the Mo- 
fussil, or ‘whencesoever he did 
return, and when, consequently, the 
distressing inconvenience I have, I 
fear, been too long dwelling upon, 
began first to be felt, I sent an en- 
voy to him to see if we could not 
come to some arrangement to obvi- 
ate the inconvenience of these mis- 
takes. My representative (who was 
filled with zeal rather than with 
discretion, and who was, moreover, 
of a bullying and autocratic turn of 
mind) pointed out to Burridge that, 
as he was the latest comer, in a 
Park-going point of view, T was 
clearly entitled to consider myself 
the aggrieved party, and to call up- 
on him to make any sacrifice that 
might be necessary to restore our 
respective identities to a proper 
footing. He then suggested that 
Burridge should shave his whiskers 
off, which was declined: that he 


CHAPTER II. 


“ The pects pages were written 
& good many years ago, and the 
events therein related are separated 
by an interval of five years from 
those which belong to the narrative 
I now propose to lay before the 
public. They were written, it will 
be seen, at a time when I was 
smarting under the annoyance of 
feeling that my identity was almost 
shared by another man. Why I 
wrote them has now escaped my 
recollection. It may have been 
that they were intended as the in- 
troduction to a series of papers, 
wherein were to be duly chronicled 
the various contretemps and un- 
toward events which seemed likely 
to arise from the startling resem- 
blance between Burridge and my- 
self ; oe. with the wild hope of 
a vain youth who wished the eyes of 
all London to be upon him, of ad- 
vertising the public thoroughly of 
the existence of the double identity, 
and thereby of that half of the 
identity which belonged to him- 
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should adopt blue spectacles ; 
he wouldn’t. Well, then, a bine 
eyeglass; certainly not. That he 
should wear perpetual mourning, 
or a white hat witha black 
or become notorious by w 
about with an alpenstock, or A 
ing a kitten or a squirrel on’ ths 
shoulder wherever he went. No, 
he would agree to nothing of the 
sort. ‘ Well, then,” said my envoy, 
**there’s only one thing for it—we 
can’t have you in town at all dur- 
ing the season; you must go and 
cricket or fish somewhere—say Corn- 
wall or Norway—during May, June, 
and July. I daresay we can 
you the last week in July, provided 
ou avoid the Park and the Opera.” 
urridge, who is evidently unrea- * 
sonable, hereupon drove my envoy 
from his presence with language 
unfit for publication ; and from that 
day Burridge eyes me and I eye 
Burridge as Saul eyed David. 
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self; thus salving his amour propre 
wounded by the previous mistakes, 
by making himself notable in this 
somewhat ignoble way. It may be 
so; we know how sweet the “mon- 
strari digito” is to many winds, 
and what devices are resorted ‘to 
to procure the feeblest little tootle 
upon the smallest of Fame’s penny 
trumpets; but it is now immaterial 
why they were written. Suffice it 
that here they are, ready to my 
hand, and that I am going to pre- 
fix them as an explanatory intro- 
duction to the narrative of the re- 
markable chain of circumstances to 
which, after being lost sight of 
and forgotten for a good many 
years, this singular resemblance has 
more recently given rise, influenc- 
ing ina manner as singular as the 
likeness itself the destinies of m 

“double ” and myself. Little did 

think when I used to pass Oaptain 
Burridge in the Park, or encounter 
him in the “ Zoologicals,” with a 
fixed eye and erected crest—iittle 
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did I think that one day I should 
be———, but pshaw! I must not 
anticipate. 


I accompanied my rich aunt 
(widow of a rich city maternal 
uncle,—for though a Scotchman I 
will be moderate enough to own 
that I have some city blood) one 
evening, two or three seasons ago, 
to the opera, and having establish- 
ed her and myself in the stalls 
which she had selected at Mitchell’s, 
after half an hour’s deliberation 
and digcussion with that long-suf- 
fering man, I proceeded to take the 
usual survey of the house, in quest 
of friends or notables worthy of ob- 
servation. My aunt, I must ex- 
plain, was in the habit of visiting 
the opera once annually, but these 
annual occasions were for her grand 
festas and gala nights, and she en- 
tered upon each with the avowed 
intention of “getting her penny- 
worth.” In this expression was 
implied not so much a full swin 
of musical enjoyment; to this, f 
fear, she was indifferent, except 
when her ear recognised some air 
with which the interpreting organ- 
grinder had familiarised her in 
making hideous the Bromptonian 
day and night. ‘‘ Getting her pen- 
nyworth ” implied the largest pos- 
sible gratification of her social ra- 
ther than of her musical tastes; it 
implied the earliest possible ar- 
rival and the latest possible depart- 
ure; it implied the selection of a 
night when there was likely to be 
a fall and brilliant house, with its 
fine toilettes and diamonds, grand- 
ees, lions, heroes and heroines of 
burning scandals, ministers, foreign 
princes, and other pomps and vani- 
ties which need not be recounted. 
But another essential element in 
her pennyworth was a good-natured 
Cicerone, who either knew or pre- 
tended to know about everybody 
and everything in the house, and 
who, proof against the indignant 
“Hush! hush!” of the audience, 
didn’t mind administering, in the 
midst of the most thrilling pas- 


sages, honeyed portions of fashion- 
able intelligence to the worthy old 
soul. If she had a predomi 
weakness (and who has not?) 
Mar for the upper ten thousand. 
t was rapture to her to gaze upon 
them, their finery and their equi- 
pages; their titles of distinction 
were music in her ears; and stray 
anecdotes of what went on in their 
charmed circle were to her sacred 
and awful as revelations from an 
unapproachable paradise. Foolish 
of the old creature; but was she 
not a matron of the British middle 
class? Oan the leopard change 
his spots? From my position as 
her nephew, I was pretty often in 
charge on these occasions; and as I 
found that my advance in her good 
graces was in a direct ratio with the 
number of people I could explain 
to her, the number of spicy bits of 
gossip I could apropos retail, and 
the number of swells with whom 
I appeared to be on a footing of 
acquaintance, I took care that my 
relative should in this respect get 


‘her pennyworth, even at some sac- 


rifice of veracity on my part. I 
fear, indeed, I must confess that 
Be a poe “eo “ 

aying upon her huge faculty o 
Shiai and reverence for the aris- 
tocracy, and in making her simple 
honest eyes distend in delighted 
astonishment. 

On this occasion the good lady 
was in great force. ‘Donald! 
Donald! ” she exclaimed in a hoarse 
whisper, shortly after we ‘were 
seated, “‘ who is that young lady in 
green, with red hair, flirting with 
the disgusting painted old repro- 
bate up there? don’t you seet— 
second tier.” 

““Where?—ah, yes, of course; 
don’t you know them?” (surpris- 
edly). 

* No, I don’t.” 

‘Ah, odd you don’t; why that’s 
old Colonel Whistlebones, you 
know, and that’s the fair one; you 
know what I mean now, of course ;” 
and I looked at my aunt with a 
certain look which silenced ‘her, 
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partly because she was ashamed 
to. be. behind the fast scandal of 
the day, and partly because she was 
satisfied with the knowledge that 
there was a bad story which she 
would get out of me at another 
time. 
“TI don’t see many acquaintances 
here,”’ went.on the old lady, sweep- 
ing her telescopes round the grand 
tier ; ‘it’s very odd.” 
Considering the part of the house 
was focussing, in connection 
with her name and place of abode 
(Blogg and a shady part of Bromp- 
ton), 1 own I did not share her sur- 


**Oome, Donald,” she continued, 
“tell me about the people up there 
—the grand folks,I mean. Ah! 
who was that you bowed to just 
now?” I had executed a very 
eorrect salaam to the pillar which 
divided the two most brilliant boxes 
in the house. 

“Oh!.I bowed to the whole 
party,” I replied, carelessly ; “ know 
them all.” 

“Do you?” screamed the old 
lady, in deep delight; “and pray 
who is the old dowager with the 
hawk’s beak and false teeth? ” 

“Hush! my dear aunt, for heav- 
en’s sake! that’s the great Scotch 
Duchess—the arbitress of fashion. 
I’m astonished ” (rather disgustedly) 
“you don’t know her!” 

“Oh! that’s her,” cried my aunt, 
as: if my answer had conveyed a 
world of: intelligence; “and you 
known her?” 

“Yes, of course” (pettishly) ; 
“why not, pray?” 

“Oh! don’t be cross, Donald; 
I’m. very glad, I’m sure,” and the 
poor old creature looked it. 

“These girls are—at least that 
one who shook her fan at me, is her 
daughter.” 

“Shook her fan at you! I never 
saw it. You must be very inti- 
mate.” 

“ Tut, tut, aunt; how serious you 
are about trifles! That’s Bismarck 
just come into the. box opposite, 
wearing the eagle; he’s been dining 
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at Rothschild’s, I know ;”. and.J 


fixed my eyes on a saturnine and 
stock-jobbing-looking person ; who 
entered at the moment, wearing a 
huge red camellia in his button. 
ole. 

‘“‘ Bismarck! Rothschild! eagle!” 
shrieked my aunt, half rising, 
‘‘ Where are they?” 


I felt that I had evoked a rather 
unmanageable demon, and amidst 
quitea hum of laughter I induced 
my aunt to sit down, and the over- 
ture began. ' 

The performance proceeded, and 


I became engrossed in the musi 
and lost to everything else, oon 
a vaguely-irritated consciousness 
that my aunt’s head was in a state 
of perpetual oscillation, and that 
her glasses were being worked with 
as many changes of position as a 
battery of horse-artillery in a gen- 
eralaction. She was quiet, however, 
which was a mercy. 

The moment the first. act ended, 
she burst out,—‘* Now, Donald, do 
tell me who that pretty creature ig 
—close by there; she’s evidently a 
friend of yours, and a very particu- 
lar one, judging by the way. she’s 
been looking at you, and trying to 
catch your eye. Whoisshe? She’s 
bowing.” 

Still engrossed with musical ' 
thoughts, I answered at random, 
and looking straight before me, bunt 
with the instinct of my office as 
cicerone,—“Oh! that’s Lady Eva 
Tressilian—a very nice girl.” 

“Lady Eva Tressilian! upon my 
word, Mr. Donald, you seem to. be 
getting on in the world; nothi 
but lords and ladies. How ple 
your dear uncle would have been! 
But I always said your p 
sphere was in high society. 
don’t youlook at her? She’s ogling 
you again.” 

I woke from my revérie, and 
turned my head in the direction of 
my aunt’s gaze, and there, sure 
enough, in the second row from us, 
and almost in front, was a young 
lady, to all appearance, as my aunt 
said, ogling me tremendously. As 
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my eyes met hers, her expression 
became something more than one 
of mere friendly recognition, and 
with an ineffable smile she slowly 
bowed her beautiful head. No 
doubt of it! Great heavens! what 
was this? Perhaps she had a cast 
in her eye, and was bowing to some 
one behind; perhaps, she was a 
juvenile acquaintance suddenly 
grown into womanhood; perhaps 
—horror of horrors—perhaps she 
was a “horse-breaker!” These 
thoughts flitted like lightning 
through my mind as I felt that 
her face (and a very beautiful face 
it was) was unknown tome. But 
here was my aunt, to whomI had 
inadvertently announced her as the 
Lady Eva Tressilian, sitting by my 
side, panting to see the impressive 
salutation (which was now repeat- 
ed) of a female aristocrat returned 
by her nephew. There was no- 
thing for it, then, but to return the 
greeting with as much impressive- 
ness as I dared. I did so, my face 
blazing with guilt and shame. 
These symptoms were observed and 
misinterpreted by my aunt, She 
emitted a low chuckle, and nudged 
me with her elbow (the vulgar old 
harridan!) Already her active 
mind was, doubtless, weaving a 
little romance, ending “with a mar- 
riage in high life—a Gothic chapel 
—a corpulent archbishop, and a 
medieval duke handing over to her 
nephew—the nephew of Mrs. Blogg 
of Brompton—this beautiful frag- 
ment of the upper crust. 

The next act proceeded. I tried 
torivet my attention on the stage, 
and on the music; that failing, I 
endeavoured to interest myself in 
all sorts of calculations and specu- 
lations—the exact spot at which 
the first tenor’s false calf began; 
what it was made of, where it was 
made, what it cost; whether false 
calves are made to suit different 
parts,—for instance, whether there 
isa lover’s calf and a villain’s calf 
and a warrior’s calf; then, why 
that part of the human body should 
be called a calf at all. Pshaw! it 
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was of no use. A magnetic attrac- 
tion would draw my eyes in the 
direction of “Lady Eva,” and as 
surely as I looked to s her, so 
surely did she, sitting half en pro- 
Jile, inform herself of the circum- 
stance, with the tail of her eye ap- 
parently, and gently, quietly, half 
turn her head, and favour me with 
one of those wistful ineffable glan- 
ces which I cannot describe, but 
which would, I daresay, have been 
very pleasant if I had not felt that 
somehow or other I was defrauding 
her out of them. They were stolen 
waters, yet not sweet. My aunt 
kept registering each glance witha 
nudge and a chuckle; her head 
ceased to oscillate; her eyes were 
glued to the chignon of the “ Lady 
Eva.” At the end of the last act 
but one, to free myself from the 
spell, I fairly rose up, and, to -the 
disgust of my aunt, turning my back 
on the stage and on the enchantress, 
affected to survey the audience 
with interest. My aunt rose toos 
and although conscious that her 
previous eccentricities and some- 
what wild appearance were maki 
her the cynosure of eyes, I prefe 
this to remaining under fire from 
the front, and to possible discovery 
and exposure as an impostor, or. 
something worse, by “ Lady Eva's.” 


friends. 
It was indeed a very bable 
and likely explanation of a first 
bow that she mistook me for some 
one else; but it was beyond any kind 
of probability that the subsequent 
and continuous battery of glances 
could be intended for any one about 
whose identity she could make any 
mistake. They were intended fer 
me—me ipsum—in proprid persona 
therefore; and what then? While 
I was thus meditating, my sleeve 
was touched by a gentleman in 
front, and he handed me 4. littie 
three-cornered note. ‘“ Passed to 
me from the row in front,” he'said; 
and as I turned to thank him, my 
eyes met those of “Lady Eva,” 
which told me two things—that. the 
note came from her, and that it was 
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to be treated clandestinely. The 
transaction, for a wonder, escaped 
the lynx eyes of aunt Blogg, and I 
was able when we sat down, by 
placing the billet in the bottom of 
my hat, to read it undetected. It 
was addressed— 


“ Oaprain B——” . 


80! there was no mistake. (I 
believe I have forgotten to intro- 
duce myself as Captain Donald 
Bruce.) It ran thus :— 


“ At Aldershot? My uncle has 
invited you for Thursday. If you 
can trust yourself to come as a 
stranger, come, for this death in life 
of never never meeting kills me. 
Give me a little confidential nod if 
you are at Aldershot, and try not 
to be angry at this indiscretion of, 
dear angel, your 

“* PARBROQUET.” 


Now, what the deuce did all this 
mean? Was this young person a 
practical joker—a Theodore Hook 
in petticoats? or was the aviary 
from which this parroquet had 
escaped a lunatic asylum, or what? 

She knew me, evidently—knew 
my movements—Aldershot, and so 
on; but how? And how in the 
name of wonder did I come to be 
her “angel” ?—I who, to the best 
of my belief, had never set eyes on 
her before? And then the idea of 
my being any one’s angel !—there 
was some fun in that—ha! ha! 
for I was not a lady’s man—in 
fact, ladies detested me. Odd, per- 
haps, but they did. In Montreal 
they called me the ‘“ Caledonian 
bore,” and in Plymouth, “ Ursa 
Major.” I was too sincere and dig- 
nified for them, I used to think, and 
eouldn’t condescend to small talk, 
and they didn’t appreciate me; but 
I didn’t mind—rather liked it, in 
fact—and I was left alone and al- 
lowed to follow my own tastes, 
which induced me to prefer the 
‘society of Blackstock of ours (wid- 
ewer, and from the ranks), and to 
pass my evening in talking shop 
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with him over a sensible pipe of 
cavendish and a quiet glass of , 
rather than to go dressing up 4 
mufti after mess, and dangli 
about in the ball-rooms of garrison 
towns, with the off-chance of enjo 
ing one thirty-sixth share in the 
society of the one (for there never 
is more than ‘one) passable girl of 
the place. No; that sort of non- 
sense didn’t suit me. I wasn't a 
marrying man—never had been in 
love in my life, and never meant to 
be. I was wedded to my sword, 
had laid my heart on the altar of 
my country, and that sort of thing; 
so the idea of my being the private 
angel of this or any other yo 
female was a trifle too good—ha 
ha! How old Blackstock would 
laugh, to be sure! And her uncle, 
whose hospitable intentions were 
here announced—who was he? 
And “if I could trust myself to 
meet her as a stranger.’ Well, 
without an overweening self-confi- 
dence, that appeared to be a matter 
of no great difficulty—ha! ha! 
At these thoughts grimly smiling, I 
raised my head, and there was her 
ladyship at it again—‘‘on the 
ogle,” as Artemus Ward would have 
said. She elevated her eyebrows 
interrogatively; and I—what else 
could I do?’—gave her the “ confi- 
dential little nod,” thereby admit- 
ting that at present I did hail 
from Aldershot. Two elderly 
ladies were with her, and a young 
lad—a most unexceptionably re- 
spectable-looking party; and the 
pretty girl herself, despite her eye- 
ing manceuvres, was an artless, in- 
nocent-looking creature, to all ap- 
pearance sane and incapable of 
practical joking. 

Perhaps in some previous state 
of existence the Parroquet and 
I had known and loved each other, 
and it was given to her alone to 
preserve the memory of our pas- 
sion; perhaps I was asleep and 
dreaming. I would pinch myself 
and try; and I was just going to 
do so when the husky voice of my 
aunt hissed into my ear, in ac- 
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cénts of consternation, “ Donald, 
did you hear me order @ lobster?” 
and saved me the trouble. At this 
moment the Parroquet and party 
rose and left the house, my aunt 
digging away at my ribs with all 
her might to call attention to the 
fact. I kept my eyes on the stage, 
however, drawing from my relative 
the angry remark, that “she won- 
dered her ladyship” (ha! ha!) 
“would trouble to look at such a 
mannerless goose.” She was in a 
flutter of delight, though, and I 
felt that if I had been placed in a 
compromising position with regard 
to “Lady Eva,” I was in a much 
more favourable one with my aunt 
(testamentarily speaking) than when 
the evening began. After all, then, 
it was over. I could make no- 
thing of it, so what was the good 
of puzzling? Some fellows would 
have understood it, no doubt, but 
I didn’t. I didn’t understand wo- 
men, nor they me; so, hang it, I 
would think no more of the matter, 
and I dismissed the subject,—al- 
though, by the way, I had to draw 
awfully on my imagination to 
satisfy my aunt as we struggled 
téte-d-téte with the lobster, which 
had not been forgotten. 

The duties of my profession took 
me back to Aldershot, where my 
regiment was then quartered, next 
evening. Now the great majority 
of fellows—I mean average military 
fellows—would no doubt have 
wasted: many succeeding days in 
rowling about Farnham, Farn- 
horongie Sandhurst, Tongham, and 
their dependencies, in search of 
that mysterious bird the Parroquet, 
hunting, as Milton did, for the 
errant damosel who found him 
asleep under the greenwood tree, 
and who (stopping short, it is to 
be hoped, of the freedom which 
Diana took with Endymion under 
similar circumstances) placed on 
his breast a sonnet laudatory of his 
veiled eyes, and inspired him, as 
the story goes, when all his hunt- 
ings were in vain, with some sha- 
dowy idea of a lost Paradise; but 
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I did nothing of the sort. Black- 
stock and I guffawed discreetly 
over the adventure on the night of 
my return, but very shortly dis- 
missed it in favour of a capital 
new theory which he had started 
about the true position of the left 
heels of rear-rank men in the act of 
loading, which we might 
probably lead to his professional 
advancement; and so I thought no 
more about the matter, life being, 
in my opinion, too short to bother 
one’s self about mysteries that can- 
not be solved by twenty minutes’ 
good close thinking, which I had 
already squandered on the subject. 
Wedded to my profession as I then 
was, and taking an absorbed in- 
terest even in its minutest details, 
Aldershot was to me an Elysium. 
I fear it is not so to the present 
race of officers; but there is a good 
time coming; and now that men of 
the large military experience of Mr. 
Trevelyan have taken the army in 
hand, a great regeneration is to be 
looked for. But to me, even in 
that pre-Trevelyan era, Aldershot 
was Elysium, the Long Valley as 
delectable as Tempe’s pleasant vale; 
and Eelmoor Common, like Rosher- 
ville Gardens, “the only place to 
spend a happy day.” It had one 
immense advantage for a man w. 
like me, wished to immerse h 

in professional vocations, that 
there he was free from the social 
interruptions which belong to most 
other country quarters. At Alder- 
shot soldiers are a drug in the mar- 
ket, an eyesore and a nuisance to 
the neighbourhood; and besides, 
any one who took to the promiscu- 
ous entertainment of such a host 
would find his time pretty well oc- 
cupied, and his banker’s balance 
somewhat impaired by the process. 

“Yes, here,” I used to think, ex- 
ultingly, “one is at last free 
the perpetual nuisance of civilian 
society.” 

But an officious friend of mine— 
the vicar of our parish—on hearing 
that I was going to sojourn at the 
camp, had insisted on sending a 
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Msi of introduction on my behalf 
to a friend of his who had a villa 
on the outskirts of F——, only a 
few miles off. The result was an 
unsuccessful attempt, both on the 
friend’s part and on mine, to meet, 
by exchanging calls; and eventu- 
ally Mr. Lewis (the friend) invited 
me to dine with him at his resi- 
dence, Carysfort Villa. The day of 
the dinner-party was in the end of 
the week succeeding that in which 
befell my romantic adventure at the 
opera; and though I hated and de- 
tested alien and promiscuous feed- 
ing, I had felt bound, out of respect 
for my clerical friend, to accept the 
invitation. When the day arrived, 
Jack Leslie, my subaltern—the pri- 
vileged wag, cool hand, and odd fish 
of the regiment—offered to drive 
me over to F—— in his dog-cart, 
and bring me back at night. Jack 
awas a fellow cursed with a para- 
doxical sort of laziness, which in- 
‘duced him to take any amount of 
trouble to avoid an act of routine. 
He liked nothing so much as shirk- 
ing mess; but as the authorities re- 
ded this proclivity of his with 
isfavour, he was always glad to 

t an excuse of some sort for in- 

uiging in it. On this occasion, 
when he said, “ Hang it, it’s too 
hot to be bothered dressing for mess 
to-night, and sitting a hot hour and 
a half in the mess-tent. I'll tool 
you over to F——., drop you at 
your eating-place, go on to the inn, 
dine quietly, and pick you up when 
the feast is over; and I'll take my 
key-bugle with me, and have a jolly 
od.practice in the inn garden, 
where no one can object.”” When 
he said this, it was clearly not my 
part to throw stones at Jack’s little 
peculiarities (I having no convey- 
ance of my own); so I gladly ac- 
cepted his offer, and in due time 
we were en route, 

“ Where does the old bloke live?” 
inquired Jack, as we entered the 
outskirts of the place. 

“Oh! somewhere hereabouts— 
one of these villas we’re coming to; 
the name is sure to be painted on 
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the gate in big letters; drive slow, 
and we'll hit it off.” 

St. John Villa, Palmerston House, 
Derby Vale, Oambridge Oot 
were all passed successively, 
names duly blazoned, as I had sur- 
mised. ‘Go on, Jack; that’s Car- 
lisle Villa—I want Oarysfort,” said 
I, as he. pulled up at the first. 
named honse, 

Driving slowly along, and scan- 
ning all the gate-posts, we arrived 
at last opposite a house of much 
more imposing size than its neigh- 
bours. It stood back from the 
road only a very short distan 
however; and its pleasaunce, Iai 
out in flower-beds and studded with 
rare shrubs, was separated from 
the public way by a low iron orna- 
mental fence, clustered with creep- 
ers. A party of gentlemen in even- 
ing dress and without hats were 
lounging round the door; and as 
we came in sight, a stout elderly 
party, bald, rubicund, and white- 
waistcoated, came quickly to the 
gate, waving his. hand, and inviting 
our approach. 

“This way, Oaptain,” he cried, 
in a rich port-winy voice—* this 
way. Glad to see you—come in— 
mind that post, and keep off the 
turf—there!” 

We pulled up in front of the 
door, and I, descending, was warmly 
shaken hands with .by the host, 
who rattled on with extraordinary 
volubility—‘ Warm weather, awful! 
aint it? so we're receiving al fresco, 
as the Italians say, you see; and 
I did suggest to Jemima that we 
should dine al fresco too, under that 
big walnut-tree; couldn’t be more 
comfortable, could we? but women 
are obstinate! She wouldn’t have 
it—afraid of insects and the public 
gaze. Public gaze, forsooth! dam- 
me! I aint ashamed of my guests 
or my dinner, I said. But, bless 
me! it’s dinner-time—how about 
your trap? you can put up here, 
and your man can have his dinner, 
and all that. Take,” (to Jack) “the 
trap round to the back, my man, 
by the left there, past the dog- 
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kennel, and tell the coachman to 
make you all right.” 

This was a dig for Jack, whose 
excessively horsy attire not un- 
naturally led to the mistake. I 
explained, however, that I had a 
message for the town, and that “ my 
fellow’ would go on and stable at 
the inn. 

“Very well, very well—do as 
you please; plenty of stabling, if 
you like; but—ah! walk in, gentle- 
men—walk in. You know yonr 
way—walk in, and walk up to the 
drawing-room. I knew you at once, 
Oaptain, although ‘I’m sure I don’t 
know when I ‘saw you before. It 
was only once, I think—at old 
what-d’ye-call-’em’s; but you hand- 
some dogs, you see, you make an 
impression —hey? ha! ha! —and 
when I saw you looking about at 
the gates, I said to myself, ‘Here 
he is, and no mistake.’ You've 
been all over the world since we 
met, I’ve no doubt, fighting the 
battles of your Queen and—eh? 
here’s the drawing-room. Jemima, 
here’s the Captain—my friend the 
Captain ; you never saw him before, 
T think.” 

A correspondingly stout and be- 
nign lady answered to the name of 
Jemima, and came forward to wel- 
come me. 

“I'm delighted to see you,” she 
said; ‘four good friends told us 
you were to be at Aldershot, and 
without being actually certain that 
you were there now, we wrote on 
chance to ask you to join our little 
party, and I’m so glad we’ve been 
80 fortunate.” 

There was a large party in the 
room of ladies and gentlemen, to 
several of whom I was introduced, 
and specially to a lovely creature, 
to whom the host presented me, 
styling her ‘‘My niece, Lady Rose 
O’Shea.” He had evidently forgot- 
ten my name, and was hazy about 
my antecedents, and introduced me 
in @ very general way as “My 
friend the Captain from Aldershot.” 
I could not be surprised at this. 
His bee-like manner of fluttering 
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from subject to subject made it 
unlikely that vethccape o a 
anything, except in a general way. 
Probably it was a triumph that he 
had the idea that Iwas a 
captain, and from Aldershot, for he 
insisted a good deal upon it. 

“Well, well, well!” he said, 
“time and tide wait for no man 
no more should dinner, eh? ha! 
ha! and dinner’s ready these ten 
minutes, but there’s somebody want- 
ing, I know; there are only twenty- 
four here, and we dine twenty-five: 
who’s amissing? I say, Jemima, 
who is it? Ah! I see; as usual, 
it’s that cat Pelly. But talk of the 
devil—eh? here she is; the late 
Miss Polly; ha! ha! Now come 
away, my Lady Rose, take your 
old uncle’s arm; and Jemima, you 
and the Captain from Aldershot 
will form up the parade, and march 
on the commissariat department— 
come away, my Lady—ha! ha! ha! 
ha! ha! ha!” and he went bray- 
ing and guffawing out of the room. 

The “cat Polly’s” entrance may 
have been a subject of mere gastro- 
nomic interest to the rest of the 
party; to me it was somewhat more, 
being, in fact, as tremendous ‘and 
startling as if a bomb-shell had de- 
scended through the roof into the 
drawing-room of Oarysfort Villa. 
The “cat Polly,” in a word, was no 
other than the Lady Eva Tressilian 
—the Parroquet of my opera-house 
adventure. There was the same 
look as her eyes met mine for an 
instant—not a look of surprise 
she evidently expected me—but a 
look of—well, I'll call it fond but 
furtive interest. I was not pre- 
sented to her, and had no time for 
reflection. or astonishment, for the 
hostess began to make her disposi- 
tions of the march. 

“Dear me, dear me!” said the 
vulgar but hearty old soul, “ who's 
to take who? I don’t know. © Mr. 
King, will you take Mrs. Hicks? 
No, that won’t do. Mr. Thomson, 
will you take Mrs. Hicks? . Dear, 
dear! that’s not it either. Nong 
will you take my niece, Miss Rich- 
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mond? But ah! youre to take 
me-—I remember that. Oh! do 
somebody take somebody. Badger 
will be furious!” 

The old lady appeared to be in a 
regular muddle, and. not foreseeing 
much prospect of a move, I sug- 
gested laughingly that the ladies 
should go out first, unescorted, and 
the gentlemen after—an idea which 
was gratefully received and acted 
upon, the honour of conducting the 
hostess, however, continuing to me, 

“Tt’s a good plan that of yours,” 
she said. 

“Yes, it saves trouble; we always 
do it at Oourt—borrowed it origin- 
ally from Constantinople, I believe,” 
said I, dropping instinctively from 
the style of the woman into the 
vein which had such a potent effect 
on aunt Blogg. 

“Indeed! and very sensible—- 
quite what I would expect of her 
Majesty. You see my husband is 
a great stickler for what he calls 
precedence. It wasn’t always the 
way with him, but ever since his 
sister married into high life he’s 
taken to it—says it’s the right thing, 
and must be done; and he is very 
troublesome, I assure you. When- 
ever we have a dinner-party he gives 
me so many lectures and instructions 
and directions that my head gets 
quite addled, that it does, just like 
it- was now, and I can remember 
nothing—whether an alderman goes 
before a rector, or a sheriff before a 
lawyer, or what not; but he can’t 
be. angry when he hears it’s Court 
fashion.” And so we entered the 
room, the lady screaming out, apolo- 
gotically, “It’s the Oourt fashion, 

dger; the Captain’s always there, 
and he says it’s their rule: and 
what’s good for the goose is good 
for the gander, so don’t you scold 
me.” 

“Tot, tut, tut, Jemima! who 
ever heard me scold? But find 
your places, ladies and gentlemen 
—shake together somehow ; there’s 
turtle, mind, and it don’t eat well 
iced, although we drink iced punch 
with it, eh? ha! ha!” 
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The process of shaking together 
was a matter of some time. ‘opatiee 
Plumped down together in coveys, 
and gentlemen followed suit; wives 
got next husbands, and brothers next 
sisters ; guests mistook portly waiters 
for honoured guests, and politely 
offered them the pas, and so on, 
On the whole, the system as prac- 
tised at the Courts of London and 
Stamboul was not on this occasion 
a success; but at last we got seated, 
Half-way down the table, on the 
opposite side, sat the ‘‘ cat Polly.” 

Consuming my turtle, I review- 
ed the situation. It was bafiling, 
Who the deuce was*the cat Polly? 
She knew I was coming here—this 
must be the occasion to which she 
had alluded in her note, on which 
I was to make an effort to condact 
myself like a stranger. My host, 
Mr, Lewis, then, must be her uncle, 
It was surely quite impossible that 
I could once have known her, and 
—— pshaw! impossible. I was 
rather surprised, too, at the style of 
people who were my entertainers, 
They were not what I had expected 
from the description of my intro- 
ducer, the old vicar at home, who 
had spoken of them as “his dear 
and early quiet friends, who would 
be happy to give me at least a 
warm welcome in their frugal 
home.” Mrs, Lewis, too, had in- 
vited me in a half-apologetic way ; 
said there would be “no party, no 
inducements, and hoped that a 
hearty welcome might compensate 
for ‘simple fare and other deficien- 
cies.” But this was not my idea 
of a frugal home; a table blazing 
with plate—turtle soup—half a 
score of servants—-more than a 
score of guests—all this could 
scarcely be described as ‘‘no party, 
simple fare, and other deficiencies ; ” 
and as for quietness, that rollick- 
ing, blatant, babbling old party at 
the foot of the table, how could he 
be called a quiet man? or his wife, 
could she? and Badger, what the 
deuce did that mean when the 
man’s name was Lewis? a term of 
endearment probably, but an odd- 
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ish one to be shouted down a forty- 
feet room by a quiet woman to her 
quiet husband. Thus puzzling, I 
consumed my turtle and sipped my 
punch; but when these were dis- 
posed of and I found myself still in 
the dark, I dismissed speculation. 
I acted on my usual prineiple, 
which said, “‘ If you ever do stumble 
on a moment or two worth living 
for, give yourself all to them while 
they last—‘cras ingens iterabimus 
gequor.’” Here were some mo- 
ments worth living for—gastrono- 
mically at least—so I yielded my- 
self to the joys of the Sybarite, 
wreathed me a garland of the vine, 
decked the bald front of Father 
Time with roses—that is, dipped 
boldly into the very dry champagne 
of Badger-Lewis, toyed with un- 
deniable entrées, grappled with the 
inevitable haunch, conversed slight- 
ly with Mrs. Badger, and from time to 
time, emboldened by that which mak- 
eth glad the heart of man, contrary to 
my usual custom, let my eyes go 
roving down the table, till they 
rested on a face and a pair of eyes 
which—which—the like of which 
—tut, tut!—which appeared to me 
to have more attractive power than 
any I had previously encountered. 
“Ah, the Parroquet!” I hear you 
say. Shrewdly put, but incorrect. 
True it is that my roving glances 
were perpetually intercepted— 
“ fielded,” as it were, by that ‘ per- 
vigil ales”—but their real destina- 
tion was the Lady Rose O’Shea 
who sat beyond. 

Dinner went on, and a good din- 
ner it was all through. The com- 
pany was by no means so recherché 
as the viands were: it was in some 
instances nondescript, but the pre- 
vailing flavour was certainly of the 
Stock Exchange. There was indeed 
not a little vulgarity, but it was a 
hearty, joyous vulgarity, suggestive 
of exuberant animal spirits and 
much physical power. The cham- 
pagne was in rivers. The bottles 
were invariably opened in the din- 
ing-room, and the sound of their 
explosions mingled with the roar 
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of ever-increasing talk, with the 


crash of teeth, with the jingling of 
knives, with the clink of glasses; 
their corks ricochetted from the 
cornices and played fitfully on the 
features of the guests. Everywhere 
the improvised waiter lurched dan- 

rously about on his mission of 

estruction, bumping occiputs with 

sharp-cornered dishes, and embel- 
lishing silk, satin, and broadcloth 
with buttery cauliflower and glutin- 
ous sauce. The “hall was filled 
with steam of flesh,’”’ and the guests 
fed “like horses when you hear 
them feed.” As for the laughter, 
it was that unquenched laughter of 
the immortals when they lie beside 
their nectar and shake their am- 
brosial curls. It was an Olympus 
of revelling city: gods, over whom 
Badger-Lewis beamed presidential 
—Jupiter Opt. Max. 

Somewhat incongruously placed 
in this scene of unsophisticated 
delights were the gracefal forms of 
the two ladies to whom my atten- 
tion had been especially directed— 
the two ladyships—the real Lady 
Rose and the spurious Lady Eva. 
No doubt beauty and grace could 
scarcely have found better foils for 
their attractions than this festive 
board afforded, surrounded as it 
was with the distending forms and 
gulose features of these gormandis- 
ing men of scrip. But their beauty 
required no foil, no softening me- 
dium of an atmosphere misty with 
the spray of sparkling wine. Gems 
of purest water are independent 
of adventitious enhancement, and 
each of these girls was a gem in 
her own way. Mrs. Badger-Lewis 
was hungry, and I may add thirsty, 
and the preoccupation of minister- 
ing to these wants, combined with 
a slight poverty in conversational 
topics, kept her silent, and left me 
leisure to observe the humours of 
the scene. I have said before that 
I was not a lady’s man; but here, 
to-day, whether from a subtle pleas- 
ure in contemplating incongruities, 
or that my art-nature (for I am a 
bit of an artist) was mysteriously 
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worked upon by some proportional 
harmony in!the facial fines of the 
girl, I could not then decide, but 
certain it is that I stared horribly 
at Lady Rose. It assuredly was 
not strange (under the circumstan- 
ces) that the Lady Eva should at- 
tract my regards, as she did from 
time to time; but the other fascina- 
tion—that was beyond the region 
of my experiences. And there was 
something else that puzzled me; it 
was that in the occasional return 
glances of Lady Rose I could not 
but observe a certain intelligence, 
by no means like that of the Par- 
roquet,—a look in which curiosi- 
ty, disapprobation, and amusement 
struggled for the mastery. I think 
it is an extremely difficult matter 
to delineate by word-painting the 
niceties of female beauty, and I 
serene the task of describing 
ese two ladies with a humble 
consciousness of my own inade- 
quacy to do them justice. I am 
sadly destitute of the technical jar- 
gon which is part of the stock-in- 
trade of those who unfold tales 
bearing upon matters erotic. Pa- 
thetic eyelashes, Madonna mouths, 
married brows, swimming eyes, im- 
ible combinations of non-exist- 
ing tints, and the mysterious terms 
of physiognomical architecture— 
these are machineries I know not 
how to work. I suppose the reader 
would not be satisfied if I was 
simply to say that they were both 
“ineffably beautiful” in their re- 
te styles of dark and fair? 
ery well, then, I will give my 
own “outsider’s” view of the two 
nymphs as they sat at meat among 
the satyrs. 

The Parroquet was what I 
have heard Jadies call a “ professed 
beauty "—by which they appear to 
mean, not that the lady to whom 
the term is applied merely thinks 
herself or “sets up” for a beauty, 
but that her charms are of that 
undeniable stamp which it baffles 
even envy to explain away. Her 
figure was tall and graceful, her 
head small, beautifully set on and 
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carried; her lovely face devoid of 
the coldness and insipidity which 
so often belong to features of what 
I believe to be called the Grecian 
type. What face could be wan 

in expression when adorned wi 
such eyes? dark blue as the sky on 
& summer night, and brilliant as 
ite stars, amd with that look of 
slumbering fire (as if they could 
look such things) that is hardly 
ever seen combined with a fair 
complexion; and Polly’s skin was 
beautifully fair, and her hair bright 
as a golden harvest-field. Is that 
enough? No—her dress. Ah! 
her dress. I can say nothing more 
about it than that it was pink, and 
that her head was crowned with a 
chaplet of large white daisies; and 
so much for the Parroquet. 

The Lady Rose I can much less 
easily describe. Somehow my gaze 
seemed to lose itself so hopelessly 
in the pellucid depths of a pair of 
soft brown eyes, that I could scarce- 
ly get it back to observe anything 
else. Soft brown eyes! does that 
describe them? is that enough? 
No, they were something more; 
the rays of light seemed to fall 
lovingly upon them, and form over 
them a sort of lustrous veil—a 
softening medium through which a 
pure spirit within might gaze upon 
the world and see but half its de- 
formity. These eyes monopolised 
my attention so much on this oo- 
casion, that I only carried away, 
besides, an impression of a sweet 
and merry smile, frequently dis- 
playing the finest teeth in the 
world ; of two mischievous dimples 
in cheeks that bloomed like her 
namesakes the roses; of a great 
wealth of dark auburn hair, and of 
a figure not tall, but light and airy 
as Titania’s. And now for that con- 
founded wmillinery! Well, make 
the most of a white muslin dress 
and a wreath of green oak-leaves. 
“ Sapienti sit satis.” 

The fixing on my mind of these 
impressions, such as they were, was 
not to be achieved by a slight in- 
spection; and the rage of her 
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hunger and her thirst being ap- 
peased at length, my hostess, glad 
probably to find a topic on which 
she was at home, began to rally 
me with elephantine badinage on 
my continued scratiny of the two 
young ladies. 

“‘] wish you had made a better 
dinner,” she began. “I’m quite 
cross With you for not trying that 
vol au vent, and I don’t believe you 
even knew there were truffles in 
the pdté; you took none, I saw 
that. But vou’ll take some ice- 
pudding? You know what cold 
pudding’s a cure for? ha, ha! 
and if you go on as you're doing 
you'll soon require it. I’ve watched 
you; I’ve seen you; Ah! you mil- 
itary men! you military men! 
you're all the same—can’t keep’. 
your eyes off a pretty girl. Not* 
that I blame you for it here, 
I’m sure; for, I must say it that 
shouldn’t say it, there are few pret- 
tier girls than my two nieces.” 

“May I ask which two ladies 
have the honour of enjoying that 
relationship?” I inquired, as inno- 
cently as possible. 

“Oh, how sly we are! as if you 
didn’t know, when they’ve come 
between you and your dinner, and 
your duty to me too, sir; not that 
I mind that, for, between ourselves, 
I like to eat my dinner without 
chattering ; and I know I’m old and 
fat, and military men don’t like 
what’s old and fat—you needn't 
interrupt me with your nonsense; 
and my nieces (since you pretend 
not to know) are, that one in pink, 
with the yellow hair and the daisies 
—that’s my niece Mary; and the 
other in white, with the oak-leaves, 
that’s Rose—Lady Rose—my dar- 
ling and her uncle’s darling; and 
she ought to be the darling of the 
whole world, for she’s the best and 
sweetest and—but, bless me! how 
Irunon! You see it’s her simpli- 
city and unstuckupness that takes 
usall. We're not fine people—not 
the company she’s used to at home 
—but she comes among us and 
never seems to notice any differ- 
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ence in our ways, or to be put out 
by things that put out Mary there, 
for instance—not but she’s a dear 
nice good girl too, with a kind 
heart of her own—but Rose is 
my pet. Her mother, Badger’s” 
(Badger’s!) ‘sister Susan, you see, 
had a good fortune of her own; and 
her father, the Earl of Belturbet, 
was a poor Irish lord, with a large 
family by a former countess—which 
accounts for our having to do with 
the aristocracy. But Susan has a 
family too, and the Earl’s an expen- 
sive man, and gets through the mon- 
ey I fear, if he hasn’t got through 
it already; and, altogether, poor 
Rose isn’t an heiress, like her cousin 
Mary, who is an only child. Her 
mother, another sister of Badger’s, 


‘had a fortune too, and her father 


was a poor dragoon captain—which 
accounts for our connection with 
the army. He’s a General now, and 
a ‘Sir’—Sir Roland Richmond—a 
stuck-up padded old toad, with a 
head like a cockatoo—that is, when 
he’s in fall dress on the Queen’s 
birthday at a review in Hyde Park, 
which is the only time I ever saw 
him, for he’s too great for us, and 
not like poor Belturbet, who has 
no pride about him, and will bor- 
row a hundred pounds from Badger 
just as if he wasn’t a lord and 
descended from the emperors of 
Kerry. And it’s seldom the Gene- 
ral allows Mary to come here, and 
it’s only because Rose comes that 
she’s allowed, I know that; but I 
snap my fingers at the old fool, and 
he knows it, and—but, oh dear 
me! what a one you must think me, 
running on about what's nothing 
to nobody but ourselves, and there’s 
Badger looking towards you.” 

The good lady had certainly con- 
trived to make her statement pretty 
exbaustive of her subject. Her 
style of delivery suggested the idea 
that she had been wound up (and 
so perhaps she had—by the cham- 
pagne) to the speaking-point like a 
machine, and was bound to fire off 
a string of jerky sentences, and 
then come to an abrupt end with a 
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metallic click. I cannot. say, how- 
ever, that I found her statement 
uninteresting. But at this point 
her husband interposed, bawling 
down the table to me, “I’ve been 
trying to catch your eye for the last 
half-hour, Captain; an awful talker 
is Mrs. B. Once let her button-hole 
you and you're done. Be thankful 
to me for saving you from her long 
tongue fur a minute. Have a glass 
of wine with me? Hock? chamn- 
pagne? sherry? what shall it be?” 

“ Champagne, please.” 

“Ah! you like my champagne ? 
show your taste—import it myself. 
Drinking wine with each other’s 
out of fashion, they tell me; I 
don’t care, I like it; the wine 
don’t taste worse for a nod and 
smile; -but I suppose you gay 
dragoons are too fashionable to 
hang on to old ways?” 

Blinking the question of “ dra- 
goon,” which might be only Badg- 
er’s way of expressing his ideal of 
a very haughty and recherché class 
of officer, I replied, ‘‘On the con- 
trary, my dear sir, at our mess we 
do hang on to the custom very 
much ; and when a stranger dines 
with us he sometimes finds it diffi- 
cult to meet his engagements in this 
way and preserve his equilibrium.” 

Good heavens! what had I said? 
As I finished my sentence I swept 
my glance in the direction of the 
Parroquet, and was thunderstruck 
to behold on her face a look of 
horror and surprise; her eyes were 
dilated, her face deadly pale, aud 
she stared at me with a fixity that 
was quite unnerving. What had I 
said? Had the nectar of the gods 
been too much for me? Were all 
these immortals round the table 
there tipsy, and had J, unconscious- 
ly advancing with the common 
standard, also become as the beasts 
that perish? and, being in my cups, 
had I sworn, or in some other way 
miscondacted myself? 

“Polly!” cried her uncle, who 
was undeniably a little flustered 
with the grape. “Polly is quite 
shocked, Captain, at the idea of 
you fashionable dragoons” (dra- 
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goons again!) “being so unfashion- 


able. See how the girl’s staring! 
Oh Lord! this bangs Banagher al- 
together! ha, ha, ha!” All. re. 
gards being turned on Polly, the 
colour flushed back to her cheeks, 
her eyes dropped, and with a semi- 
hysterical laugh she muttered some- 
thing about “thinking she saw 
a wasp.” This subterfuge might 
pass with the rest, but it didn’t 
deceive me. I was undoubtedly 
the wasp. sle had been staring at 
—but why with this expres-ion ? 
Perbaps a servant had upset large 
quantities of custard and cream 
over my shoulders, or some other 
such contretemps of the table had 
made me a ridiculous or loatlily 
sight. I reassured myself on this 
head; but, after al], nothing of the 
sort could have agitated a young 
lady as this youag lady seemed to 
be agitated. Cpnfound these mys- 
teries! they w¢re beginning to be 
too much of a good thing. Aftera 
short interval Badger again ad- 
dressed me: “I suppose you Al- 
dershot gen'lemen are pretty much 
on the road between London and 
the camp?” 

“ Some are,” I said. 

“Ah! a gay life,’ continued 
Badger, “‘ but a hard one; work all 
day and pleasure all night; drill 
and parade, ball and opera—burn- 
ing the candle at both ends; kill- 
ing work, eh ?” 

“Well,” I said, “I can’t accuse 
myself of much dissipation ; I was 
at the opera” (and I turned my 
eyes full on the Parroquet) “for 
the first time this season last Satur- 
day night.” 

The effect was unpleasantly be- 
yond what I had anticipated. The 
poor girl gave a sort of sob, half 
rose from her seat, and would have 
fallen but for one of the immortals 
who supported her. Her aunt 
charged duwn upon her, and she 
was hustled out of the room in & 
fainting condition, escorted by all 
the ladies. Houses of the sort are 
badly deafened ; and in about three 
minutes we were made aware that 
Polly was celebrating her return to 
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consciousness by a good strong fit 
of hysterics: unmelodious cawings 
and weird fits »f laughter shook 
the ‘halls of Badger. The worthy 
fellow look distressed. “Poor 
thing, poor thing!” he said; “it’s 
the infernal heat. She’s not sach a 
goose as to be annoyed at my little 
fun; no, no, it’s the heat. Peters, 
take up a large glass of brandy to 
Miss Richmond, and hot water and 
nutmeg, d’ye hear? Nothing like 
strong brandy-punch for quieting 
the nerves; tell her to toss it off; 
poor thing, poor thing! it’s the 
thunder in the air that’s upset her, 
no doubt of it. Ouaptain, help your- 
self and pass the claret, and we'll 
drink her better health, poor thing! ” 

I did as I was bid; I drank to her 
better health with all my heart, for 
a solution of the mysteries dawned 
upon me suddenly. The girl must 
be a maniac, out for a Jucid interval 
which had abruptly concluded. 

“And how is my worthy old 
friend?” inquired Badger of me 
when tranquillity had been restored. 

I replied that the old gentleman 
(alluding to our vicar, in virtue of 
whose introduction I believed my- 
self to be there) was hale and 
hearty, and doing his duty like a 
man. 

“That he always did, and always 
will do, honest old Jack,” rejoined 
Badger. 

There is no great resemblance be- 
tween “Jack” and “ Ephraim ”— 
the vicar’s real name; but “ Jack” 
was probably an old school sobri- 
quet. 

“‘ Does he ever sing ‘Spankadillo ’ 
now?” continued my host. 

“T certainly never heard him,” I 
replied; and indeed it was just as 
likely that the Pope, in fall canoni- 
cals, should sing ‘Spankadillo’ 
(which I took to be a comic song) 
as that our revered pastor should 
indulge in such an eccentricity. 

“Ah! you should have heard 
him sing it, and seen him do the 
dancing with his face blacked; it 
was a great sight; and when old 
Jack was a little tight, it was quite 
glorious—quite.” 
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“Tt must have been,” I heartily 
assented, as a vision of the vicar, 
with his rusty black coat and gaiters, 
and solemn Jantern jaws, performi 
in a state of inebriety the alleged 
act of buffoonery, rose to my mind, 

“He’s getting old now,” con- 
tinued Badger, “but he’s as game 
as a chicken; it would have done 
your heart good to see him lick the 
‘welsher’ the Derby before last. 
He’s told you about that, of course?” 

I shook my head with a look of 
inquiring puzzlement. 

“Oh! come, I must tell you 
about that—but, I say, it’s getting 
late, we ought to join the ladies; 
and here’s coffee.” 

The conversation then dropped. 
“Tf the mysterious conduct of 
Polly is caused by lunacy,”. I 
thought, “this nonsense of Mr. 
Badger-Lewis may be fairly ascribed 
to intoxication. Yes, the Badger 
is certainly tipsy.” But I rose 
from the table in a haze. 

“T think,” cried the host, when 
we got out of the dining-room, 
“the ladies will be in the gar- 
den. My wife lives in it, this hot 
weather: let us join them.” 

“Come into the garden, Maud,’ ” 
he sang, dancing up and layin 
hands on one of the guests, wi 
whom he whirled round several 
times, ending by nearly falling 
down a flight of steps which led 
from the hall into the garden. 

This was the Rev. Ephraim Rasp- 
er’s rather quiet and early friend! . 

The garden in its arrangements 
was as odd and rambling as the 
mind of its proprietor seemed to 
be; if there were no flowers—and 
they were conspicuous by their ab- 
sence—this want was compensated 
for, after a fashion, by an amount 
of garniture due rather to art than 
to nature. There were indeed 
plenty of trees and shrubs of. a 
sort—cedars, cactuses, aloes, arau- 
carias, and suchlike; but these 
passed unnoticed in the presence 
of a Chinese joss-house in. bam- 
boo, a Grecian temple of heath and 
moss, and the model of a Gothic 
cathedral woven ‘from the flexible 
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branches of the willow. Then 
there was a fountain and a bowling- 
green, an archery-ground and a 
croquet-lawn, a rookery and an 
aquarium. Everywhere the sur- 
rounding scene was reflected in 
those globular mirrors which delight 
the taste of our Continental neigh- 
bours. On the whole, it was like 
a paddock in which had been col- 
lected, for auctioneering purposes, 
the “plant” of several al jfresco 
places of amusement, 

“Yes,” said my host, in answer 
to some complimentary expressions 
of mine—“ yes, we do think it is ra- 
ther asuccess. There’s a dash of the 
—of the medieval about it, eh? Lord 
Byron would have been at home 
here, sir: eastern climes and starry 
skies—that sort of thing, eh? My 
wife says it’s like a scene out of 
Lalla Rookh—perhaps it is. I’m 
sure it was the other night when 
the Aldermen were dining with us, 
and we had fireworks, ‘Elysian 
bouquets,’ ‘Arctic messengers,’ and 
‘Chains of the gods.’ Making it 
look like Lalla Rookh costs a pretty 
pennyworth, I can tell you, and I’m 
a@ prudent man; but it don’t do to 
let mule twist and grey shirtings 
imagine that everything else is as 
flat as ditch-water. Do you play 
bowls? we’ve light for half an hour, 
I think. Hi! hi! Simpson, Bree, 


Lady Rose and I were alone to- 
gether! I don’t think I had ever 
been téte-d-téte with a lady before 
(except, perhaps, with my aunt on 
boxing-day) without wishing my- 
self somewhere else. At present, 
however, I had no such feelings, 
I felt drawn towards my fair com- 
panion by a mysterious attraction 
which I could not define; and, 
moreover, I had a strong practical 
purpose in view, that of unriddling 
the mystery of her cousin’s mania, 
and of discovering, if possible, in 
what way I was connected with it. 
On the whole, therefore, I had no 
inclination to run away, but felt so 
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Dobson. Hi! you fellows! bowls, 
bowls, bowls! Come along, Oap- 
tain.” 

“T don’t play, thanks. I would 
rather walk about and look at the 
wonders of your fairy-land.” 

“Well, well, Liberty Hall; as 
you please. Here are some of the 
ladies —Jemima and Rose, well 
met. We're going to have half an 
hour’s bowls, and the Captain here 
wants to look about him and ad- 
mire all your nonsense.” 

**My nonsense, forsooth!” 

“Yes, ma’am, so you and Rose 
must take him and show him your 
greatest triumph, the waterfall. Is 
it playing to-night?” 

“Of course it is. I ordered it to 
be turned on at six o’clock.”’ 

“Tt’s like your band, Captain, 
you see: it plays on guest-nights.” 

“T must goin myself,” said Mrs, 
Badger-Lewis, ‘‘to look after poor 
Mary; but Rose, darling, you'll take 
the Captain to the fall, won’t you?” 

“Oh! I shall be very happy. 
But where are the other ladies? ” 

“T suspect they will be anxious 
to stay beside the bowlers, but 
they ought to see the fall too; send 
them on to it, Badger.” 

“ All right.” 

The worthy couple then left us, 
and Lady Rose and I were alone 
together. 







easy and fluent that I thought to 
myself, with some triumph, “If I 
select the weather as an initial 
topic, I do so out of respect to con- 
ventionalities, and not from neces- 
sity, by any means;” and thus 
advertising myself, I began the 
conversation as we strolled in the 
direction of the waterfall. 

‘What a heavenly evening! and 
how pleasant this coolness is, after 
the dreadful heat we have had all 
day!” 

“Tt is a pleasant evening,” she 
remarked, briefly. 

“You can’t fancy,” I continued, 
“how delightful it is to escape 
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from the dusty camp into a scene 
like this!” 

“Ah! it is very dusty in the 
camp, I suppose.” 

“Oh! dreadfully dusty. I suppose 
you’ve never been to the Sahara?” 

“No, never.” 

“Well, I have” (a fiction, but 
she seemed so cool, it was necessary 
to rouse her a little). 

“ Really!” 

“T have, and Aldershot strongly 
reminds me of it.” 

“Indeed!” 

“Yes, particularly in a dust- 
storm.” 

“ Oh ! ” 

“Yes, particularly.” 

“ Ah! ” 

Somehow Sahara didn’t 
seem to take. 

“But here,” continued I, grace- 
fully waving my hand, and chang- 
ing the subject, “here we are in an 
oasis.” 

“Did you ever see one?” she 
inquired. 

“Oh! hundreds and thousands 
of them.” How one falsehood 
does lead to another! 

“T should have thought this 
was not the least like one,” she 
continued. 

“Well, it isn’t, you know,” I 
agreed. 

“T thought you just said it was.” 

“Well, it is to a certain extent.” 
Hang it! I was beginning to wan- 
der, and she was looking so cool 
and surprised. “To a certain ex- 
tent,” I explained; “that is, there 
is a moral resemblance, but no 
physical or technical likeness.” 

I very painfally knew I was 
talking nonsense, and worse still, 
I knew that she knew it. She 
gave me a rapid glance (perhaps 
she too was speculating as to the 
effect of the Badgerian goblets), 
and then quietly remarked,— 

“Oh dear! don’t you think we 
are getting a little deep?” 

There was something about the 
girl’s manner I didn’t make out; 
something snubbing about it. I 
felt snubbed, and that my self-pos- 
session was oozing away. I rallied 


the 
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myself, however, and tried to laugh 
off her last remark. 

“Ha, ha! No, I don’t think it 
is very deep. If we look at it philo- 
sophically, an oasis is—as I was 
saying, an oasis is analogically——” 

“Really, really, the weather is 
too hot for metaphysics; suppose 
we try something else?” 

Ah! there was no mistake about 
that—the snub direct. But with 
some grace, as I flattered myself, 
I pounced upon another subject 
which suggested itself, and went 
on. “Yes, certainly, and I ought 
to be ashamed of myself for not 
having thought of something else 
sooner; and that is, to ask if your 
cousin is better.” 

“She is a little better,” very 
icily. 

“ Ah! I am delighted to hear it; 
a thundery headache is a distress- 
ing thing.” 

“Tt must be, but I’m not aware 
that she has one. I haven’t. Have 
you?” 

“Oh no! certainly not — not the 
least.” 

“Dear me! I thought you said 
some one had.” 

“* N-n-no.”’ 

What an odd girl! Her man- 
ner made me feel exceedingly fool- 
ish, and, feeling foolish, I know 
not why I should adhere to my 
theme of a thundery headache, but 
I did, advancing, with no relation 
to the truth, the statement that our 
quartermaster (Blackstock, who was 
as healthy as an elephant in the 
prime of life) was a sad martyr to 
affections of the sort. “ Really!” 
she replied, evidently appreciating 
the statement at its true value. 
“ Poor man; I’m so sorry!” 

Her voice was as musical as I 
expected it to be—-I may say as I 
knew it would be—and her accent 
had that slight suspicion of the 
Irish which is sometimes noticeable 
in the accents of even high-bred 
Trish ladies, and which conveys 
such a charming expression of fresh- 
ness and naiveté. Sweet as her 
voice was, however, I could by no 
means say the same of her manner 
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or tone towards me; indeed it was 
pretty evident that, for some reason 
or another, she had the greatest 
difficulty in being commonly civil. 
But why? and then I remembered 
her peculiar expression at dinner. 
Was I for ever to be surrounded 
with these mists and ‘mysteries? 
What had I done?. Perhaps she 
had found out about my operatic 
passages; but what then? Sup- 
posing a lady bows to a man, is he 
to refuse to return it? Supposing 
she writes him a note, is he to 
fling it in her face? Supposing 
she dves both, is he at once to know 
that she isa maniac? And why on 
earth did they bring her to the 
opera if she was insane? After 
all, was I her cousin’s keeper? 
Nonsense; I wasn’t going to stand 
it—I would probe this mystery; 
and so I returned to the charge. 

“Tt is a pity your cousin is un- 
able to be out this evening; it 
would have done her a world of 
good, I am sure.” 

Lady Rose turned upon me with 
a sudden animation. ‘‘ Knowing, 
as you must do, sir, the cause of 
her indisposition, I think you might 
have withheld that remark.” 

Now thoroughly possessed with 
the idea of her cousin’s insanity, 
I blundered on: “I really beg a 
thonsand pardons, but as far as any 
knowledge of her malady goes, I 
assure you I have none. A surmise 
I certainly had formed, which I 
grieve to find is not without foun- 
dation, but I trust it is not a hope- 
less case; there are so many suc- 
cessful systems of treatment now, 
provided the affliction has not been 
allowed to become chronic. May I 
ask if it is of long standing?” 

‘You may certainly ask, sir, but 
it can scarcely be with a view to 
obtaining information; the ques- 
tion would be more properly ad- 
dressed to yourself.” 

By heavens! was this girl mad 
too? Perhaps I had got into a 
of ge asylum by mistake. The 

ost was a fair average lunatic, 


cere 
tainly, and the other guests and 
the whole entertainment were quite 
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out of my experience. For reply 
I only stared at her. 

“T must say, sir,” continued the 
lady, “that you astonish me.” 

“T must say, Lady Rose, that I 
myself never felt more astonished 
in my life.” 

“This feigned innocence, this 
insulting unconsciousness,” flashed 
out the lady, with increasing vehe- 
mence, “is more than I can endure, 
Idid not expect to have to thank 
you for anything, certainly, but I 
do feel sincerely obliged to you for 
making me so angry that I must 
throw off all considerations of civil- 
ity to my uncle’s guest, and tell 
you how I loathe and detest your 
base unmanly character. Yes, and 
your vile conduct in winning the 
affections of a dear, pure-minded, 
loving girl, only for the gratification 
of your selfish vanity, and then 
treating her as your mood suits— 
your mood, forsouth |! —smiles one 
day and coldness the next. My 
cousin, it is trae, withholds her con- 
fidence ; says little—almost nothing; 
but I can see with my eyes, and I 
can form conclusions for myself. 
This has gone on too long, sir! 
You shall not kill my cousin. Her 
health is breaking, her spirits are 
broken; but you shall be called to 
account—to account, sir. I have 
but to denounce you—-and denounce 
you I will—to secure a reckoning for 
these accumulated insults.” 

** Lady Rose,” I said, “there is 
some extraordinary mistake which 
I cannot explain, but——” 

“There is no mistake—there can 
be no mistake. You came here 
deliberately on her uncle’s invita- 
tion, did you not?” 

“I believe I did,’’ I replied. 

“ All! you are cautious, and slow 
to make admissions, I see; never- 
theless you came here deliberate- 
ly, knowing you would meet my 
cousin.” 

““T deny that,” I said. 

“You will deny perhaps that you 
received a note from her in the 
opera-house last week?” 

** No, I won’t; but, for heaven’s 
sake, listen to me!” 
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“Tt is quite unnecessary. As I 
have sail, Mary is reticent. I 
know, however, that you received 
a note from her, and I do not think 
I can be wrong in judging that it 
stipulated that if you caine here to- 
night she was to accept it as a token 
that you meant to put your rela- 
tions with her on a proper footing 
immediately. It would be ridicu- 
lous to suppose anything else. And 
now, from her sudden indisposition, 
I can only surmise that you have 
contrived (for oh! you gy ‘man- 
geurs de cceurs,’ as you call your- 
selves, have your deep well-prac- 
tised arts of persecution) to com- 
municate to her somehow that you 
have been graciously pleased to 
change your mind. The conse- 
quence is, she is violently ill. But 
this must stop, sir; it must and 
shall stop, Captain Burripcs! ” 

“Burridge, did you say? Can 
I believe my ears? Burridge? 
What! the old old story come to 
life agnin! Ha, ha, ha! Ha, ha, 
ha!” and I laughed long and loud. 
Vulgar perhaps, but qnite hysteri- 
cal, yet not the less displeasing to 
Lady Rose, who, remarking, “ As 
you have thrown off even the out- 
ward semblance of a gentleman, I 
shall leave you, but do not suppose 
that all this shall pass with impun- 
ity,” began to walk rapidly away. 

I came to myself at once. “ Lady 
Rose,” I cried, “stop—for pity’s 
sake, for your own sake, for your 
cousin’s sake especially—stop and 
listen. I told you there was a mis- 
take somewhere; I see it now. I 
am not Captain Burridge.” 

“What!” she exclaimed, “not 
Captain Burridge? Why, I saw 
you once myselt at Mrs, Stainton’s 
ball, and I recognise you perfectly.” 

“Nevertheless I am not the man; 
there is an extraordinary likeness 
between him and me which has 
produced many a contretemps, but 
never a painful one such as this 
before.”’ 

“ How—how can I believe this?” 
faltered Lady Rose, looking aghast 
and faint. 

“Madam, you must believe it; 


the situation is as painful to meas 
it is to you, but you may consider, 
I assure you, all that has passed as 
if it had not taken place.” 

“This is all very well,” said La- 
dy Rose, recovering herself, “but, 
pray, how do you come to person- 
ate Captain Burridge as my unele’s 
guest ?” 

**T don’t persovate him. I dine 
with your uncle in my own character 
as Captain Bruce of the — Fusil- 
eers; there, this is your aunt’s iavi- 
tation,’ and I handed her the note. 

“* Mrs. Lewis presents her compli- 
ments——’ Why, what is this?” 
said Lady Rose. “Mrs. Lewis! 
she is not my aunt?” 

“Not your aunt?—why, who is 
your aunt?” 

“Mrs, Badger, of course.”” 

“ Badger-Lewis, though, or Lewis- 
Badger?” 

‘Neither the one nor the other; 
and I know she thinks you are Oap- 
tuin Burridge, for a Manchester 
friend asked them to be civil to 
Captain Burridge when he came 
down here; and we heard a fort- 
night ago that his regiment was on 
the way, and so he was asked for 
this party; and, indeed, I thought 
my uncle had some sort of acquaint- 
ance with him.” 

“Well, I was asked to dine with 
a friend of our parish clergyman, a 
Mr. Lewis, at Carysfort Villa here. 
I knew nothing of liim, but accept- 
ed, and as I was looking for the 
house your uncle saw me, appar- 
ently recognised me, called me in, 
and in I came, not doubting that 
he was Mr. Lewis, and hence this 
horrible imbroglio. Now I under- 
stand all the rest.” Then I told 
her about: the opera and the state 
of mystification I had been in, and 
added: “Isee now the cause or 
your cousin’s sudden agitation at 
dinner. It was when I spoke for 
the first time (now I think of it) 
that her expression changed and 
became one of real dismay. She 
must then have discovered her mis- 
take, and it was very shortly after 
that she fainted; and I candidly 
confess to you, Lady Rose, that, un- 
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der all the circumstances, I believed 
her to be insane, I beg you to 
assure her how deeply grieved I am 
to have been unwittingly the cause 
of distress to her. Pray say that I 
saw it was a case of mistaken iden- 
tity from the first. Tell her that 
there is nothing uncommon in it, 
and that similar things have often 
before happened tome. As for the 

ainful part of her secret which you 
— indicated, she need not know 
that I have become possessed of it. 
If I have the happiness of again 
meeting you, which I hope I may, 
I may perhaps have an opportunity 
of telling you of many laughable 
cases that have arisen from the 
mistaken identity of Captain Bruce 
and Captain Burridge; but, mean- 
time, I must not forget that I am 
in an awkward position here, and 
should at once take my departure, 
after explaining to your uncle that 
I am here as an impostor, though an 
involuntary one.” 

“It is very kind of you, Captain 
Bruce, to take such a view of the 
matter,” said Lady Rose, “and to 
show such an interest in saving 
dear Mary’s feelings; but I feel I 
do owe you a thousand apologies 
for my violence and rudeness; and 
then the way I abused you! Oh! 
I shall never be able to bear the 
thought of it, What can I do? 
What can I say?” 

“Pray, Lady Rose, do not think 
of it; and as for your violence, as 
you call it, you know it was not 
directed against me really, but 
against one who apparently deserves 
stronger treatment. For the rest, 
as I am certain your uncle is too 
good-natured to feel anything but 
simple amusement at this comedy 
of errors, I can assure you that if 
it had not beeu tur the pain I have 
geen you and your cousin suffer, I 
should look upon the whole episode 
as simply absurd and farcical.” 

“T am sure you are very kind 
and forgiving,’ said Lady Rose. 
“Perhaps, then, we had better go 
back to the house.” 

Nothing could be kinder or gen- 
tler than her manner had now be- 
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come. In her generous wish» to 
make the amende for the rating she 
had given me, she was eviden 
trying to let me feel that I was the 
person to be commiserated under 
the circumstances. She seemed to 
feel that the rites of hospitality 
had somehow been violated in my 
person; and thus, from being a.vil. 
lain of the deepest dye, I now ocen- 
pied the position of a rather high- 
minded martyr. 

The shades of night had fallen 
upon our singular interview, and 
as we passed back through the gar- 
den (never, by the by, having 
reached the celebrated cascade) we 
found that it was deserted by the 
revellers. Rejoining the company 
after such a prolonged téte-d-téte 
would have been rather awkward 
under ordinary circumstances, but 
I knew the announcement I had to 
make to uncle Badger was a coup 
de thédtre which would cast every- 
thing into the shade. 

We ascended to the drawing-room 
and entered. <A lady had just fin- 
ished singing a song at the piano, 
and our host and sume of the guests 
were bustling ab ‘ut, arranging sev- 
eral tables for whist. Our entrance 
evoked a general exclamation, 

“Well, my Lady Rose! well, my 
gallant Captain!” cried old Badger, 
“T thought you had lost yourselves 
in my extensive domain. Did you 
tumble over Niagara, or what? 
Give an account of yourselves—ha, 
ha, ha!” 

‘Dear Rose,’’ chorussed the aunt, 
“how very imprudent of you to 
stay out all this time in the dew. 
Where ever have you been?” 

“Tt is entirely my fault, Mrs. 
Badger,” said I—“entirely; and 
I have another confession to make, 
which I hope will not offend you. 
Iam sure it wil] take you all very 
much by surprise.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Badger looked puz- 
zled. The spinsters pricked up 
their ears, half anticipating some 
new version of “the story without 
an end;”’ and the immortals fam- 
bled their watch-chains and looked 
yearningly at the cards. 
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“Mr, Badger,” I said, “do you 
know who I am?” 

‘Know who you are, my dear sir! 
What an idea! What d’ye mean?” 

“J mean what I say. Do you 
know my name?” 

“Why, of course I do; you're 
Captain—tut, tut—of course I do— 
Captain Blundell—no, hang me!— 
Blewit—Bodger. Yes, you’re Oap- 
tain Bodger from Aldershot.” 

“ No, I’m not.” 

“ Well, well, I have a treacherous 
memory for names. What does it 
signify? You needn’t be laughing, 
Jemima. Anyhow, you're old Tim- 
brel’s friend, and you’re a Dragoon 
Guard, and a right good fellow into 
the bargain,” he added, giving me 
a hearty apologetic slap on the 
shoulder. 

“* My dear sir,” I replied, ‘‘I never 
heard of old Timbrel in my life be- 
fore, and I’m not a Dragoon Guard ; 
I’m a Fusileer.”’ 

Badger looked fairly bamboozled. 

“Eh? what? Nonsense! Dam- 
me! it was old Timbrel, and I saw 
you at his house with my own 
blessed eyes. I did. Eh, Jemima?” 

“Oertainly,” said Mrs, Badger, 
“it was Mr. Timbrel who asked us 
to pay any little civility we could 
to Captain Burridge.” 

“Exactly; but I’m not Captain 
Burridge—I’m a Scotch impostor.” 

There was a momentary silence, 
and then a shout of laughter, in 
which I myself joined. 

“Well, well, well,” continued 
Badger, “what does it all mean? 
If he’s a Scotch impostor, Jemima, 
you had better count the spoons,” 
and again Badger was overcome 
with mirth. 

Seeing that the humour of the 
thing tickled the company, I con- 
tinued plying our host in a serio- 
comic way, and at last told him 
how the matter really stood. Where- 


upon the mirth was redoubled, and,. 


when it subsided, old Badger heart- 
ily gave me his hand, and clapped 
me on the back, saying,— 
“Weil,.it’s been my very good 
luck, I’m sure, to make your ac- 
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quaintance, and I hope you'll con- 
sider it all the same as a r 
introduction, and come and see us 
often again, if our bad dinner hasn’t . 
frightened you; but, Lord bless us! 
when I think of it, it nearly kills 
me. There was I talking away about 
old Timbrel’s tomfooleries, and you 
never saying a word, looking as 
grave as a judge—oh Lord! oh 
Lord!” and the old gentleman was 
off again. “And it was Lewis you 
were to have dined with? Well 
I’ve swindled him out of your good 
company; but it oughtn’t to be 
lost what a neighbour gets. Ill 
tell you what I’Jl do. Tl call on 
Lewis to-morrow morning; Ive 
never called on him yet—not from 
not wishing to be neighbourly, but 
somehow one puts these things off 
—and now this will bea rare excuse, 
Tl call on him to-morrow morni 
and make your apologies and te 
him the fun; and I’}] tell you what, 
we'll have some more fun; I'll ask 
Lewis to come and dine, and you 
must come, and we'll get this other 
Oaptain to come the same day, and 
we'll compare notes. What a lark! 
and you’re really so like; but I see 
it myself, bless me! ha, ha, ha! 
capital! We'll have to ticket you, 
by Jove! like port and sherry. 
You'll cut in for a rubber, won't 
you? you’re not afraid of being 
arrested as an impostor, eh?” 

“Oh no!” I replied; “I would 
have no fears in such a hospitable 
house, even if I were one; but it 
is late, and I must be getting back 
to the camp. My trap has been 
here for some time ;”’ for a servant 
had twice announced its arrival, 
and, on the second occasion, ap- 
peared to be struggling with a 
strong inclination to laugh, which 
I had no doubt was inspired by 
some vagaries on the part of Jack 
Leslie, whom it would be pradent 
to get off the premises as soon as 
possible. 

“God bless me! what’s that?” 
exclaimed Badger, as the tones of 
a key-bugle, sounding “the alarm,” 
“the assembly,” “the advance,” 
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and “the double,” burst through 
the window in rapid succession. 

“What can it be?” said every 

one. 

“I knew very well what it was. 
Jack was intensely practising the 
instrument in question at that time, 
and was used, when he went off for 
an afternoon’s “out,” as he called 
it, to take the bugle with him for 
undisturbed practice in solitary 
places. Now tle graceless wretch, 
being impatient, was undoubtedly 
using it as a fulerum for my re- 
moval from the festive scene. 

“T know what it is,” I said; but 
after so many extraordinary things 
I daren’t tell the naked truth. “It’s 
my fellow; the scoundrel has got 
tipsy at the inn, no doubt, and he’s 
musically inclined, and constantly 
earries that key-bugle about with 
him, and he is making the noise, I 
am afraid; so I will get him away 
as quickly as I can. Good-night, 
Mrs. Badger; good-night, Lady 


Rose; I hope I shall—I hope I 
shall have the—the—good-night ; ” 


and I dashed on to the staircase, 
followed by my host. 

“Drunk, did you say?” he in- 
quired. 

**1’m afraid so,” I replied. 

“God bless me! I hope he hasn’t 
been over my borders with his 
wheels.” 

“Oh no! he’s pretty steady, even 
when he’s much in liquor.” 

“Well, that is a thing I never 
could stand—a drunken groom. 
Take my advice and send him to 
the lock-up at once.” 

By this time we had reached the 
hall-door, and were saluted with a 
cry from the outer darkness, — 

““Now, then, stoopid, air you 
coming ?” 

This was too much for Mr. Badg- 
er, and he bawled out,— 

“Yes, we’re coming, you scoun- 
drel; and I’ve just been advising 
your master to send you to the 
lock up.” 

“Lock up your jaw, old Cali- 
pash,”, responded Jack. 
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“ Silence, John! ” I thundered, 

“Oh! you really ouglit to have 
him locked up,” implored Mr, Badg- 
er. “James and William can ron 
him down in a twinkling; say the 
word and it’s done.” 

“Olear your throat, you old 
bloater! ” cried Jack; and indeed 
the old gentleman was husky with 
excitement. 

“Oh, this is monstrous!” cried 
Badger. “At all events, let me 
beseech you not to let him drive.” 

“Oh, that I won't,” I said, spring- 
ing on to the step. 

‘““No man drives my mare but 
myself,” said Jack, showing fight, 
and clutching the reins. 

“We'll see about that,” I said; 
and wresting the reins from him 
after a short tussle, I drove off at 
@ canter. 

“Minp tHe Aravoarta!” This 
was the Badger’s last good-night. 

Jack was, as I expected, decided- 
ly tipsy, and not a little savage at 
my usurpation of the ribbons. 

‘You're a nice fellow,” he said, 
“to oblige—running off with a fel- 
low’s mare and trap like that.” 

* And you’re a nice sort of fel- 
low,” I rejoined, ** to come disgrac- 
ing me, and yourself, and the regi- 
ment, at a strenger’s house, with 
your blackguardly conduct.” 

“Tl shoot that old soap-boiling 
friend of yours,” blustered Jack; 
“lock-up, forsooth !” 

“Tt would have served you right 
if I had let his fellows trot you 
down there for the night.” 

“Yes; and I like your swagger- 
ing me—me, a commissioned ens— 
officer, I mean—as your private ser- 
vant. Oonfounded cheek! ” 

“You'd better shut up, Mr. Jack. 
I should certainly have been 
ashamed to pass you off as an 
officer in a regiment I belonged 
to.” 

Jack hereupon relapsed into 
heavy sulks, and, after a silent 
drive home, parted from me at my 
quarters without saying “ Good- 
night.” 
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Mr. Lewes’s ‘History of Phi- 
losoply’ is so well known, and its 
merit so generally recognised, that 
any commendation of it from us, 
at this late hour, must be quite 
superfluous. Lucid, succinct, and 
as animated as a book dealing with 
abstractions could possibly be, it 
may be confidently said that there 
is no work in our language from 
which a student may gather so 
much metaphysics with so little 
fatigue. Wriiten to show the hope- 
lessness of what is pre-eminently 
called metaphysics by those who 
draw aline of distinction between 
it and psychology, it is still pre- 
cisely the book best fitted to intro- 
duce us into the labyrinth of dis- 
cussions which passes under that 
formidable name. His love of clear- 
ness nust help to preserve young stu- 
dents from that fascination of the 
vague and the mysterious which 
overhangs this subject. Nor do we 
think that his scepticism as to the 
results attainable by metaphysical 
studies will deter those who have 
a real vocation for them from pur- 
suing them further. The born meta- 
physician is an incurable thinker ; 
and whether you tell him to be- 
lieve or tell lim to disbelieve, it 
will alike end in setting’ him to 
think. It matters little what doc- 
trine he begins with, he will run 
through the whole circle before he 
closes his career. 

In this third edition of his work 
Mr. Lewes has enlarged his plan— 
we have two large volumes instead 
of one; and he has availed himself 
of the latest publications—as, for 
instance, of Mr. Grote’s elaborate 
work on Plato—to improve or 
modify what had already been 
written, Butthat which especially 
distinguishes the present edition 
from its predecessors is the fuller 


statement it contains of the anthor’s 
own philosophy. Mr, Lewes from 
the first wrote with a purpose—he 
wrote the history of metaphysics to 
demonstrate the futility of meta- 
physics; it was not his only task 
to tell us what Plato, or Descartes, 
or Kant, or Hegel had. taught, but 
he entered on a survey of the doc- 
trines of these and other phi- 
losophers in order to lead us. to 
certain conclusions on philosophy 
itself. A history in form, it was 
in purpose polemic. Nor was ita 
worse history on this account. The 
author’s bias—if such it is to be 
called—told equally against alZ the 
metaphysicians, and was less likely 
to betray him into misinterpreta- 
tions than a favouritism for an 

one of them. In the present edi- 
tion this polemical character stands 
out with still greater distinctness. 
A Prolegomena has been added, 
which gives a careful and explicit 
statement of the author’s views; 
and several of the briefer chapters 
of the work itself—as those on Con- 
dillac, Cabanis, and Darwin—derive 
their chief and almost entire interest 
from being made the vebicle of his 
own psychological and physiologi- 
cal opinions, For Mr. Lewes is as 
much distinguished as a physiolo- 
gist as a metaphysician, or writer 
on philosophical and critical topics. 
If he himself is not a discoverer in 
the science of physiology (of which 
our own knowledge does not enable 
us to judge), the reader may, at 
all events, be sure that he receives 
from him the latest discoveries, or 
the latest theories, of the most ad- 
vanced physiologists, whether of 
England or France or Germany. 
A thorough knowledge of that de- 
partment of physiology where vital 
and perseew phenomena encounter, 
enables him to do justice to Gall, 
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and to others who approach the 
study of mind through our physical 
Kant and Gall might 
be selected as typical writers, illus- 
trative of very opposite methods 
of study ; and Mr. Lewes has been 
equally successful—so we presume 
to think—in his 
philosopher of Kénigsberg and of 
the founder of phrenology. 

It is not, however, our intention 
to follow Mr. Lewes as the historian 
of philosophy; we are induced to 
this third edition of his 
work by the appearance of the 
Prolegomena, and of those other 
portions to which we have just 
alluded as containing expositions 
of his own views. 
need hardly say, is a Comtist—he 
is one of the most prominent sup- 
porters in England of the Positive 
philosophy. With him science com- 
prehends, or ought to comprehend, 
all attainable truth: to enlarge the 
arena of science, to complete every 
department of it, to mould the 
whole into one great harmony— 
this is the only legitimate aim of 
the human intellect, 
build up the hierarchy of the 
into one great science, 
which should embrace the inorganic 
and the organic, nature and man, 
the phenomena of form and move- 
of feeling, and of 
It is a grand design. 
All things are seen linked together 
through mechanical, 
chemical, through vital 
phenomena, up to mind, or the 
manifestations 
thought. 


account of the 


Mr. Lewes; we 


He would 


feeling and 
Mind is best studied, 
itis presumed, under the head of 
physiology or biology. Under phy- 
siology we study the 
man ; then social man, and that pro- 
gressive development which society 
exhibits from age to age, can be 
handed over to the historian, and 
a new branch of science called 
sociology will complete and crown 
the hierarchy. 

The design, we repeat, is grand ; 
but, if accomplished, would it in- 
deed involve all our knowledge, 


individual 









and all our just aspirations after 
knowledge? No one would venture 
to contradict Mr. Lewes in the con- 
trast he draws between Science and 
Metaphysies. 









“Metaphysical philosophy,” he sayg, 
“has been ever in movement, but the 
movement has been circular; and this 
fact is thrown into stronger relief by 
contrast with the linear progress of 
science. Instead of perpetually finding 
itself, after years of gigantic endeavour, 
returned to the precise point from which 
it started, science finds itself, year by 
year, and almost day by day, advancin 
step by step, each accumulation 0 
power adding to the momentum of its 
progress—each evolution, like the evo- 
lutions of organic development, bringing 
with it a new functional superiority, 
which, in its turn, becomes the agent of 
higher developments. Not a fact is dis 
covered but has its bearing on the whole 
body of doctrine—not a mechanical 
improvement in the construction of in- 
struments but opens fresh sources of 
discovery. While the first principles 
of metaphysical philosophy are to this 
day as much a matter of dispute as they 
were two thousand years ago, the first 
principles of science are securely estab- 
lished, and form the guiding lights of 
European progress, Precisely the same 
questions are agitated in Germany at 
the present moment that were agitated 
in ancient Greece; and with no more 
certain methods of solving them, with 
no nearer hopes of ultimate success. The 
history of philosophy presents the spec- 
tacle of thousands of intellects—some 
the greatest that have made our race 
illustrious—steadily concentrated on 
problems believed to be of vital import- 
ance, yet producing no other result than 
a conviction of the extreme facility of 
error, and the remoteness of any proba- 
bility that truth can be reached.” 




































All this seems undeniable. 
Science marches on triumphantly, 
as in the broad, open plain, not 
without sound of trumpet; philos- 
ophy has wound through her silent 
labyrinth, returning again and again 
upon her own footsteps. And yet, 
are we henceforth to have no more 
speculations on Power and Being, 
on the First Cause, on the Sole Being, 
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and on the nature of knowledge 
itself? Must we subscribe to the 
sentence which follows immediate- 
ly after the passage we have just 
quoted? Must we accept the words 
which we shall mark in italics as 
containing the final decree against 
philosophy ? 

“ Perilous as it must ever be to set 
absolute limits to the future of human 
capacity, there can be no peril in aver- 
ring that metaphysics never will achieve 
its aims, because these aims lie beyond 
all scope. The difficulty is impossi- 
bility. No progress can be made, be- 
cause no basis of certainty is possible. 
To aspire to the knowledge of more than 
phenomena—their resemblances, co-exist- 
ences, and successions—is to aspire to 
transcend the inexorable limits of human 
faculty. To know more we must be 
more.” 


Do we indeed aspire to transcend 
the inexorable limits of human 
faculty the moment we seek to 
know more than the relations of 
resemblance, of co-existence, and 
succession? It is here that very 
many, perhaps the greater number, 
of Mr. Lewes’s readers will join issue 
with him. They will deny—some 
vehemently, some timidly — that 
science, as thus understood, em- 
braces all human cognition. Some 
“timidly,” we say, because there 
are minds, and not minds of a slug- 
gish character— minds that have 
our respect and fellow-feeling—in 
which a discouragement has been 
wrought by their own fruitless 
attempts at philosophic thinking. 
These acknowledge their difficulty 
in finding answers to questions 
which, nevertheless, they persist 
in asking. These would deny Mr. 
Lewes’s doctrines with a somewhat 
subdued voice; they do not relin- 
quish their aspirations while they 
confess they have little but their 
aspirations to retain. 

But at this point we are not a 
little embarrassed by what ought 
to have been an assistance to us. 
Mr. Lewes has commenced his Pro- 
legomena with a formal definition 
of philosophy—of philosophy as he 
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recognises it; and if we enter into 
any discussion of his senterce or 
decree against philosophy, we ought 
surely to proceed on the basis of 
this his own deliberate definition. 
Unfortunately this definition is the 
most obscure, perhaps the oaly real- 
ly obscure, passage in Mr. Lewes’s 
book. Many other passages and the 
general tenor of his writings give 
us safer or more intelligible guid- 
ance; and yet we feel that we can- 
not pass it over without notice or 
examination, 

What is philosophy? asks Mr. 
Lewes. We will first give our own 
reply, a reply which shall be in 
strict accordance with that contrast 
between it and science which Mr. 
Lewes teaches us to make. Science 
founds itself on the knowledge 
which the senses supply. If it con- 
tradicts the first impression of the 
senses, it does this by knowledge 
still derived from the senses; it 
gathers this knowledge from in- 
numerable observations and experi- 
ments, and, bringing the fragments 
together, forms, or endeavours to 
form, a harmovious conception of 
the universe. It aims to see with 
the mind’s eye that whole of thin 
which the senses reveal partially 
and unconnectedly. But beyond 
this mental vision of the world 
there are questions which men have 
asked themselves, from the begin- 
ning of time, which science cannot 
answer, and which she now refuses 
to entertain. Men have asked 
themselves, for instance, what 
grounds they had for believing the 
senses; they have perplexed them- 
selves as to the nature of human 
knowledge, as to the nature of, 
mind, and whether it has not in- 
tuitions of its own, which, though 
intimately mingled with impres- 
sions of sense, are yet capable, in 
our reflective moments, of being 
eliminated from them. Then, again, 
they have asked themselves whether 
that invariable order in the succes- 
sion of events, which science pro- 
claims as a fundamental truth, is 
some necessity in the nature of 
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things, or whether it is the result 
of a divine power and intellect; or 
whether, in fact, it is to be regarded 
merely as a temporary or accidental 
adjustment—an order which may 
change, as it arose, without the 
possibility of our assigning any 
cause fur its change any more than 
we can assign any cause for its pre- 
sent existence. Questions like 
these science hands over to phil- 
osophy. Philosophy is our attempt 
to answer them. The history of 
philosophy is the history of the 
various and contradictory attempts 
to frame some final answer. 

The discussion of such topics as 
‘these forms a region of inquiry per- 
haps as distinctly marked out as 
other regions of inquiry; for all 
topics contrive to interlace and 
ramify to that extent that it is ex- 
tremely difficult to draw the line 
between any one department and 
another. Now, it is perfectly in- 
telligible that an individual should 
pa*s his opinion upon this whole 
region of inquiry; he may have 
convinced himself that no answer 
can possibly be given to the ques- 
tions asked, and that even the 
questions themselves have often 
arisen from some mere delusion of 
language, men thinking that the 
words they used had a meaning 
when they reslly had none. It 
would not be incorrect for such a 
person to say, My philosophy is 
that I have no philosophy. The 
region of thought to which you give 
this sounding name I too have 
surveyed, and the only use that I 
can make of my survey is, that it 
enables me the better to defend 
and understand that really profit- 
able field of inquiry which I call 
science. Just asthe idea of order 
could not have been arrived at 
without its contrast of disorder, so 
I suppose that an appreciation of 
the method of science could not 
have been arrived at but through 
the contrast with these torturing 
imaginations you call philosophy. 
So far I recognise its utility or ne- 
cessity in the development of mind. 
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No otherwise. My philosophy, and 
it is » very valuable acquisition, ig 
to have no philosophy. 

Such is the po-ition which, judg. 
ing from the tenor of his work, 
we should have assigned to Mr, 
Lewes. Buc such position is by no 
means clearly expressed in the de 
finition he places at the commence- 
ment of his work. On the contrary, 
he appears anxious to give to phi- 
losophy some permanent active 
office, even now, in the discovery 
of truth. He complains of being 
misunderstood, of having been 
falsely reported to have broken 
with philosophy altogether. Phi- 
losophy in one of its pretensions 
only, in one of its phases only, 
as synonymous with metaphysics 
or ontology, had he denounced, 
But philosophy we hold to be 
inseparable from metaphysics, It 
it is proclaimed that philosophy 
has no di-tinct province of know- 
ledge, no especial field of inquiry, 
no truths of her own to teach, 
we cannot understand what fune- 
tion she has to perform, unless 
it be to present that contrast to 
which we have just alluded between 
herself and science. All that re- 
mains to philosophy is to be repre- 
sented by her own past errors and 
fatilities, and to stand there as a con- 
trast to the structure which science 
has reared for us. That last com- 
plete view of the whole, which em- 
braces our past errors as well as 
present truths in one inevitabie 
series, would in fact belong to 
science, if science, and especially 
the science of sociology, were 
ideally complete. Our past errors, 
whether called by the name of the- 
ology or philosophy, would take 
their place in the ordered progres- 
sive development of humanity, parts 
of the scientific whole. 

We must, however, although the 
quotation is rather Jong, - bring 
before our readers the definition 
itself. Perhaps they may detect a 
meaning and a purpose in it we 
have not been able to discover; 
they may, in particolar, be able to 
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unravel what. seems to us an inex- 
tricuble confusion in the relative 
positions here assigned to theology 
and philosophy. 


« What is philosophy ? 

“Theology, philosophy, and science 
constitute our spiritual triumvirate. 
The limits of their several dominions 
have been insensibly shifting, so that at 
various epochs of history they have been 
of very varied importance. For cen- 
turies the predominance of theology 
was absolute and undisputed, Philos- 
ophy meanwhile grew apace, till at 
last it was enabled to assert an indepen- 
dent position; and while these two 
rivals struggled for supremacy, science 
was also quietly and obscurely feeling 
its way to independence. 

“The office of theology is now gene- 
rally recognised as distinct from that of 
philosophy and from that of science. 
Its ancient claim to authority over all 
regions of inquiry has long been felt to 
be untenable, and bas been frankly re- 
linquished. Although claiming to hold 
the keys of the highest truth, it never- 
theless no longer pretends to decide upon 
the lower, but confesses its inability to 
furnish research with effective methods, 
or knowledge with avuilable data. Jt 
restricts itself to the region of faith, and 
leaves to philosophy and . science the 
region of inquiry. its main province is 
the province of feeling ; its office is the 
systematisation of our religious concep- 
tions. 

“ This is the office not of one theology 
but of all. No matter what other func- 
tions the various theologies may assume, 
they invariably assume this, and give it 
pre-eminence. It is thus not only their 
common characteristic, but also their 
highest characteristic; and now that 
the course of human evolution has de- 
tached both philosophy and science from 
theology, this systematisation remains 
its sole function. 

“The office of science is distinct. It 
may be defined as the systematisation of 
our knowledge of the order of phenomena 
considered as phenomena. It co-ordi- 
nates common knowledge. It explains 
the order of phenomena, by bringing 
them under their respective laws of co- 
existence and succession, classing parti- 
cular facts under general conceptions. 

“The office of philosophy is, again, 
distinct from these. It is the systema- 
tisation of the conceptions furnished by 


theology and science, It is émorhun 
émiotnuay. As science is the systemati- 
sation of the various generalities reached 
through the particulars, so philosophy 
is the systematisation of the generalities 
of generalities. In other words, science 
furnishes the knowledge and philosophy 
the doctrine.” 


What doctrine? what kind of 
doctrine? If it is something other 
than science itself has.tanght, then 
we have our old friend metaphysics 
reinstalled ; and if not, the last sys- 
tematisation possible of our know- 
ledge has been performed by science. 

Philosophy is the systematisation 
of the conceptions ‘furnished by 
theology and science.” But the- 
ology, we thought, had been alto- 
gether dismissed from the region 
of our knowledge. It restricts it- 
self, we are told, “to the region of 
faith,” and deals mainly * with the 
province of feeling,” which, in phi- 
losophical language, means that it 
is a creature of the imagination and 
the passions. What are we to un- 
derstand, then, by a sy-tematisation 
of the conceptions of theology and 
science ¢ 


“Each distinct science,” continues 
Mr. Lewes, “embraces a distinct pro- 
vince of knowledge. Mathematics treats 
of magnitudes, and disregards all other 
relations; physics and chemistry con- 
cern themselves with the changes of in- 
organic bodies, leaving all vital relations 
to biology ; sociology concerns itself 
with the relations of human beings 
among each other, and with the relations 
of human beings in the past and in the 
future. But philosophy has no distinct 
province of knowledge ; it embraces the 
whole world of thought; it stands in the 
same relation to the various sciences as 
geography stands to topography. All 
the sciences subserve its purpose, fur- 
nish its life-blood. It systematises their 
results, co-ordinating their truths into a 
body of doctrine, 

“Thus, while theology claims to fur- 
nish a system of religious conceptions, 
and science to furnish conceptions of 
the order of the world, philosophy, de- 
taching their widest conceptions from 
both, furnishes a doctrine which contains 
an explanation of the world and of human 
destiny.” 
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In the Positivism of M. Oomte 
and Mr. Lewes, theology is a mode 
of thinking destined to pass away 
—an imagination, a dream. How 
can the co-ordination of the dreams 
of theology with the truths of 
science furnish an explanation of 
the world? It can explain only 
the past course of human think- 


ing. 

To deny to philosophy any dis- 
tinct province of knowledge, is to 
deny its right to existence. If the 
truths of metaphysics and the fun- 
damental truths of theology do not 
belong to philosophy, philosophy 
is naught, and should retire alto- 
gether before science. 

We are merely perplexed by this 
definition. In the case of another 
writer we should suspect a want of 
candour, or a certain patent hypo- 
erisy. When we are told that 
theology restricts herself to the 
region of faith, this is only a very 
disagreeable way of being told that 
it is a mere dream. When we are 
told that theology is to systematise 
her own conceptions, this is only 
saying that she 1s to dream her own 
dreams. Then philosophy is to 
take the last dreams of theology 
and combine them with the last 
conceptions of science. It seems 
like an effort to do outward homage 
to theology and philosophy, while, 
in fact, both are threatened to be 
absorbed in science, and indeed 
are already catalogued as modes of 
thought of the infancy and child- 
hood of the human race. But in 
the case of Mr. Lewes this is not an 
admissible explanation, for one of 
the charms of his writings is the 
candour and honesty that pervade 
them. 

To us philosophy has her own 
legitimate field of inquiry; what 
she has aecomplished in it is an- 
other question. But if you will 
assign to her no province of know- 
ledge or of hopeful inquiry, then 
she can be described only as some 
transitional mode of thought, des- 
tined to conduct to others of a 
more permanent character. She 
thus becomes part of the history of 
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humanity. Science surveys’ her 
as she surveys all else in the past 
or the present. To science must 
belong the last and only “ explana- 
tion of the universe.” Theol 
and philosophy will live onke 
history, and must be treated ag 
the geologist or paleontologist 
treats those forms of life of a 

era, to which he attributes (as yet 
in some obscure manner) the more 
perfect forms of life which at pre- 
sent exist. 

As a historian of philosophy, 
Mr. Lewes might have contented 
himself with defining the class of 
subjects the various opinions upon 
which he had to record. He might 
have defined philosophy by the 
questions it asks, by the quest it 
makes, leaving the rationality of 
its questions, or the success of its 
inquiry, to be determined thereafter. 
We admit, however, that it was in 
perfect consistency with the polemi- 
cal attitude which he had assumed 
from the beginning, that Mr. Lewes 
should in his definition describe 
philosophy as he recognises it— 
should define, in short, his own 
philosophy, his own doctrine. Ia 
doing this, it appears to us that he 
fell into confusion from a desire not 
to break entirely with philosophy, 
although essentially he had pro- 
nounced her to be a futility. After 
having displaced her as presiding 
over certain lofty speculations on 
God, on mind, on matter, he seeks 
to retain the name by ascribing it 
to certain generalisations, which, 
on examination, will prove to be 
generalisations of science, if they 
have any distinct existence what- 
ever. The co-ordination of the 
truths of science into “a body of 
doctrine” can mean nothing else 
than the survey of the sciences 
themselves — that whole which 
science aims at presenting. It 
may mean something else if you 
co-ordinate the truths of science 
under other truths (theological or 
metaphysical) belonging to philos- 
ophy. But these other truths are 
just what Mr. Lewes denies that we 
possess or can acquire. 
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Leaving this definition behind us 
—a scrutiny of which will not, how- 
ever, be uninstructive—we will make 
on the subject of philosophy this 
one general and very safe observa- 
tion: If philosophy has made 
little advancement in comparison 
with science, nevertheless it is not 
the advancement of science that 
will drive philosophy out of the 
world. The questions she is in the 
habit of asking she may not be 
able to solve, but it is not science 
that will succeed in silencing those 
questions. Science, on the contrary, 
prompts their repetition, perhaps 
in some rather modified form. 
Physics is perpetually leading us 
into subtle speculations in the 
nature of matter and of form. And 
here it is noticeable that we are 
driven precisely to that introspective 
method which is held to be the re- 
proach of metaphysics, When we 
are entangled in this inquiry about 
the nature of form, we cannot 
simply go to the object as presented 
to us by the senses; we cannot rest 
in asking what we see or feel, and 
what others see and feel—we have to 
ask ourselves what we individually 
think. The material world has be- 
come pre-eminently the object of 
our thought. Sensations have led 
us into the knowledge of forms, and 
these forms have movements of 
their own and relations to each 
other, and the man of science has 
a world before him that he thinks, 
not that he sees and touches. His 
mind is full of forces and relations 
and forms—forms which, at one 
instant, seem to have forces for 
their attribute, and the next instant 
seem to be the result of forces. He 
is as bewildered as the metaphysi- 
cian; and, like him, he has to ask 
himself perpetually, What is it I 
really do think? What is it I really 
can think? 

If physics will not allow us te 
rest in the first beliefs which the 
senses give us of matter, physiology 
will not certainly enable us. to 
escape from perplexing problems 
about mind. It is worthy of re- 
mark that the more scientific physio- 
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logy of our author renders some 
of our problems more perplexing 
than they appeared to be ander the 
ruder physiology of the eighteenth 
century. For instance, the idea of 
space, or the perception of outward 
forms, has exercised the psychologist 
as much as any of his problems, 
We all know that Kant thought it 
necessary to give the idea of space 
a quite subjective origin; he could 
not find it in mere sensation, he 
could only describe it as some in- 
tuition that the mind gives out 
at the stimulant of sensation, 
Many psychologists speak fluently 
of the force of association as ac- 
counting for the localisation of 
sensation, or for the forms (as in 
the cases of the sense of touch and 
vision) which our sensations assume ; 
but surely it needs little argument 
to show that association cannot 
account for the first form, the jirst 
position which our senses reveal. 
In this state of things a physiolo- 
gist of the old school entered tri- 
umphantly into the discussion. 
Of course, he said, our sensations 
assume forms—are they not felt 
by this material form? The hand 
feels, the eye sees: a multitude of 
distinct touches range themselves 
over a given space in the sensitive 
body; and in the eye is there not a 
delicate mechanism for separating 
and arranging the finer touches 
which the light showers on the 
retina? We feel and we see 
through this sensitive form—or it is 
the sensitive form itself that feels 
and sees; what need to fetch your 
jdeas of space, or your relations of 
position, out of those mysterious 
recesses of the mind? or what 
need to overtax the great law of 
association? From associated me- 
mories much comes, but memory 
must itself be fed by the senses in 
the first instance. 

But now turn to the physiology 
of the senses, as Mr. Lewes will ex- 
pound it to us, What we thought 
to be itself the sensitive organ, 
proves to be only the. preparatory 
mechanism for conveying a stimu- 
lant to some hidden ganglion, or 
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some portion of the brain where 
the sensitive and the perceptive 
faculties are really excited. The 
retina does not see, nor do we 
see the image on the retina, but 
stimulants are sent up (molecular 
motions, We suppose, because no 
other conception is at hand) from 
the retina to some ganglion at the 
base of the brain, which has the 
wondrous property of feeling this 
sensation of light. Perhaps the 
stimulus proceeds onwards to the 
cerebrum or brain proper, which 
has the property of Jdeation. We 
are at as much loss now to explain 
the common facts of perception as 
if we were referred at once to the 
unextended mind, and the faculties 
it brings with it into the world. 
The optic image is gone from us— 
it is resolved into some indescrib- 
able affection of the nerve, which 
acts as a stimulant to a shapeless 


ganglion. 


“From these indubitable facts,” says 
Mr. Lewes,-when speaking of some of 
the laws of vision, “it is not difficult 
to elicit a conclusion; namely, that sen- 
sation depends on the sensational cen- 
tre, and not on the external stimulus. 
Le When, therefore, it is asked, 
Why do we see objects erect when they 
throw inverted images onthe retina? the 
answer is, Because we do not see the 
retinal image at all; we see or are 
affected by the object: and our percep- 
tion of the erectness of the object does 
not depend on vision, but on our concep- 
tions of space and the relations of space, 
which are not given in the visual 
sensations, but are ideal conceptions; 
conceptions which are acquired in a 
complicated series of inferences, accord- , 
ing to most philosophers—which are 
‘forms of thought,’ according to Kant— 
but which are by no school held to be 
immediate elements of sensation.” —Vol. 
ii. p. 3614 


We would refer the reader to the 
very interesting chapter on Condil- 
lac, where Mr. Lewes points out 
that there are separate organs for 
sensation and ideation, and there- 
by, in a manner, physiologically 
disproves the purely sensational sys- 
tem of Condillac. Condillac and 
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others had treated the mind as if 
sensation alone, by. these varioug 
combinations, could become all. that. 
we denominate as thought. Mr, 
Lewes shows that thought or idea- 
tion belongs to an altogether differ.. 
ent centre. Whatever assistance: it 
was supposed that we derived from 
resolving all our thoughts into sen-. 
sations is taken from us, and we 
are remitted to the attributes of a 
quite specific organ, about which 
all our old psychological questions 
as to the nature of ideation may 
be asked. The physiology of Mr.. 
Lewes is, in fact, far more favour- 
able to the free, unbiassed study of 
psychology than the vaguer notions 
of the old sensational school. But 
it has not the advantage, if advan- 
tage it may be called, of presenting 
us with any facile theory of the 
mind, such as disguises from us the 
more startling difficulties of the 
subject. 

A quotation from this part of Mr. 
Lewes’s work will explain our mean- 
ing, and will be acceptable also as 
a relief from the dryness of our 
own discussions. He is criticising. 
Condillac :— 


“T will begin at the beginning, and 
show that under one name of sensation 
he includes two really different things— 
that is to say, two phenomena having 
different bases; and although allied by 
a community which unites all the phe- 
nomena of sensibility, nevertheless these 
two are as rigidly to be demarcated, in 
virtue of their specific differences, as any 
two phenomena. Sensation and idea- 
tion are two distinct functions. They 
have two distinct organs. 

“By sensation must be understood 
that form of sensibility which belongs 
to the organs of sense, including, of 
course, those important but generally 
neglected sensibilities which arise from 
the viscera and from muscular actions. 
The centres of these are the various 
sensory ganglia at the base of the brain, 
and in the medulla oblongata, with the 
ganglia imbedded in the spinal cord. 

“Ts ideation the same thing? It 
also is a form of sensibility—the pecu- 
liar property of ganglionic tissue; but it 
is a special form, the action of a special 
organ, It cannot be separated from 
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sensation, any more than movement can 
be separated from sensation ; but that 
it is the action of a special organ, and 
subject to special laws, suffices to demar- 
cate it from the activity of the senses, 

“The error of Condillac and his fol- 
lowers, though mainly due to their dis- 
regard of biological method, was en- 
couraged by the common notion that 
ideas are only faint impressions—copies 
of sensations. They are not impressions 
at all. Condillac says that an idea is a 
remembered sensation, and this remem- 
brance is only a lesser degree of vivacity 
in the sensation. The idea is something 
else: so far from being the sensation in 
a lesser degree, it is not the sensation at 
all; it is altogether different from the 
sensation.” 


In answer to Professor Bain, who 
had ascribed to the sense of sight 
an ‘intellectual character,” because 
the sensation of colour can be re- 
covered or retained, as when we 
bring before us some beautiful 
landscape we have seen, he says:— 


“T cannot but think that, if Profes- 
sor Bain will reconsider this statement, 
he will admit that the sensation itself is 
precisely the part which is not retain- 
able, not recoverable; for although the 
image of the landscape beheld in memory 
is like the actual scene which we gazed 
upon—or, in more accurate language, 
although we are similarly affected by the 
remembrance as by the original stimulus 
—this is because landscape in percep- 
tion is constituted by a variety of intel- 
lectual inferences—all its relations of 
space, form, solidity, &c., being purely 
ideal elements; and these only are the 
elements present in the remembrance, 
the actual sensations not being present 
at all. 


“The point in dispute is so import- 
ant, and is so intimately bound up with 
the whole doctrine of the sensational 


school, forming, indeed, the battle- 
ground of all psychological doctrine, 
that we must consider it with more than 
a passing attention. The confusion of 
sensation with ideation is Condillac’s 
systematic error, but it is an error from 
which few if any writers, even of the 
spiritualist schools, have been free. 

xplicitly or implicitly, these two phe- 
nomena have been regarded as two as- 
pects of the same thing. The rigorous 
demarcation of sensation as one process 
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from cerebration as. another process, 
each dependent on its separate nervous’ 
centre, will be found in no psychological 
treatise, Nevertheless comparative ana-. 
tomy has succeeded in demonstrating the 
independence of the organs of sense and 
the brain, although no one has yet suc- 
ceeded in detecting the true relations 
which connect these independent centres, 
and make them act together. We know 
that the brain Por is, the cerebrum) 
is as much an ition to the or, 
sense as these organs are additions to 
the nervous system of the lower ani- 
mals, . . ' 
“Every sense, whether it be one of 
the five special senses or of the so-called 
organic senses (such as those of the ali- 
mentary canal and of muscular activity), 
has its own special centre or sensorium ; 
but there seems to be no ground for as- 
saming, with Unzer and Prochaska, the 
existence of any one general sensorsum 
to which these all converge, and I shall 
therefore speak of the s ional centres 
as the seats of sensation derived from 
the stimuli which act on the organs of 
sense. Considered as sensational centres, 
they are perfectly independent of the 
brain: they may and do act without 
implicating the brain, for they will act 
when the brain is absent. A bird de~ 
prived of its cerebrum manifests un- 
equivocal symptoms of being sensitive 
to light, sound, &c. But in the normal 
state of the organism these centres are 
intimately connected with the brain, and 
the stimuli, which affect them directly, 
indirectly affect the brain. . Light im- 
pinging on the retina determines ac 
in the optic sensational centre; 
change is usually propagated to the 
cerebrum ; and as the first change wasa 
sensation, so is the second an idea.” 


We wish we could continue our 
extract still further, but we have 
quoted enough to show how very 
little aid the most advanced phy- 
siology affords in determining what 
precisely is the nature of percep- 
tion or ideation. We are even left 
in the dark as to how much of 
perception is due to the sensational 
centres, and how much to the brain 
or cerebrum. And if we see forms 
through these sensational 
and the image on the retina is’ 
nothing but an accident attend+ 
ant upon the requisite stimulus 
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to those centres, Reid’s theory of 

reception seems to be brought 
back upon us. The sensation is 
only the signal for the appearance 
of the perception. We are open 
to any theory. And since the 
great organ, the cerebrum, is in a 
manner independent, and brings 
forward its ideas in obedience to 
some stimulant (indescribable ex- 
cept as stimulant), what limits are 
we to set to its productiveness ? 
We have all the old questions re- 
vived of the cerebrum that were 
formerly asked of the unextended 
_mind. Those ideas of substance 
and of cause about which our 
metaphysicians have battled so 
eagerly, are they amongst the pro- 
ducts of the brain? What escape 
have we from ontology and all 
its obscurities? What answer can 
we give, what method can we 
adopt, but the old appeal to con- 
sciousness? We might at least 
have expected from physiology 
that it would have given the cast- 
ing vote—that is, that where two 
psychologists read their own con- 
sciousnesses differently, physiology 
would step in and decide which of 
the two gave the correct descrip- 
tion, and which had been misled 
by some illusion of language, or 
by some mistake of a feeling for a 
thought. But it is not so; rival 
psychologists are stiil left to carry 
on their old contests without any 
umpire to decide between them. 
We are led into metaphysics with 
the same fatality as ever. 

This negation of philosophy which 
has curiously taken to itself the 
name of Positive philosophy, will 
have its numerous disciples, but 
it will not drive the rival schools 
of metaphysics out of the arena. 
It will be only one of the 
champions to occupy the arena. 
How symptomatic is the use of the 
word phenomena, so frequent with 
’ Mr, Lewes, and, we believe, with 
other Positivists! What meaning 
can be attached to it, unless it is 

as a contrast to Nouwmena? 
hence came this contrast, and 
what perpetuates it? This word 
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alone shows on how insecure g 
basis we are treading, even when 
we are most determined to walk 
on nothing but the solid earth, 

We have said that physiology 
and the physiological method of 
studying mind gives us little or 
no aid in determining the question 
of metaphysics. Let us suppose, 
for instance, that this very relation 
between phenomena and noumeng 
is the one to be determined. It ig 
asked whether we legitimately have 
the idea of substance—as of some- 
thing existing independently in 
space, and acting upon our senses, 
or something which exists for us 
in thought but not in the senses, 
Well, it does not affect the validity 
of this idea to show that it cannot 
be any compound of our sensa- 
tions. Ideas do not result from 
sensations after a manner analogous 
to chemical combination (though a 
vague analogy to a chemical syn- 
thesis has evidently influenced 
many of our psychologists). If 
sensation acts as the necessary 
stimulant, yet the product of the 
brain, it seems, is determined im- 
mediately by the nature of that 
special organ, the brain—just as 
the product of a sensational centre 
is determined, not by its stimulant, 
but by the nature of that centre, 
What will be the ideation of the 
cerebrum cannot be determined by 
the sensations of any other gan- 
glion. Neither will it decide the 
question to show that all children 
and savages and many civilised 
men have never been conscious of 
this idea of substance—have never 
made the distinction between phe- 
nomena and noumena. We do not 
require that our idea should be 
either innate or connate. We are 
quite willing to accept the most 
modern doctrine of the develop- 
ment of mind; we readily agree 
with Mr. Lewes that a child is no 
more born capable of reasoning 
than it is born capable of walking 
or talking. Our idea of substance 
shall depend, if you will, on some 
after-growth of the brain itself, or 
some modification of its action, 
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The possibility is still open to us 
that it may appear in the normal 
development of the adult brain, and 
this is all that we require. Every- 
thing in the progressive develop- 
ment of nature is equally original ; 
it matters not when it enters on 
the scene, it always depends on 
the past, and yet is always some- 
thing new. And our metaphysical 
conception of substance may come 
in its due course; and when it 
does come it must simply justify 
itself; it will admit, from its very 
nature, of no verification of the 
senses; the mind, or the brain, 
must deal with it as its own pro- 
duct. 

Mr. Lewes, in the second section 
of his Prolegomena, proceeds to 
ask, What is truth? and to give the 
proper method for its discovery. 


“The question, ‘What is truth?’” 
he says, “ has been variously answered, 
but instead of pausing here to consider 
the answers, I will propose one which 
is sufficiently catholic to be accepted by 
all schools. Truth is the correspond- 
ence between the order of ideas and the 
order of phenomena, so that the one is 
a reflection of the other—the movement 
of thought following the movement 
of things.” 


This very catholic definition of 
truth will certainly be accepted by 
all schools as a description of one, 
and practically the most important, 


class of truths. But Mr. Lewes is 
well aware that it is a very small 
school that would accept it as a 
definition of all truth. No scepti- 
cism has been carried so far as to 
deny a difference between our sen- 
sations and perceptions on the one 
hand, and our memories and anti- 
cipations on the other; and it 
is manifest that a correspondence 
between these is a matter of vital 
interest. Our sensations and per- 
ceptions, whatever their origin, 
have a certain established order; 
and that we should know this 
order, or that, in other words, it 
should be faithfully represented in 
_ the order of our thoughts, is neces- 

sary to self-preservation—not to add 
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that this knowledge constitutes, in 
its completeness, what we denomi- 
nate as science. So far there can 
be no dispute. But is no truth open 
to us of another kind? Must we 
limit ourselves to a Go ndence 
between “ the movement a shout 
and the movement of things?” 
Can we defend ourselves from all 
question about things themselves 
and the origin of our thoughts? 
It is useless, however, to reiterate 
this question. Mr. Lewes has de- 
cided it, at least, for himself; and 
what we have to notice is, that the, 
next great topic, the method of 
discovering truth, is treated in per- 
fect consistency with this, to us 
very practical, definition of trrth. 
When Mr. Lewes proceeds to discuss 
the “ objective and subjective meth- 
ods,” he has a very clear path be- 
fore him. The objective method 
is that which is recognised and 
pursued by all men of science; it 
consists of the three s 
servation, conjecture or  hypo- 
thesis, and verification. The sub- 
jective b cma stops at the second 
stage, that of conjecture or h 
thesis, and does not proceed 46 
verification. By that very state- 
ment it is, of course, condemned, 
He admits of no truths arising in 
the normal development of mind 
or brain which from their nature 
cannot be verified by an appeal to 
the senses. 


“To attain this correspondence be- 
tween the internal and external order ig 
the object of search; and the methods 
of search are two. 

“a, The objective method, which 
moulds its conceptions on realities by 
closely following the movements of the 
objects as they severally present them- 
selves to sense, so that the movements 
of thought may synchronise with the 
movements of things. 

“6, The subjective method, which 
moulds realities on its conceptions, 
herve to discern the order of 

ings, not by step-by-step adjustments 
of the onde’ OF faeas to st Bot by the 
anticipatory rush of thought, the direc- 
tion of which is determined by thoughts, 
and not controlled by objects. 
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+ “Observation of objects presented to 
the mind must be succeeded by conjec- 
ture respecting the connecting but unob- 
served links. The successive stages of 
inquiry are from observation to conjec- 
ture, and from conjecture to verification. 
The subjective method stops at the sec- 
ond stage; its function is hypothesis. 
The objective method’ passes on to the 
third stage ; its function is verification.” 


Then follow some very excellent 
remarks put with Mr. Lewes’s usual 
clearness and vivacity on the nature 
and utility of this spontaneous ac- 
tivity, this “anticipatory rush” of 
thought, and of the necessity to 
check and control it by incessant 
verification. With all this we can- 
not but entirely agree. And if we 
raise the objection, But are there not 
truths which from their very nature 
do not admit of any verification 
from the senses? we are but re- 
turning to the old quarrel. If our 
only possible knowledge concerns 
the resemblance, the coexistence, 
the succession of phenomena, then 
there is no case where this verifica- 
tion may not be demanded. 

“ Metaphysicians proceed,” says 
Mr. Lewes, “on the assumption that 
intuitional reason, which is inde- 
pendent of experience, is absolute 
and final in its guarantee.” They 
cannot do otherwise. Just as the 
relation of coexistence and succes- 
sion must be accepted as finai 
truths, so the relation of noumena 
and phenomena, of cause and effect, 
(presuming such relations to exist 
in the mind,) must be accepted as 
final truths beyond verification, 
Mathematical truths have their own 
peculiarity, into which we need noi 
enter here; physical truths are 
those for which we demand that 
verification on which Mr. Lewes 
properly lays so much stress; meta- 
physical truths are relations spring- 
ng up amongst the objects of 
thought which do not admit of such 
verification. “The objects with 
which ontology concerns itself,” 
says Mr. Lewes, “do not admit of 
presentation, consequently its con- 
clusions are incapable of being veri- 
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fied.” Very true. But there liesthe 
controversy. Are they therefore to 
be excused from a verification not 
in accordance with their very nas 
ture? Or is the incapability of 
a verification by an appeal to the 
senses to drive them at once out of 
court? They are capable, however, 
from their nature, of that verifigg. 
tion which consists in the general 
agreement of all men whose minds 
have reached a certain stage of 
development.” Mr. Lewes would 
perhaps reply, with a smile, “‘ When 
they have received this verification 
—when all metaphysicians are 
agreed on the idea or relations that 
spring up in the human mind ata 
certain stage of development—then 
I, too, will be a metaphysician.” 
Throughout this Prolegomena 
there is much that is instructive 
and much to prompt discussion, but 
the discussion would be generally 
of that subtle character that cannot 
be crushed into a paragraph or two, 
In the section headed the “ Test of 
Truth,” there is some excellent 


hair-splitting between Mr. Lewes, 
Mr. Mill, and Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
We seem to be assisting at a con- 
ference of these three contemporary 


philosophers. So in the section on 
** Necessary Truths,” and on “Some 
Infirmities of Thought,” there is 
much to excite reflection, both of 
an approving and a combative order, 
But, speaking generally, that which 
constitutes the characteristic of Mr. 
Lewes’s work—that which will be its 
passport with many and a stumbling- 
block of offence to many more—is 
simply the Comtism that pervades 
it. Mr. Lewes is frankly a Comtist. 
So far as a man of original powers 
of thinking can consent to enrol 
himself under the standard of an 
other, he is a Comtist. Indeed, it 
is not often that one of so original 
and independent a character of mind 
manifests so zealous a partisanship 
as Mr. Lewes does when speaking 
of the author of the Positive philo- 
sophy. All our old philosophers 
are dead and buried; he assists 
dry-eyed at their interment; here ¢ 
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is our new Avatar, here is our latest 
Buddha. It follows, therefore, 
that a criticism of Mr. Lewes’s book 
almost necessarily resolves itself 
into some estimate of the Positive 
philosophy. It is with the name 
of Comte, as may be seen from his 
title-page, that he terminates his 
history; it is in his criticism of 
Comte that he alone finds a scope 
for the language of cordial assent. 
We beg to say that we are not of 
those who would speak with disre- 
spect or disparagement of M. Comte. 
e admire his wonderful range of 
vision, his astounding persever- 
ance, his rare fertility in reflective 
thought; and we acknowledge that 
the daring extension he made of 
the realm of science in his pro- 
jected sociology entitles him to a 
place amongst those eminent think- 
ers, the history of whom constitutes 
the history of our intellectual pro- 
gress. Nor is the scheme he would 
ae to us without its grandeur. 
hat greater aim could a man put 
before himself than to display the 
unity of the world, physical and 
psychical, to show it to us as one 
ascending scale of many sciences, 
to give to all human thinking, on 
whatever subject, the character and 
certainty of science, so that a man 
might feel that he is a living mem- 
ber of a world whose laws he has 
thoroughly mastered? But this 
great result, it seems, can only be 
purchased by a limitation of the 
mind to the knowledge and method 
which bears the stamp of science, 
There is to be no more talk with 
Plato or with Cicero of the nature 
of the gods, or of the nature of 
anything—of fate, or power, or the 
supreine intelligence; no more 
stretching on tiptoe towards the 
skies; no more philosophy; for, 
were this permitted us, there would 
be an outlying province of thought 
troubled with endless uncertain- 
ties: nature and humanity could 
never be rounded into one definite 
intelligible whole. 
It has been objected ¢hat M, 
Comte in his Positivism merely 
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exemplified the general tendency of 
the age in which he lived to ad- 
vance. the claims and extend the 
boundaries of science. Assuredly 
he is not the first who has endeav- 
oured to reduce the mental and 
the social world, as well as the 
physics, to the laws of science, 

r. Lewes answers the objection by 
showing that what others vagu 
projected he did, or set about do- 
ing. “We have}seen,” he saya, 
“that in the absence of socio 
the creation of the Positive phi 
sophy would have been impossib. 
since thus al] phenomena wo 
not have been embraced.” This last 
of the sciences being constructed, 
“all human knowledge was now 
capable of being treated as a homo- 
geneous and organic whole; one 
spirit, one method, and. one aim 
presiding over each department.” 

nder this head of sociology is 
gathered up all that is not em- 
braced in a scientific account of the 
individual man, and especially that 
evolution of mind which requires 
successive ages for its accomplish- 
ment. The history of the past. be- 
comes a science by the connection 
there is between the past and the 
present, between one age and its 
successor. Thus the wildest ima- 
ginations of man, and all his. blan- 
dering in religion and porn and 
science itself, are capable of being 
scientifically arranged. Philosophy, 
which presumed, by virtue of its 
fancied possession of certain pre 
eminent truths, to overlook and 
preside over all truths, folds her 
arms, confesses her follies, and 
takes her rank amongst the past 
errors and efforts of man orts 
futile in themselves, but leading 
the way to successful endeavour, 
and having, at all events, a place in 
the inevitable evolution of human- 
ity. 

It is manifest that what is pecu- 
liar in Positivism is to be sought 
in this science of the evolution of 
man in successive ages, there 
is here a leading idea of great im- 
portance, and one which M, Comte 
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has the merit of bringing before 
us with singular force and dis- 
tinctness, we are quite ready to ad- 
mit. Our psychologists had been 
too much in the habit of looking 
for the origin of everything that 
concerned humanity in the pri- 
mary faculties of the individual 
man. They were indisputably right 
in regarding society as an assem- 
blage of individuals, each of whom 
must bring to it his own powers and 
susceptibilities. Nevertheless, no 
merely psychological study of the 
individual could teach them how 
these individuals would act to- 
gether in society, what institutions 
they would form, what sort of lega- 
cy one age would leave to another, 
and how the legacy would be used, 
and what, moreover, would be the 
course of their thoughts and their 
speculations, as well of their ac- 
tions. All this must be studied in 
the history of man—in the develop- 
ment of this or that race in this or 
that climate; in the history of all 
that man has thought as well as of 
all that he has done—of his theo- 
logies, his philosophies, his politics, 
his industries. By all means, there- 
fore, let us go back to the study of 
history — of history in its widest 
acceptation—in a new spirit, with 
& new purpose, 

And as the belief is now gene- 
rally entertained that all things 
proceed according to fixed laws— 
that there is no chance in the world 
—that not a stone falls, nor a fancy 
flits across the mind, but has its 
law, comes in its due sequence—let 
us, by all means, collect and scien- 
tifically arrange our facts of history. 
Thus far we shall all agree. It is, 
however, quite another matter what 
progress has been made in the for- 
mation of a science out of history, 
and whether we have seized upon 
the clue which will guide us 
through what at first seems a 
strange mixture of order and of 
chaos, Not gruuging to M. Comte 
whatever n.erit may be due to him 
for projecting the science of soci 
ology, we do not think that ht 
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has advanced far in the structure 
of it. : 

M. Comte’s famous law of de. 
velopment through the three stages, 
theological, metaphysical, and : 
tive, is familiar to all our reade 
and has been sufficiently criticised, 
We will permit ourselves only an 
observation or two upon it. 

Theology is already considered 
by him as a thing of the past, or 
as destined to become such. Now, 
as theology is actually in full forge 
and vitality amongst us, he could 
only be justified in this conclusion 
on one ground—namely, that the 
new method of science, whose au- 
thority increases day by day, is 
radically inconsistent with it, and 
must lead to its extirpation. But 
it so happens that there are thon- 
sands of intelligent Europeans— 
men belonging to the most culti- 
vated class of the most cultivated 
race—who maintain that science is 
not incompatible with theology— 
who very strenuously contend that 
science must and should modify 
theology, but that it does not and 
cannot extirpate it, They maintain 
that the very harmony which science 
reveals cannot be expressed by a 
human being except in terms which 
are essentially theological. In the 
early stages of thought the extra- 
ordinary in nature alone called for 
any explanation (or rather what af- 
fected the man himself in an ex- 
traordinary manner), and it found 
one in the solitary will of a god. 
In a scientific age every incident 
requires} a supernatural explana- 
tion—or none. The whole stands 
before us as one fact, But this 
whole—so many of us maintain— 
cannot be conceived but as the re- 
sult of Power and Intelligence. 

Now the Comtist must here pur- 
sue one of two courses. , in 
consistency with his scientific pur- 
ose, he occupies himself. with col- 
ecting the facts of human society, 
he ffust take the facts as he fin 
them; and what he finds is this, 
that some men think that science 
is inconipatible with theology, and 
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other men think that science modi- 
fies and, while modifying, estab- 
lishes theology. If he descends 
into the arena to decide between 
these two different thinkers, then 
he deserts his scientifie attitude— 
he ceases to be a sociologist, and 
becomes for a time no better 
than a philosopher. He has to dis- 
cuss with metaphysicians what 
conceptions we can form of the 
force and laws of nature gathered 
together in their unity. As a mat- 
ter of fact, science does not gene- 
rally extinguish theology, but 
modifies it. Then if the Oomtist 
asserts that in rational minds it 
ought to extinguish it, he quits 
his historical basis, and has to re- 
sume the discarded weapons of 
philosophy. 

As to the second or intermediate 
stage, called the metaphysical, it 
does not call for much discussion. 
Take what view we may of theo- 
logy, it is merely a matter of curi- 
ous speculation, whether there has 
been the precise intermediate stage 
between it and the strictly scienti- 
fic method, which M. Comte here 
intercalates—that is, whether the 
essences and other occult existences 
which physicists have invented to 
explain the facts of nature were 
really derived from gods, or from 
some previous theological mode of 
thinking. When we reflect that 
the very air that surrounds us is 
an unseen thing, it seems as easy 
for ine imagination to invent un- 
seen things acting upon us, as un- 
seen persons. One fact is abun- 
dantly evident, that an imagina- 
tive era precedes the scientific, and 
to suppose some being with a will 
behind the facts of nature, is the 
first or the prevailing form of the 
human imagination. Beyond this 
we do not find anything certain in 
M. Comte’s law. 

Mr, Lewes writes thus in his 
Prolegomena :— 


“Causes are first personified; next 
raised into Deities; then, by gradual 
elimination of the personal qualities, 
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transformed into entities; and finally 
resolved into Forces, which are expon- 
ents of relations. There first disappears 
the will, next the independent existence; 
and what finally remains is an abstract 
expression of the observed order.” 


Does this faithfully describe the 
course that human thought has 
taken, or the position which it has 
now assumed? Prompted by his 
fears, an ignorant man imagines a 
fictitious person, or a human will, 
behind the scenes, blinding him by 
the lightning, scattering him_ by 
the wind. But this is a mode of 
thinking confined to the circum- 
stances which excite his passions. 
He does not introduce it as a gen- 
eral explanation of events,—why 
there is such a thing as lightning, 
or why there is wind, but rather 
why the lightning or the wind fall 
on him—why man is. struck by 
them. Still ‘eas can any one trace 
the process by which deities have 
been converted into essences or 
occult properties. And as to 
this last stage in which men are 
said to rest, do men of science 
generally recognise it as their rest- 
ing-place? Does nothing remain 
for them but an abstract expression 
of an observed order? We find 
our books of science full of discus. 
sions about forces—some obscure 
enough, we honestly confess—-but 
manifesting anything but a resig- 
nation to an observed order. The 
modern mind seems thoroughly 
imbued with the idea of Pht 
though it has the greatest difficulty 
to know what to do with it. 

There isa later phase of Comt- 
ism which many of the admirezs 
of the Positive philosophy look at ° 
with more regret than approval. 
We mean, of course, that fature 
Society, the new laws and the new 
religion, which our philosopher 
has promulgated. These ve 
found a severe critic in Mr. Mill, 
Mr. Lewes is more indulgent. He 
accepts them as an Se ao 
moral sentiments 


Utopia, worthy of our stud 
cause of the 
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ineulcated. ‘I have never,’ he 
says, ‘“‘been able to accept the 
later works as more than magnifi- 
cent efforts to construct a Utopia, 
which differs from all previous 
Utopias in having the past life of 
humanity as its warrant.” Surely 
if it has the past life of humanity 
as its warrant, it ought not to bea 
mere Utopia. “Grave students,” 
he says, “think it no misuse of 
time to study the Republic and the 
Laws of Plato. Let them approach 
the Systéme de Politique Positive 
in a similar spirit; they will find 
there an intellect greater than 
Plato’s, a morality higher and purer, 
and an amount of available sugges- 
tion incomparably higher.” To 
this appreciation of the two Utopias 
we have not a word to object; only 
it so happens that the one is really 
a thing of the past, which men 
study as a literary curiosity, while 
the other professes to mould living 
men in their thoughts and actions, 

However, we readily admit that 
enthusiastic minds, looking for some 
terrestrial millennium, might easily 
fall into worse teaching. Our 
Socialists and Communists would 
learn some lessons from M. Oomte 
which would make them safer neigh- 
bours and citizens than they are 
likelyto be. They would learn how 
essential a subordination of ranks, 
or rather let us say a division of la- 
bour, a variety of lives, of habits of 
culture, is to the very existence of 
society. A Comtist would never 
be.a revolutionist, in the sense of 
turning the world upside down, or 
levelling all things. Neither can 
the exalted moral sentiments of 
. this new Utopia be denied. They 
are too exalted. Altruism, or care 
for the happiness of others, is not 
only to check or balance the old 
motive of care for ourselves and 
that kith and kin which is almost a 
part of ourselves, but it is to take 
the place of it, so as to be the main- 
spring of human activities. We 
t 


ink that no one will claim for 
this that it has “the past life of 
humanity as its warrant.” 


If the 
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experiment could be made, we wonld 
venture to predict that the soci 
based on such a principle w: 
be a very spiritless society. Ais to 
the new “religion of humanity,» 
it tries our patience too much}; 
we would rather say nothing about 
it. If people choose to meet tm 
gether, or to shut themselves jn 
their rooms, in order to micditate 
on great men and noble women; 
by all means let them do ‘0, A 
reverence of what isgood and 

is an excellent thing to cultivate, 
though we distrust this formal way 
of setting about it. But do not 
give to a habit or custom of this 
kind the name of religion. Itisa 
flagrant misnomer. Religion un- 
doubtedly means more than a belief 
in God, but it means this first of 
all. Our catechism tells us that it 
includes love to our neighbour; 
and philosophers tell us that it 
binds society together; but it binds 
society together and cultivates our 
social affections by the aid of those 
sentiments that spring from the 
relation between the creature and 
the Oreatur. To leave out these 
sentiments and call the rest reli- 
gion! as well talk of a planetary 
system with the sun left out. A re 
ligion which consists of the living 
man worshipping the dead man !l+ 
what can we make of this? And 
what are we to think of this use of 
the term prayer for our medita+ 
tions on deceased legislators and 
poets? 

Is it possible that any Oomtist 
can dream that by calling a homage 
to great men by the name of 
gion he can satisfy the craving 
which man has for some felt rela- 
tionship with the Author of his 
being? It has been said of mytho- 
logies that they were a sort of 
painted screen put before men’s 
eyes to keep them from straining 
fruitlessly into the infinite beyond. 
But so poor a screen-work as this 
was never before devised. Great 
statesmen, great priests, great dis- 
coverers in science, we will honour 
your memory; but, after all, you 
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are, or were, our fellow-creatures. 
You sat where we sit—on our com- 
mon earth. You cannot fill any 
portion of the blank that lies be- 
tween us and the invisible Sun of 
the universe. Inthe name of can- 
dour and common sense let the 
Positivist stick to his own doctrine, 
and not make an absurd mimicry 
of a faith he has relegated tothe 
ast. 

That doctrine, as we understand 
it, is simply this: he gives us the 
advice to forget the problems of 
theology: they are insolvable—let 
them alone. It is an advice which 
very many do not need at all, and 
which those who were supposed to 
need were never yet able to follow. 

Almost simultaneously with the 
third edition of Mr. Lewes’s work, 
Mr. Stirling, the author of ‘The 
Secret of Hegel,’ gave us a transla- 
tion, accompanied with annotations 
of his own, of Schwegler’s ‘ History 
of Philosophy.’ Readers who have 
leisure for the task have an oppor- 
tunity of surveying the history of 
philosophy from two very different 

ints of view. Amongst the notes 
of Mr. Stirling is one which bears 
especially on the doctrine of Comte; 
it is headed, “* Why the History of 
Philosophy ends with Hegel and 
not with Oomte;” and is written 
to justify (so far as a single note 
can do so) his own devotion to the 
great German. We have entered, 
as far as space and the present oc- 
casion permitted, into some criti- 
cisms of the Positive philosophy, 
and we are glad to refer the reader 
to Mr. Stirling for a farther prose- 
cution of the subject. Not being 
an Hegelian, it will not be expected 
that we should side always with 
Mr. Stirling; but the contrast be- 
tween two such men as Hegel and 
Comte cannot fail to be instructive. 


For our own part we regret that 
the history of philosophy should 
end either with Hegel or with 
Comte, if by so ending it is sup- 
posed that either of these has given 
us the last words of human wisdom. 
The one is to us. unintelligible, and 
the other forbids us to think at 
all in the direction of phil ; 
There is one comfort which 

of a certain constitution may derive 
from Hegelianism: we are told, 
those who have patiently stu 

it, that there is room in it for any 
faith you are desirous of preserving, 
Mr. Stirling assures us that “‘ Hegel 
is not only a Theist, but a Chris- 
tian.” So let it be. We will ac- 
cept the assurance of so distin- 
guished a disciple. But how hap- 
pens it (this we say in a marr ernes | 
that Mr. Stirling, who has dev 
himself to philosophy with a rare 
enthusiasm, should let slip from his 
pen such an expression as the fol- 
lowing: “‘ When it is considered 
that what is concerned is an accusa- 
tion of no less a crime than atheism ?” 
We thought philosophy had to do 
with errors, not with crimes. A 
crime is what is punishable by thé 
law. Many have so interpreted the 
doctrine of Hegel as to consider it, 
for all practical purposes, tanta- 
mount to atheism, but no one ever 
thought of hanging Hegel for it. 

We have done but scant justice; 
we feel, to Mr. Lewes’s work. é 
ought to have girded ourselves to 
several important controversies to 
which he invites us. We most leave 
our readers each one to pursue the 
combat for himself; for it is to a 
combat that he will challenge most 
of them. They will learn much 
from him, and amongst other things 
they will learn to conduct their 
own controversy with spirit, can- 
dour, and intelligence. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


Tue life of Marco, which had 
fallen of late into so quiet and 
even pleasant a groove, was appar- 
ently: now to be altogether changed. 
If two months ago he had received 
orders for Naples he would have 
felt nothing short of unmixed sat- 
isfaction at the prospect held out 
to him; but, as it was, he could not 
help wishing, in spite of himself, 
that he might have been allowed 
to wait a month or two more. It 
may easily be supposed that he 
spent an anxious evening and a 
night without much sleep. Eagerly 
the next morning he looked to see 
if the post had brought him an an- 
swer from Weston, and, for the same 
purpose, looked in at his lodgings 
during the day as often as his 
engagements would allow. But, 
when the next day brought no letter, 
he put off his lessons and went 
himself to seek for Weston. What 
was his surprise to learn that Sir 
Herbert had left for Italy only the 
night before, and had left no mes- 
sage whatever for him! He hurried 
to Madame Olivieri, but she could 
tell him nothing except that she 
had missed seeing Weston herself, 
but had duly forwarded the note 
that Marco had intrusted to her. 
She also professed complete ignor- 
ance as to Weston’s immediate 
movements. 

There was, however, still one 
means of procuring information 
open tohim. Outting short his call 
on Madame Olivieri, he went at once 
to General Lindsay’s, Florence was 
out, but he learned from her father, 
who was himself surprised at this 
sudden freak of his future son-in- 
law, that it was perfectly true that 
the latter had left for Naples, but 
that he was going to pass through 
Paris on his way, to which place 
all letters were to be addressed to 
him during the next three days. 


This was quite sufficient to enable 
Marco to act. i 
In the first place, he had to ob 
tain a French passport. This; by 
the recommendations and help of 
his friends, he was able to do with- 
out any delay or much diffical 
except that he could not ay 
taking it in his own name. Then, 
having packed up a box or two; 
paid the rent of his lodgings and 
the one or two small sums that he 
owed besides, he wrote notes to 
all his pupils to say that he had to 
leave suddenly for Paris on im 
portant business, and also to Mad- 
ame Olivieri, whom he thought. it 
better not to see again before he 
went. There was only one thing 
left for him to do before leaving 
England—to say good-bye to Flor- 
ence Lindsay. 
His prospects had indeed changed 
since his last meeting with her 
Then he Jeft her in all the elation 
of hope: now he sought her only.to 
leave her in all probability for ever, 
It was not in his nature to sacrifice 
the cause even to the love of Flor- 
ence—such an idea never occurred 
to him; but it was not in. the 
nature that he shared with all men 
to make the sacrifice of his own love 
without a fearful sinking of the 
heart. The preference of hard 
duty to inclination is not always 
rewarded by the approval of con- 
science, and there is such a thi 
as repentance for not having yield 
to temptation. Had Marco yielded, 
he would have felt guilty for a —_ 
time, no doubt, until habit, 
the natural change in temper and 
character that age inevitably bela 
came to persuade him that he 
in reality chosen the better party 
but for natures of scrupulous 
honour like his, conscience has 
many stings to set against very 
few positive rewards. Of the 
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noble army of martyrs many, no 
doubt, faced the flames with tri- 
umphant joy; but there must have 
been some who endured to the end, 
sustained by no celestial vision, and 
saved by no ecstasy from a single 
fiery pang. 

It was in this mood that he pre- 
pared himself for his last meeting 
with Florence. Outwardly, he wore 
his usual composure, even when she 
entered the room radiant and hap- 
py. He even brought himself to 
smile as he said, ‘‘I hope you have 
read a great deal since our last 
lesson, for I am afraid that I must 
ask you to take a holiday—perhaps 
for a long time.” 

“A holiday? why?” she asked. 

“YJ am afraid that I shall have 
to leave my pupils fur some time to 
come,” 

The tone in which he said this 
struck her, and a look of something 
like alarm came over her face as 
she asked, ‘‘ Why? What are you 
going to do?” 

“I have had news that obliges 
me to leave England.” 

“T hope the news ” she 
hesitated. 

“Ts not bad, you would say? 
No, not in the sense you mean. 
But still it calls me away, and I 
must go.” 

“But surely not for long? We 
shall see you again soon?” 

“T wish I could think so,” he 
answered. He was afraid to meet 
her eye, and looked down. 

“You do not mean——” she said. 

He looked up, and read in her 
pale face and questioning eye the 
words that she left unsaid. She, in 
her turn, looked down. Her instinct 
told her that he had come to say 
good-bye to her for ever. 

‘*Come,” he said, “ we will finish 
this lesson, at all events. Where 
was it we left off?”. He took up 
the volume of Dante; it was 
Baroni’s present, which he had 
never yet brought away. There 
stood the line before him, which 
his: imagination did not. find hard 
to turn into an omen of evil, 


‘ioe: aliquis nostris ex ossibus 
tor.’ 

She looked at him appealing’ 
ants 9 y he closed “43 

ook, were embarrassed, 
and neither knew what to ° 
Both felt that the words “ - 
bye” had been already said—and 
what more was there to say ? 

“That is your book,” she said, 
hurriedly, at last; “you had better 
take it with you when you go,” 

‘* Would you take care of it for 
me?” he answered. It would be, 
he thought, some little comfort for 
him to think that he had left with 
her something of his—something 
that he prized, and might hereafter 
claim again. 

“As you like. It will be safe 
here,” she answered. 

There was another pause, and 
this time it was Marco who broke it 
by rushing into commonplaces. 

‘TJ suppose you will not want 
to give up your Italian. Do you 
know any master , 

‘‘Noabody. I shall give it up.” 

‘That would be a pity, would it 
not?” 

“Oh, I don’t see that it. mat- 
ters.” 

“Well, you know best, I sup- 
pose.” 

‘“‘T don’t see what that has todo 
with it.” She was trying to take 
refuge in petulance, and failing mis- 
erably. 

‘*May I ask you to do me one 
kindness?” he asked. ‘I should like 
you to finish reading Dante.” 

She had looked interested when 
he had begun to speak, but disap- 
pointed at the end. She answered, 
‘How can I, by myself?” | 

He looked disappointed also. 
“Then you will not promise me?” 
he asked. She did not answer. 
Marco abruptly continued in ‘a 
low and hurried voice, ‘‘ We shall 
remain good friends, shall we not? 
You will not quite forget me?” 

Still she was silent ; but her heart 
was beating fast and her eyes were 
bent down. 

Marco himself felt his self-com- 
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mand failing him—or rather he did 
not feel it failing him, for it had gone 
already. 

‘Let me have that one thought 
with me that, while I am working 
and perhaps fighting for Italy, I 
have a little sympathy from you— 
that you will sometimes wish well 
to Italy and me. Do not let me 
go without this; it would be every- 
thing to me. If I have not your 
love, let me have this, at least—-for 
I love you, Florence, above the 
world, above Italy.” 

She was still silent, but it was 
silence of the sort that gives hope. 

‘My own Florence,’ Marco went 
on, with growing confidence, and 
taking her hand—“have you not 
known it till now? With your 
love I shall indeed fight well for 
Italy ; or, if you will, let all things 
go so that I may keep your love.” 
Where was now the disciple of 
Baroni ? 

“Dearest Florence,” he still con- 
tinued, “ will you not say one word 
now? or rather, let me think it 
said already. Yes, Florence, I love 
you—how can I say how much? 
I do not ask you to give me all your 
’ love; though, if you gave it all, 
you would not give so much as 
mine is for you.” 

Florence had heard him as though 
ina dream. Butevery dream must 
have its waking, and hers was close 
at hand. With a deep sigh she 
slowly withdrew her hand from his 
and raised her eyes, 

“Oh, what is it we are doing?” 
she exclaimed; “what have you 
said?” 

* Oan you love me, Florence ?” 

“Pray go,” was all her answer; 
“this is worse than madness. Good- 
bye, dearest friend. May God 
bless you always!” Once more she 
held out her hand, and then burst 
into tears. 

“Florence!” exclaimed Marco, 
not releasing the hand that she 
scarcely made an effort to withdraw. 
“Tf you cannot love me, say so; but 
you will not, you cannot, say it.” 
“Will you not have mercy upon 
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me?” she _— through » her 
tears. “I cannot: bat go—yop 
will serve Italy better; you will fore 
get this.” 

“My God! how should J fons 
get? It is impossible. What cay 
you take me for? But you do A. 
think so. Your own heart, Flor 
ence——” 

‘““Oh! what have I done’to aly 
serve this?” she went’ on. “ Good! 
bye.” 

* This, then, is your only word 
—your last ?”” 

* Good-bye.” 

“ Florence, I believe in my soul 
that you do not mean this.” 

“Indeed it must beso.” 

“But why? You have not said 
you cannot give me your love, 
What, then, should stand in my 
way? Florence, this is a simple 
question s for God’s sake, say yes or 
no! and if you say no, I will not say 
a word more.’ 

She murmured something, but it 
was inaudible. 

** Florence, I will believe your 
heart. Let that tell you what to 
say. Whatever you say now, I will 
believe.” 

“ Why are you so cruel to me?” 

“T cruel? I, who would do ally 
give up all, for your least wish ?” 

“ Then go; that is all I can say? 
Believe me, jit will be best for us 
both.” 

“T will not go for such a reason. 
I believe it would be worst for you 
and for me.” 

**Do you think I suffer nothing? 
Why will you add to what I suffer?” 

“Then good-bye, Florence, for 
ever.” Before she could answerhe 
had pressed his lips to her hand and 
was gone. 

Florence had indeed spoken tra- 
ly when she spoke of her suffering. 
As soon as Marco was gone she 
rushed to her own room, and there, 
thrown forwards upon the bed, with 
her face buried from the light, she 
gave way to all her despair. “Yet 
how could she have geted other 
wise? How could she say or dos 
word or act which would assuredly 
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make her father, who, loved her so 
much, and whom she loved so much 
in retarn—whom she had never will- 
ingly vexed or disobeyed in her 
life, and who. lived, solely for her— 
miserable for the rest of his days, 
and perhaps even shorten . those 
days with shame and sorrow? She 
knew how the suit of Marco would 

pear to him—as that of a needy 
disreputable adventurer for the 
hand of a supposed heiress; and 
though she did not do her lover 
this injustice, Marco’s whole char- 
acter and history were such as to 
make even her sympathise with 
what she knew would be her fa- 
ther’s opinion of them, Marco was 
a democrat, an active revolutionist, 
a leveller, and his being born a 
gentleman only made him the worse, 
as.a traitor to his own order; he 
had abused his position as a teach- 
er; he was a friend and follower of 
the notorious Baroni, and an infidel 
probably, or a Papist at the best. 
There was not one of Sir Alexander 
Lindsay’s opinions by which he did 
not stand condemned, Her father’s 
faith in good blood, his scrupulous 
honour where women were concern- 
ed, his religious strictness and his 
loyalty, would all be outraged. Be- 
sides, was she not herself engaged 
already to another man, and one 
who had waited patiently for her 
all these years? Should she be so 
selfish and so false as to break her 
faith like this? What would Marco 
himself, made up of truth and self- 
sacrifice as he was, think of her 
then? No—it was impossible; and 
yet she dwelt on Marco’s words and 
looks during their last interview 
until sometimes even impossibility 


* BT 


seemed too hard to bear. For he 
had read her heart rightly, and. she’ 
had had to renounce her whole self 
in renouncing him. 

Marco simply felt as if life were 
henceforth to be a barren journey, 
whose duties had still to be done, 
but without pleasure, and with no 
pride in doing them well. He mnst 
still. fight for Italy, but no longer, 
with the old glow of patriotic enthu- 
siasm ; and he must still live for her, 
though his own heart were realy, 
as dead as it seemed to him to be. 
That Florence had been on. the 
very point of yielding he even now 
felt sure; but this gave him little 
if any comfort, for the fact, if fact, 
it was, only went to show how very 
much in earnest she must have been 
in resisting her inclination to yield. 
She had more than given him rea- 
son to think that he possessed her 
love, and, had he been able to ‘re- 
main, he would have been amply 
satisfied with so much for a begin- 
ning; but, as things stood, the be- 
ginning was the end. If matters 
went wrong in Naples, he should 
most likely never return—if other- 
wise, the result would be much the 
same; and if, in the course of years, 
he should ever again meet. her, who 
could tell under what circumstan- 
ces of change the meeting would 
take place? At present, however, 
though under the influence of these 
thoughts, he could not be said to 
think. Without rest or refresh- 
ment, he completed his travelling 
arrangements, and in an hour or 
two had left London, and all the 
outward part of his English life, 
many miles behind. 

The next evening he was in Paris. 


OHAPTER XIV. 


One evening after sunset. two 
young men were standing on the 
great mole of the port. of Naples, 
and. while slowly consuming their 
cigarettes, and apparently amusing 
themselves with the strange crowd 
that is generally to be found there, 


conversed with one another in a 
low tone. 

‘‘T assure you,” said one, “it is 
quite true. Carlo has even:spoken 
to him, and was told to let it be 
known among one or two of us.” 

“But how could he bave man 
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aged to get here? And how does 
he manage to keep close?” 

“ Ah! here is Carlo himself,” said 
the first ; “‘he will tell us all’ about 
it. Oarlo! we want to have the 
rights of your story—Oecco here is 
ineredulous.” 

“ Per Bacco! well, he may be. 
But that Marcelli is in Naples is 
certain, for I have both seen and 
talked with him.” ~ 

“ And how is he? is he changed 
at all?” 

“T can’t say much for the effect 
of England on him, That is where 
he has been. He is thin, and looks 
as if he had seen the devil, and I 
daresay he has. But he is still the 
same good fellow.” 

“And he is a good fellow. But 
how did he come? Where is he?” 

“That is the cream of the affair. 
He came with an English milord.” 

“Impossible! ” 

“But true. I can’t tell you his 
name, but he is a great man, and 
richer than Fortunatus.” 

“Well, strange things come to 
pass.” 

“They are in the Strada ——; 
the apartments are superb; they 
live like cardinals.” 

“And what does it all mean? 
Did he ask after me?” 

“Yes, and after Pedro too. 
never stirs out, of course.” 

** He does not keep his own name, 
surely?” 

“Noy he is Signor Giuseppe 
Bianchi, who has been secretary to 
the milord for years.” 

They laughed. “But what has 
the Englishman to do with the 
affair?” said one. 

“*Who lives will see.’ 
must be a prodigious fool.” 

“No doubt; and Marco—Gius- 
eppe, I mean, has brains.” 

“* Have they been here long?” 

“A week,” said Carlo. ‘ And 
now & secret —something is going 
to happen.” 

“ In earnest?” 

“In real earnest. You may be 
sure Marcelli is not putting his 
neck in the noose for nothing.” 


He 


But he 
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“ Well—viva ——” 


‘‘Hush. We sball see 
things if we live. Where are you 
going now, Carlo?” ‘ 

“Nowhere. And you?” RY 

“T suppose one must do some. 
thing or other.” 

‘Shall we look in at San Carlog” 

‘* What are they doing there?” ” 

“Don’t you know? There is 4 
new engagement.” 

“ Who g ” 

“My dear fellow, you have slept 
for a month. Only our old friend 
the Olivieri.” 

“Bravo! Let us see how 
land has agreed with her, as well ag 
with Marcelli. Perhaps she, too, 
has found a rich milord.” 

“Trust her. She is a clever 
woman.” 

“Perhaps Marcelli’s is hers ag 
well.” 

“ Per Baceo! I pity the poor 
devil, then. Between Marcelli and 
the Aurelia I should say he would 
not have much way of his own, 
One is as stubborn as a mule, and 
the other is as cunning as a she- 
fox— volpe soprafinissima.’ ” 

“Yes—if they draw against each 
other they will pull the English- 
man in two; if together-——” 

“They could share the spoil, 
Heaven help him, any way! I 
should like to know about this 
English life of theirs.” 

“Well, all in good time. For 
the present we will see how it has 
agreed with the Signora’s voice.” 

While this conversation was pro- 
ceeding, Weston and Marco were 
sitting together at the window of 
their room, looking into the Strada 
——. They had not proved very 
congenial travelling companions, as 
each was too much taken up with 
his own thoughts and plans to be 
very sociable. In fact, Marco had 
very much forced himself upon the 
other, who had not the least desire 
for his society, though unable, under 
the circumstances, to shake him off, 
Madame Olivieri had arrived a day 
or two later, and her anger and 
anuoyance at finding Marco there 
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in spite of her precautions were so 
extreme that she could not quite 
conceal them. She took care that 
Weston should never pass a day 
without seeing her, and she always 
drew from him a full and exact 
account of all the doings of himself 
and his friend. The Baronet him- 
self had now become so infatuated 
as to be entirely in her hands—she 
had only to rid herself of the one 
obstacle in her path to become, as 
Lady Weston, tle possessor of one 
of the best partis in Europe as 
soon as she pleased. 

Marco, of course, was not long in 
finding out the real reason that had 
sent Weston to Naples—namely, 
that it was the will of Madame Oli- 
vieri. He himself saw nothing 
the least strange in the affair ex- 
cept the reserve of Weston about 
it. But he rather avoided the 
Signora now, not only because he 
fancied that Weston was rather 
jealous of him, or because he was 
unwilling to go out of doors more 
than was absolutely necessary, or 
even because his hopeless love for 
Florence had rendered him averse 
to seeing other people more than 
he was obliged, but because he had 
come to not altogether trast her— 
why, he could not have explained. 
The fact was that he had of late 
compared her with a true woman, 
and had perceived the difference 
between the false and the true. 

The state of seclusion and inac- 
tion in which he was spending his 
time was bad for him both men- 
tally and physically. He would 
have been unable at present to take 
an interest in anything, even had 
there been anything within his 
reach in which it was possible to 
take an interest. How he got 
through those weary days he could 
never afterwards quite recollect. 
The only thing that he had actually 
done was to send for an old and 
safe friend of his in order to obtain 
through him a means of communi- 
cating with his other friends, if 
necessary ; for, of course, he did not 
admit visitors in general. 


VOL. O1V.—NO. DOXXXVII. 


Just now, both he and Weston 
were smoking in silence. The latter 
was thinking of Madame Olivieri, 
whom he was about to conduct to 
the San Carlo, and Mareo was weak 
and languid, and disgusted with 
himself and all the world. He 
seemed to have come to Naples to 
do nothing after all, and was even 
inclined to think Baroni himself 
an impostor, when the door opened, 
and there entered the great conspir- 
ator in person. 

He had come in quietly ;.and 
certainly the start given both by 
Marco and by Weston must have 
been sufficient to gratify his love 
of effect to the full. He was dressed 
with his usual care, though not, as 
usual, entirely in black, and—as 
was most unusual—he wore a ring 
or two and a gold watch-guard, 
Otherwise there was no attempt at 
disguise. 

“Good evening, Signori,” he said 
with a pleasant smile. “Do you 
not welcome me back to Naples?” 

Marco, as soon as the first sur- 
prise was over, ran to Baroni, and 
they embraced warmly. 

“So,” he continued, ‘* you thought 
the time would never come ? ” 

“T own I was impatient,’’ Marco 
answered. 

“Well, you have bebaved excel- 
lently, both in your patience and 
in your impatience. Sir Herbert,” 
he added, “how can I thank you 
half enough?” He held out his 
hand, “ You will forgive me, I hope, 
for seeing my compatriot the first?” 

“Oh, I have not done much for 
you, but——” 

‘* But you would do more? Well, 
with God’s blessing, we all will, 
very soon. No one knows you are 
here, Marco?” 

“T cannot quite say that. Oarlo 
Pierotti, for instance.” 

‘“‘ Was there not a Pierotti in the 
last affair?” 

** Yes, his brother Felice.” 

“Good. Any one else?” 

“Well, I suppose Carlo has not 
been quite silent. You see I was 
obliged to run a little risk.” 
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“IT am not sure of that. But it 
can’t be helped now, however. Is 
there any one besides Pierotti and 
his friends ?” 

“ Yes, one—Madame Olivieri.” 

“What! Is she here?” 

“She has been here a week, and 
sings at the San Carlo to-night.” 

“I have half a mind to go and 
hear her.” 

“What!” said Marco, “ appear 
in a public theatre at Naples?” 

Baroni smiled. ‘“ Why not?” 
he asked. 

Marco looked surprised. ‘And 
yet,” he said, “ you thought it dan- 
gerous for me to be seen by a single 
person ? ” 

“And how is it you are here at 
all?” asked Weston. 

“ As to being here at all,” said 
Baroni, “I am quite in a different 
position from Marco’s. His face is 
well known—but who remembers 
mine? It is a very useful face for 
@ conspirator, for it is not at all 
remarkable; and as I take care to 
make wyself notorious for certain 
peculiarities in costume, so that 
the slightest change acts as a dis- 
guise, I need not fear detection in 
a place where I have not been for 
twelve years. If I wished to go to 
Paris, indeed, or Vienna—whence, 
by the way, I have just arrived—I 
should, perhaps, wear a mustache, 
or something of the sort—luckily 
mine grows very quickly, and I 
never wear false ones, which are 
dangerous; but here I would show 
myself in San Carlo without the 
least fear.” 

“But your passports ?”’ 

“My dear Sir Herbert, that is 
the A B O of cheating the police 
in all countries. By the way, I am 
Monsieur Jules Laroche, of Lyons. 
You are Signor Giuseppe Bianchi, 
I think?” he asked, turning to 
Marco. 

“Yes. But how did you learn 
it?” 

“Was it so very difficult to find 
out in Naples who was with Sir 
Herbert Weston?” 

“Tam afraid,” said Weston, look- 
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ing at his watch, “I must be: off: 
Ihave an engagement at San Qarlo, 
I hope you will not think me in- 
hospitable ?” me, 
= “Do yer me keep you,” said 

aroni. “I daresay your secretary 
will do the honours.” 

“Well, Mareelli, have up what 
ever you want, of course. Haye 
you dined?” he asked Baroni, 

“Yes; I dined at a café in the 
Strada di Toledo, for old acquain- 
tance’ sake. How like old times it 
was! The last time I dined there 
was when I was young enough not 
to have lost all my illusions, The 
very same waiter brought me my 
soup. I declare that I could have 
kissed him, and felt half angry that 
he had forgotten me. I even felt 
inclined to tell him who I was, bat 
it would not have done, on prin- 
ciple, though I know he would 
have held his tongue. Ah, Marco! 
you have been an exile for months 
only—you cannot tell what it is, to 
see Naples again after twelve years, 
I feel younger than you to-night, 
Srateilo carissimo! Let us go and 
hear Madame Olivieri. I should 
like to see the inside of San Carlo 
once more.” He paused—he had 
never been there since the days of 
Aurelia Urban. “But no,” he con- 
tinued, ““we will let Weston go 
alone to-night. You cannot go, 
Marco mio, and so we will have a 
real talk together instead. Felicis- 
sima notte, Sir Herbert—a rive- 
derci.” 

Marco had never before seen the 
cold austere Baroni in a mood. like 
this. An almost womanly tender- 
ness seemed to mingle with his 
voice and his smile, and Marco 
felt that this, too, was 4. man 
who once had loved. When West- 
on had left the room, Baroni said, 

“Marcello mio”—the caressing 
diminutives seemed to drop pro- 
fusely from him—“ Marcello mio, 
I feel most strangely to-night. J 
came by sea from Genoa. You 
know what that means? It means 
that after twelve years I saw 
Naples from the sea again. Wha 
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a sight it was! But I need not 
describe it to you. And what do 
you think was my first thought 
when, with the sun just going 
down behind San Elmo, I looke 
and saw it all? It was that old 
saying, ‘ Vedi Napoli, e poi’——” 

Vittoria /” exclaimed Marco. 

Baroni smiled gravely. ‘ Yes, 
for you,” he said. ‘But Italy 
needs a sacrifice the more yet, 
However, we will not talk like 
this. After all, we are men. But, 
fratello, you look ill. Has not 
Naples given you new life? Or 
are you pining for your Eastern 
Apennines? I am a townsman, 
you know, and the Chiaja is my 
real home.” 


“Tt is nothing. I only want to 


be doing something.” 

“Well said. I see you are one 
to rust in idleness. So now to 
work. How do you get on with 
Weston ?” 

“Oh, very well. But I fear you 


are mistaken in him, if I may say 
” 


“ Say what you please. But 
how am I mistaken?” ; 
“ As to his real attraction.” 


“T know. You mean he does 
not care a grano for Italy. Of 
course not—why should he? But 
I am not mistaken in thinking he 
cares a great deal for a certain 
Italian. It is the same thing prac- 
tically.” 

“T hope so,”’ said Marco, 

* You say it doubtingly.” 

“To tell you the truth, I have 
my suspicions of that Italian—if, 
as I suppose, you mean Madame 
Olivieri.” 

“Why?” 

“T cannot say, but I have.” 

Baroni considered, ‘“ That is 
important,” he said. ‘ These in- 
stinctive feelings are generally 
true, They are built on little 
things which are too small for us 
to remember, but are none the less 
of consequence. Well, we must 
keep our eyes on her. Have you 
seen much of her lately?” 

“Very little indeed.” 


“TI thought you were iy 
friends. You must see more « 
her. I almost wish I had gone to 
San Carlo to-night. But go and 
see her to-morrow.” 

“ Where are you putting up?” 

“T shall be at ——. I wrote to 
secure rooms there, and have al- 
ready taken possession. But don't 
call on me: I shall always be able 
to manage to see you when it is 
necessary.” 

“Have you any plan of action? 
Otherwise, your arrival seems rather 
premature.” 

“I have a dozen plans in my 
head,’ answered Baroni, “ but it is 
always premature to form one till 
one sees how actual circumstances 
are tending. There is no greater 
mistake than for a man to. think 
he can bend circumstances to his 
will. Of course I have based all 
my ideas upon a large expenditure 
of money.” 

“That is to say, of Sir Herbert 
Weston’s?” 

“Of course; whose else should 
it be? And now, though we 
have not said much to one another 
yet, I must say good-night now, 
for I am jextremely tired with 
excitement of to-day, which has 
been greater than I imagined my- 
self capable of feeling. _ You. shall 
very soon see me again. I do not 
think I have any instructions for 
you at present, only I should like 
you to go and see Madame Olivieri 
to-morrow.” ‘ 

“Shall I walk home with you?” 
asked Marco. 

R “By no van ve must avoid 

eing seen together for the present, 
and, indeed, you yourself had better 
avoid being seen at all. And now, 
good-night.” 

He left Marco much excited by 
the visit, and if with no greater 
admiration, yet with a greater 
affection for him than before. .It 
was ovine too, that Baroni 
meant work, by his coming in per- 
son to Naples and running so -ex- 
treme a risk. Marco’s mind then 
travelled to Madame Olivieri, and 





his vague suspicions of her, con- 
firmed as they were by his dis- 
covery, in the course of conversa- 
tion with Weston, that she had 
never delivered the note that he 
had intrusted to her, and by his 
having received no confirmation of 
the truth of her pretended guess 
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at the pur of Weston’s journey, 
From Madame Olivieri his thoughts 
naturally went to their usual rest. 
ing-place—Florence Lindsay; ang 
there they remained until hig 
dreams of waking were lost {ig 
dreams of sleep—and afterwards 


also. 


OHAPTER XV. 


The next morning, Marco, al- 
though unwillingly, went to see 
Madame Olivieri without letting 
Weston know of his purpose. He 
chose the time of the siesta in or- 
der that he might run less chance 


of being observed, and so that he .y 


might be sure of finding the Sig- 
mora at home and alone. She re- 
ceived him with her usual gra- 
ciousness; but Marco, who watched 
her closely, noticed that she looked 
rather worn, and that her eyes 
often sought the door, as though 
she were expecting some one. The 
worn look was easily accounted 
for by her having, careful of her 
beauty as she usually was, passed 
the whole of the night without 
sleep, in spite of the fatigue of the 
performance; and not only with- 
out sleep, but in holding inter- 
views with very different persons 
from those whom she openly en- 
tertained. Marco apologised for 
having intruded on her at that 
hour. 

“You so seldom see me,” she 
answered, “that you are quite en- 
titled to choose your own time. 
How have you been spending yours 
lately ? ot very pleasantly, I 
fear.” 

“T did not come for pleasure, 
so that the way time passes is of 
little consequence, so long as it 
does pass.” 

“That speech hardly suits your 
time of life, If life has no pleas- 
ures just now it still has its in- 
terests and its hopes.” 

oe! have grown older lately, 


ora, 
“Well, we all do grow older,” she 


said, with a sigh, “ and sometimes 4 
very few days work a very great 
change. But still, what can have 
happened to you? For you ar 
not one to lose heart when in 
danger, or I am much mistaken ii 
ou.” 

“You only do me justice; but 
I am ennuyé with idleness.” 

“Tt is a thousand pities you 
came to Naples. Why did you not 
remain in England? I did my best 
to keep you.” ; 

Marco thought of the letter, 
‘But you were doing me no rédl 
kindness. If anything bappened 
in Naples and I was away, I would 
have killed myself.” , 

“How unlike yourself you are 
to-day!” ' 

‘* Forgive me, but really I cannot 
put myself into any better humour, 
Let us talk about something else; 
this is not very interesting.” 

‘* What is there to talk of but 
ourselves?” she asked. 

“Tt was myself that I was calling 
an uninteresting subject; certainly 
not you, Signora.” 

“That depends. Perhaps I take 
a different view. Have you seen 
Sir Herbert to-day?” 

“Yes, for a few minutes. And, 
talking of him, may I ask you to 
tell me something? I ask you a 
one of ourselves—as one who i 
doing her best for Italy.” 

“Then you may depend on my 
answering you.” 

“You have an idea, have you 
not, Madame, that my friend, Sir 
Herbert Weston, may prove very 
useful to us?” ' 

“T certainly think so.” 
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“May I ask your grounds for 
thinking it? For he never shows 
more than the most superficial sym- 

thy for us. In fact, why should 
be show more?” 

“J think I can answer for him. 
You wish to know?” she asked. 
‘Well, we women have our power,” 
she added, in a tone of contempt. 
“ You see that I am candid. Have 
you anything more to ask?” 

“T do not know how to ask you 
this, Signora; but let us consider 
ourselves two conspirators forming 
their plots. Do you intend to make 
use of Weston simply as an instru- 
ment for the use of the cause, or do 
you mean—I would say, to what 
extent do you intend to bind him to 
us?” 

“Of course you have not the 
least right to ask me that, and if any 
one but yourself had asked it I 
should have refused to answer. Do 
you understand me?” 

Marco did not answer, and she 
continued,— 

‘* Well, will you first answer me 
a question? Does Weston ever talk 
about me?” 

“Very little. To tell you the 
truth, Signora, he thinks of you too 
much to talk; and, besides, I even 
fancy that he honours me by being 
little jealous.” 

Throughout her acquaintance with 
Marco, it had always been the 
policy of Madame Olivieri to avoid 
saying or appearing to do anything 
that might lessen any chance of his 
liking for her developing into a 
stronger feeling. In spite of her 
resolve to become Lady Weston, 
she could not help the strong 
feeling which, had Marco loved 
her, would have made her wax 
in his hands. When he was con- 
cerned, she was a woman subject 
to fits of jealousy and to all the un- 
intelligible and purposeless changes 
of mood to which women are 
liable in such cases. Now, although 
she knew that before long Marco 
must hear of her as Lady Weston, 
she could not bear the thought of 
his believing in the possibility of 


her becoming so, far less of his 
believing that there was any 
affection on her part for Weston 
himself. Prompted by this weak 
side of her nature that now was 

permost,— ' 

“ Poor girl!” she murmured, in 
an audible aside. 

“‘ Whom are you pitying?” asked 
Marco. 

“Do you not know that Sir 
Herbert Weston is engaged to be 
married ?” 

“* No, mdeed!” exclaimed Marco, 

Madame Olivieri watched. him 
closely from under her half-closed 
lids as she answered,— 

“Yes; you see there is nothing 
so serious between us after all.” 

‘* Whoever she may be, it seems 
to me that, among us all, we are 
treating her very cruelly. You, 
Madame, are—if you will forgive 
me for saying so—playing rather the 
part of Jael, and that to no 
Oanaanite; and I, I must say, feel 
almost a traitor to my friend.’ 

“But for Italy?” asked Madame 
Olivieri. She would never be able 
to understand Marco. 

“I very much doubt, in spite of 
Baroni’s opinion, if an affair like 
this can come to any good end, 
But who is the lady? Some English 
girl, of course.” 

“ Oan you not gness? Of course 
it is your pretty pupil, Mademoiselle 
Lindsay.” 

* Are you sure of this?” 

“ Why should you doubt it?” 

Why, indeed? The mystery of his 
last interview with Florence was 
fully cleared up. 

After a short pause, during which 
the eye of Madame Olivieri was 
still fixed on him, he looked up 
with a resolute expression, an 
said,— 

“Then I for one, Madame, give 
up the whole affair. To trick and 
deceive one’s friends, and to break 
the heart.of an innocent girl, is not 
my way of serving I P 

“Why, what. .is emoiselle 
Lindsay to you?” asked Madame 
Olivieri, with a look of contempt. 
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“One would think you cared for 
” 


“Madame, I have given my whole 
reasons.” 

“ And yet you would desert, per- 
haps betray, Italy for the sake of a 
child.” Her jealousy was getting 
rather the better of her temper, 
and she was weak enough to show 


it. 

' “T shall never be a traitor or a 
deserter. When fighting comes, I 
will fight, but I will henceforth 
leave the plotting to wiser and 
colder brains than mine. Only 
one thing, though, I must do— 
every word of what you have said 
must goto Baroni, and then I shall 
wait passively till it is time to draw 
our swords. And Weston, too—I 
must have an explanation with him 
as well.” 

** And ruin the cause.” 

“The cause will not be hurt by 
the failure of a wretched intrigue 
like this,” 

‘“‘ Baroni will only laugh at you, 
and so will Weston.” 

“Tf Baroni laughs at me—well, I 
shall have lost another illusion, that 
is all. If Weston, he will be a 
scoundrel, and I shall treat him as 
such.” 

“ How ? ” 

“T swear to God that one of us 
should kill the other in three days.” 

Madame Olivieri looked on Marco 
with a wonder in which admiration 
had no small share. She was about 
to reply, when she was suddenly 
summoned from the room. She 
was absent about ten minutes, and 
when she returned, looked pale and 
excited. 

“Marco,” she said, “ the cause is 
lost indeed; they have found that 
Baroni is in Naples.” 

“ God in heaven! ” 

“Tt is true.” 

“ What is to be done? ” 

_ “T fear—nothing.” 

“Nothing! Everything. 
first, who told you this?” 

“A messenger from San Carlo.” 

“Now be quick, Madame; tell me 
everything. Is he gone?” 


Now, 


“Who?” 

“The messenger.” # aii 

“He is gone. He said that the 
sbirrt have learned that Baroni ‘aps 
rived yesterday, that he visited ‘the 
apartments of Sir Herbert Weston, 
and that he is lodging at-—_—""— 

“That is all true.” A ‘sudden 
monstrous, horrible thought flashed 
across his mind. “Did you know 
this before, Madame?” 

But she had been expecting the 
questicn, and was prepared. 

“JT heard it last night from’ Sir 
Herbert himself, but not. where ‘he 
lodges.” Sle spoke firmly, ‘and 
Marco repented of his suspicion, 

“Well, Baroni must know thisat 
once.” 

‘“*T will send to him,” said Madame 
Olivieri. ; 

Marco thought of the lost note, 
and said,— 

“That would be dangerous. 1 
will go back to Weston’s, and ‘let 
him know from there.” 

“You will let me know——” 

“Everything, Madame. Mean- 
while we must not lose a mo- 
ment.” 

* Will you not take my carriage? 
—you might be seen——” 

“Speed is everything. I cannot 
wait for the carriage.” 

“ But safety ——” 

But Marco had left the room. 

He hurried through the ° still 
empty streets till he reached his 
lodgings. He entered Weston’s 
room, and found there—Baroni him- 
self. 

The latter rose, with his grave 
sweet smile still; but when he saw 
Marco his eyes filled with tears. 
Embracing Marco he said,— 

“So it is not te be this time 
either, dear brother. Well, only do 
not despair. I have known a hun- 
dred failures, and yet I trust.” 

“What is tobe done? You know 
all, then ?” 

“Tt is a great misfortune. I shall 
no more be able to show myself in 
Naples.” 

Marco was surprised at his chief's 
coolness. 
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“But what is to be done?” he 
asked again. 

“J fear there is but one thing—to 
leave Naples at once; though it is 
hard to leave so soon, after all these 

ears of waiting.” Baroni seemed 
to think little of his danger: all 
his sorrow seemed to be that ke 
must leave his dear city. 

“But they know where you 
lodge—they know——” 

“ What else?” 

“That is all—and that you were 
here last night. I heard it» from 
Madame Olivieri.” 

“Listen to me, Marco. I am 
more than sure—I know —that I 
have been unrecognised by a soul. 
I know how these things are done 
in Naples, and that, had I been 
found out through any ordinary 
channel, of which there was no 
risk, I should be now in San Elmo 
instead of here. Do you under- 
stand me?” 

Marco dared not speak, but he 
guessed only too well. 

“JT mean,” Baroni went on, “that 
I have discovered the traitor who 
has baffled all my schemes. But it 
is the last time. Marco, your sus- 

icions were too true. When did 
dame Olivieri learn that I was 
in Naples?” 

“Last night, from Weston.” 

“Of course. Marco, it is plain 
that that wretched woman is a 
paid spy—an agent of the secret 
police.” 

Marco was horrified to find his 
worst suspicions thus confirmed — 
he could not have been more so 





“And is this, too, the work of 
Madame Olivieri?” asked Marco, 
bitterly. 

“Madame Olivieri! Are you 
dreaming? Some stupidity of some 
chattering friends of yours; but I 
hope all is not desperate. If we 
leave at once——”’ 

“That is impossible; we should 
be stopped. You would not, if 





CHAPTER XVI. 
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had the confirmation been more 
sudden. “And yet,” he tried to 
think, “it is incredible; it. is too 
monstrous, too horrible.” But he 
knew in his soul that it was true, 
and he was silent. 

‘What can we do—shall we die 
fighting, or how?” he said at last. 

Baroni smiled. “She has spoiled 
the plot,” he said, “ but not baffled 
the plotters. I have reckoned that 
I have hours before me yet. Even 
here they must proceed with some 
caution in the matter of one who 
claims to be a citizen of France, 
whose papers are en régle, and of 
whose identity there are no proofs 
whatever. If there were, I should 
have been taken hours ago. Be- 
sides, the police will be more or 
less ashamed of their want of vigi- 
lance, and certainly will not take 
the bare word of Madame Olivieri. 
They are not as quick and 
here in their work as they would 
be in Paris. Now, wherever I go, 
the first thing I do is to provide 
means for leaving it quickly and 
secretly. In less than two hours, 
watched as I am,I shall be at sea 
— to-morrow night I shall sleep in 
Malta. My only sorrow is that I 
must go alone—but you are safe; 
I fancy Madame does not wish to 
harm you. Only leave Naples as 
soon as you can.” 

The two friends once more em- 
braced, and Baroni left the house. 

Soon afterwards Weston came 
in, looking greatly excited. 

“‘ Marco,” he exclaimed, “you are 
discovered! what is to be done?” 


you go alone, so we had. better 
separate. Leave me here, I fancy 
that I have but little to fear.” In 
fact he did not fear; not’ only 
because fear for himself was un- 
known to him, but also from a 
numbness of spirit, « weariness 
of life, and hatred of the world, 
“You must go,” he continued ; 
‘‘you can do nothing for me here 















—your protection is now useless. 
Besides, have I not ‘a friend in 
Madame Olivieri?” 

“Why, what can she do?” 

“Oh, her influence is worth 
everything now.’ 

“ What mystery is this?” 

“Only that she is an agent of 
the secret police, and they must 
reward her for trapping Baroni.” 

“Marcelli,” said Weston, in a 
low voice, “if I did not think you 
had lost your senses I should say 
that you lie most infamously.” 

“Say it then. I am not mad. 
Do you want proofs?” 

Proofs! ” 

“ Then you refuse to have them?” 





“Uiterly. I should not believe 
them. And if you repeat your 
words en 

“JT repeat them. She is a 


treacherous, infamous woman, who 
” 


“Marco, you are a liar!” 

Marcelli stepped forward angri- 
ly; but a feeling of utter com- 
passion for the victim of Madame 
Olivieri stayed his hand, and he 
said,— 

“Of course this matter cannot 
be settled between us so. We shall 
meet again, I hope, and then we 
will make good our words. But 
now I tell you—you, the fature 
husband of Florence—of Miss Lind- 
say——”’ 

“ Marcelli! by God, I believe you 
are raving mad!” 

‘*Not half so mad as you. But 
come—lowever we may meet after- 
wards, do not let us part now in 
this way. You must go, Weston, 
and at once. As for me, I will go 
to this—to Madame Olivieri, and, 
friend or not, make use of her for 
my own safety and Baroni’s too. I 
assure you I am not driven to stand 
at bay yet, though the dogs are so 
near.” 

“T will not go; and you will 
not go to Madame Olivieri.”’ 

“This is not San Elmo,‘nor are 
you my jailer, Sir Herbert Weston 
—and so, stand back. Aw revoir.” 


So saying, he pushed by Weston 
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suddenly, and was again on his way: 
to Madame Olivieri. 

That lady was in a terrible state 
of distress. She, too, had heard of 
Marco's danger, for which she was 
far from being responsible. 

‘* Madame,” he said, “I am 
to remain in your house for me 
present, and you will remain also.) 
She looked rather scared by his 
manner. ‘You need not be alarm- 
ed,” he said; “I certainly shall not 
say a word to you that I can avoid 
saying.” 

She saw that he knew all. 

* Now, sit down,” he said, “and 
answer me a question or two—and 
truly, if you can, for once. No, not 
there,’ he said, seeing her throw 
herself upon a couch in a distant 
corner of the room, “I want to see 
you, as well as hear.” 

She came full into the light, and 
said, with dignity,— 

“Signor Marcelli, it seems you 
come to insult me — why, I cannot 
guess. What. do you mean» by 
this ?” 

Marco did not answer, but gave 
her such a look of uiter scorn that 
she made no farther attempt to 
brave it out. She sat down likea 
criminal about to receive sentence 
from her judge. 

‘* First,” he said, * write to Wes- 
ton. I will dictate the letter. Tell 
him to leave Naples forthwith, and 
say that I am safe.” He dictated 
the letter, read it, and sent it by one 
of Madame Olivieri’s servants, with 
whom he did not allow her to hold 
any communication. Then he said, 

* And now to the second point. 
What is to be your pay fur catching 
Baroni?” 

She was silent. 

“Ts it to be in ducats, or what?” 

“What do you take me fort” 
she asked, while her eyes flashed a 
real and genuine anger. “ Do you 
think me capable——” 

“T think you capable of every- 
thing.” 

“Tt was for no reward.” 

“I du not believe you.” 

“What can I say?” Then, in@ 
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lower tone, “Kill me, rather than 
think that.”’ ‘ 

‘What, then, was your motive?” 

She was silent. 

“ Had you known Baroni?” 

J will not answer you.” 

“ Very well. And now, what do 
you propose doing, to compensate 
for your treachery ¢” 

“Nothing; it is out of my 
hands.” 

“And you would not, if you 
could. But think.” 

“JT tell you it is useless—impos- 
sible. I can save you, but not him.” 

+. How should you save me?” 

“Through a friend.” 

“What friend?” 

“ He can do what he pleases.” 

“JT understand. And you will 
use that influence?” 

“ Of course.” 

“Then it will stand thus. I will 
not only remain in Naples, but will 
even attempt to excite a revolt in 
the streets, and so put it out of your 
power to save me, if the least harm 
happens to Baroni.” 

“Surely you do not mean that!” 
she said. ‘If only for my—ii 
only for Italy’s sake——” 

“Do not mention yourself: and 
Italy together. You know me 
pretty well, I think, and that I do 
not often say ‘I will’ without mean- 
ing it.” 

Madame Olivieri felt that he was 
in. earnest, and she clasped her 
hands together in despair. “ But 
I cannot,” she said. ‘It is out of 
my power. Why should both of 
you suffer ?” 

“T shall make no explanations, 
None are due to you. If Baroni 
suffers, so do I. That is quite 
enough.” 

“What can Ido?” 

“I cannot tell; that is for you 
to answer.” 

‘““Have you seen Baroni?” 

“ Yes.”” 

“What did he say #” 

“I shall tell you nothing, except 
that-he knows you thoroughly.” 

“Did he say that?” Axlook of 
utter fear'passed over her face. 





“You may well tremble, Madame. 
IT am not sure that every friend ‘of 
Baroni will care to remember’ your 
sex.” 

“ But he—tell me—what did he 
say to you?” 

“T will tell you nothing.” 

She thought for a while. . Had 
he no plan of escape—he, so full of 
expedients?” 

“Do you dare ask that—you, 
who would betray it if he had?” 

‘Now you are upjust, even to 
me,” she answered. 

‘*T hope so.” 

‘“* Will you believe me when I say 
I would do anything to save you? 

“ Well?” 

“Then if I tell you that the only 
chance for me to save you is to see 
Baroni?” 

“T should doubt your word.” 

‘But it is the only chance. He 
must know of this madness of yours; 
he must share his plan—no doubt 
he has one—with you. I will take 
care that it succeeds. Will you bex 
lieve me?” 

‘“*T must,” he said, looking at her 
steadily. “* But remember—if Ba- 
roni suffers——” 

“Then I may go to him? I may 
take this only chance? ” 

“Go; I shall remain here. Only 
remember ! ” 

Madame Olivieri, having ordered 
her carriage to be ready in case of 
need, hastened on foot to Baroni’s 
lodging. She refused to be an- 
nounced, and. went at once to his 
room. He. was sitting with. his 
back to the door when she came in, 
with his eyes fixed on the clock, 
The sun had set, and the room was 
growing dark. 

It was a terrible moment for her, 
and she hesitated long. At last, 
making an effort, she began,— 

“ Signor Baroni——” 

He turned suddenly. “Am I 
dreaming?’’ he said. ‘Who is 
this?” 

Her lips moved, but no sound 
came from them. 

‘For God's sake, speak!” be 
exclaimed, ‘if you are not a spirit. 








“T am Aurelia,” she said at last. 

“ Aurelia !—and living?” 

“* Wait—wait, before you kill me. 
It is to save Count Marcelli——” 

“Marco? Is he, too, in danger? 
But you——” 

“*T thought you knew all.” 

“T know nothing.” 

“ You do not know that I an——’ 

“Who, in the name of God?” 

* Aurelia Olivieri.” 

He looked at her fully, and then 
said, as if to himself, and as though 
in a dream, “ And I thought I could 
save Italy!” With his eyes fixed 
on the ground he meditated long, 
without noticing her anxious, ter- 
rified eyes. 

At last he seemed to make up 
his mind. “Where}is Marco?” he 
said. There was no trace of anger 
in his tone; he spoke even care- 
lessly, and as though of some indif- 
ferent matter. 

“At my house,” she answered, 
in the tone of one who is compelled 
to speak against his own will. 

“Cannot you save him at least? 
I suppose your hatred does not ex- 
tend to him?” 

She did not answer. 

“T am waiting,” he said. 

“He will not be saved unless he 
is assured of your safety.” 

“ Then tell him to come here in 
half an hour from now.” 

“Would you send some sign— 
something from yourself? ” 

“You mean he would not believe 

ou?” 

Again she did not answer. 

“You are probably right,” he 
continued, quietly. “Give him 
this; he will know itis from me.” 
So saying, he took up a small 
pocket-volume, in which he placed 
a laurel leaf, plucked from a shrub 
on the balcony, to mark the verse, 


“ Heoriare aliquis nostris ew ossibus ultor.” 


Madame Olivieri took the book 
and left her husband without a 
word. Baroni sat down and thought, 
with his head leaning on his hand. 
What a phantom he had been chas- 
ing after all, all his life! an unat- 
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tainable phantom, because all hig 
efforts to grasp it had been rep 
dered vain by this terrible and up- 
suspected enemy. He who aspi 
to lead and direct all the revoln. 
tionary schemes of the world, for 
whom no danger was too great— 
who could even now, if he pleased, 
open his cage-door and begin «hig 
work anew, had proved hhimoelf 
utterly incompetent for that work 
by overlooking one weak point; 
worst of all, it was through him, it 
was because he bad been mixed 
with them, that all his wall-slensaah 
schemes had failed ; he himself had 
been the blight upon the flowerof 
Italy. A man like Perillo, by rush- 
ing out wildly into the streets and 
shouting for a republic, would have 
done more good to the cause’ than 
this haunted man with all his pra- 
dence and all his resource. No 

is so terrible toa man of intellect 
who is really in earnest as to feel 
that every single moment of. his 
whole life has been wasted; ne 
thing so maddening to an enthn- 
siast as to wake from his dream to 


find that every single effort that he 
has made for the sake of his cause 


has only tended to ruin it. Thus , 
Baroni felt that not only had his 
whole life been a failure and a mis- 
take, but that it would have been 
better for Italy had he never lived 
—better, even, had he worked 
against her. Perhaps, then, he 
thought bitterly, the subtler mind, 
the brain that has conquered mine, 
would have conquered mine, for 
her. No anger rose in him against 
his false wife; to him she was far 
less the false wife than a Nemesis, 
the avenger of his pre:umption in 
setting himself up as a reformer of 
systems, and as more than a match 
for all the statesmen and armies 
of Europe—himself, who had. al- 
lowed himself tobe conquered by 
one woman. In short, he became 
a prey to the remorse of the intel- 
lect, which is harder to bear than 
even the remorse of the soul—to 
loss of faith in himself and of all self- 
esteem—to a self-contempt which 
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was strong in proportion to the past 
strength of his intellectual pride. 
A weaker man would, in such a 
state, have seized the pistol which 
never lay far from Baroni’s hand, 
and: ended at once all this miserable 
condition of mental degradation and 
shame; but Baroni still had some- 
thing of his old self left. He still 
hoped for Italy; he still had one, 
the last, thing to do for her before 
he removed himself from her path 
of progress. He could still save 
one of the truest of her sons—him, 
whom at their first meeting he had, 
as it were,{ appointed to lead her 
cause. So he took a pen and wrote 
as follows :-— 


“ Dearest Brotner,—When you 
receive this I shall be safe: of this 
I assure you; so you will have no 
motive to avoid escape for yourself. 
Do not expect me to say all that I 
think of your devotion in this mat- 
ter; but it was what I should have 
expected from you, and, I fear, from 
you alone. 

“Your means of escape are al- 
ready provided. You have nothing 
to do but to put yourself in the 
hands.of the man who delivers this 
to you and follow his instructions. 

“Time presses, and I must now, 
dear Marco, say farewell. The dan- 
ger in which we both stand makes 
it probable that this farewell may 
be a long one. I have therefore 
one or two things to say. 

“First, go as soon as possible to 
London, and take charge of all my 
papers, books, and other effects. 

f anything should by chance hap- 
pen to. me, dispose of the latter as 
you will. And now—do not laugh 
at me for this—I am no believer, as 
you know, but I have a fancy to 
have, after my death—which, of 
course, may possibly happen before 
we meet, in case things should go 
wrong—a mass or two said for my 
soul. Manage this,if you can. As 
to my papers, look over them and 
use them as you think best; I trust 
them to your discretion altogether. 
You will find them in good order, 


and you may find some that 
be published with advantage. pe 

“Now, of Madame Olivieri.’ I 
request you, as 4 favour to myself, 
not to expose her—to take no -re- 
venge. It is sufficient for us that 
we know her, so as to be on our 
guard for the fature. But Ihave 
other reasons for the request, though 
I would rather not explain them. 
In justice to her I must add thatI 
believe her to be no paid spy, but 
to have been actuated throughout 
by personal hostility to myself, the 
gratification of which would have 
been sufficient reward. Of us two 
—myself and her, I mean—she has 
not been the only one to deserve 
blame. For what I myself have 
suffered, or may yet suffer, through 
her, I forgive her freely. From 
henceforth she will do to Italy 
neither good nor ill. 

“Lastly, for. the pana 
and last always—of Italy.. Our 
country is safe, and our cause also. 
Not a million failures will harm 
her in the end. Only be a good 
son to her, and you will yourself 
be able to do much. I prescribe 
no special course of action; you 
will know what to do far better 
thanI. Only keep the right spirit 
and the right action will not fail.to 
come. 

“ You will think this letter rather 
a melancholy one, but I feel, since 
I have been here, that my part is 
nearly played out, and 1 have a 
presentiment that it may be Jong 
before we meet. 

‘* Nevertheless, au revoir—and 
that soon.—Yours and. Italy’s, in 
life and death, A. B.” 


Scarcely had he finished when a 
man, closely wrapped up, entered 
the room. Baroni looked up. “Is 
that you, Beppo?” he asked. 

The man removed his hat and 
cloak, and showed the costume and 
scorched skin of one of the boat- 
men who lounge about the Porto 
Grande. . 


“Tt is I, Signor.” 
“Teall ready?” 
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“Tf your Excellency is; but no 
time must be lost.” 
“T fear we must lose a few 
mninutes, Beppo. It must be man- 
”? 


* How many?” 

Baroni looked at the 
Ten,” he answered. . 

The man shrugged his shoulders. 
“Tt is your Excellency’s own risk,” 
he said. 

“ Good,” said Baroni. He took 
some papers tied together, and the 
letter which he had just written, 
and placed them in Beppo’s hands. 
“I have made other arrangements,” 
he continued. ‘“ You will take 
charge of a friend of mine instead 
of myself—and give him these 
papers.” 

The man looked doubtful, and 
his face fell. 

“ It was your Excellency we were 
to row to La Belle Julie, Signor 
Baroni.” 

“1 do not see that it matters 
whether you take Signor Baroni or 
the Ovount Marco dei Marcelli.” 

“ What! the Oontino?” 
claimed Beppo, in a tone of joy. 

“You know Signor Marco, 
then?” 

* San Gennaro! I should think 
so. It won’t be the first time by a 
score that I have run him ont to 
Oapri or Procida. Where is he? ” 

“He will be here in six min- 
utes.” 

“ But—your Excellency?” asked 
the boatman. 

*“ You know that only one can 
make use of these papers and La 
Belle Julie. I am quite safe, my 
good Beppo. Aw revoir, and take 
care of the Contino.” He held out 
his hand in royal fashion for Beppo 
to kiss. 

“Tf,” said the latter, crossing 
himself—“ if we reach La Belle 
Julie, every grano of your Excel- 
lency’s pieces shall go in candles 
to San Gennaro and the blessed 
Mother. If not, I will turn sdirro,” 
he added, spitting on the floor. 

Baroni left the house and waited 
near the corner of the street till 


clock. 


ex- 
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he saw the figure of Marco enter, 
In a few minutes he saw him again 
come out, attended by Beppo, and 
the two were soon out of sight. «=. 
“Thank God!” exelaimed.Bas 
roni. ‘‘ Now I have but one thing 
more to do for Italy—the easiest 
thing of all.” 
He re-entered the house, went 
up-stairs, and lighted a pair of wax 
candles. ‘That will show Lamat 
home,” he said. Then he lighted 
a cigar and waited patiently. 
Marco, meanwhile, was harried 
by Beppo through the streets «that 
lie between the Strada di Toledo 
and the Strada Nuova. On reach- 
ing the Porta del Oarmine thoy 
were joined by two others of the 
same class as Beppo, and all four 
entered a small fishing-boat. that 
lay close to the Castello, Either 
Baroni or Beppo must have -con- 
trived it all with great skill, for not 
once were they interrupted—not 
even when they left Baroni’s honse; 
which was closely watched. But 
then Baroni, by conspicuously 
showing himself at the street. cor- 
ner, had diverted all attention from 
the entrance-gate and courtyard. 
Beppo and his two comrades 
pulled hard for the entrance of the 
bay. It was not easy work, and 
they were so long over it that days 
light dawned before they reached 
the side of a sloop that lay off # 
small creek in the shore of Capri, 
As they approached Beppo fired off; 
a pistol, which was answered by 
two from the vessel. She was La 
Belle Julie. 
And so Marco escaped from 
Naples for the second time. The 
letter from Baroni had filled him 
with gloomy anticipations, which 
were soon realised. Years after+ 
wards, when he. chanced to con- 
verse with one of those who had 
seen Baroni’s end, he learned that 
the arch-conspirator had disap> 
pointed the expectation of those 
who stood round by suffering in 
perfect silence, with his eyes bent 
upon the ground anda bitter smile 
on his lips—altogether more like 
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a criminal than the martyr that in 
truth he was. 


It is the fashion to despise 
moral trui-ms; and yet probably 
more than half the evil and unhap- 
piness that exist in the world are 
due, not to the non-appreciation 
of great truths, but to the neglect 
of the most trivial and hackneyed 
commonplaces. The fact is, that 
these sprawling truths, as truisms 
have been called, have been so con- 
stantly dinned into our ears from 
the very cradle, and that generally in 
so very stupid a manner, that a man 
who has any share of brains at all 
necessarily comes to rebel against 
and practically disbelieve in them. 
Reason and imagination and faith 
may teach him the great truths, 
but the wisdom of the crowd is 
learned from experience alone. It 
is thus that a man’s love for pro- 
verbial sayings grows with his 
years; for the longer he lives the 
more they cease to be mere copy- 
slips to him, and the more the 
half-truths which they contain have 
a real meaning and a life of their 
own. 

Now, among the most trite and 
hackneyed of all trite and hack- 
neyed subjects is that of the vanity 
of human wishes. The experience 
of “false Sextus,” that 


“The sweets we wish for turn to loathdd 
Even. rE the moment that we call them 
ours,” 
has been so enlarged upon and re- 
peated as even to call forth oppo- 
nents, who, sick of the endless and 
often stupid treatment of a cer- 
tainly not very fertile subject, feel 
towards the unfortunate theory 
the' same sort of hatred ‘that the 
Athenian felt for Aristides, But, 
for all that, when the game of life 
is in a man’s own hands, and he has 
nothing to do but to throw down 
the cards and pocket the stakes, 
does he not always regret—if only 
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Madame Aurelia had gained her 
point at last. 





just a little—the price of the 
candles? And when that’ price has 
been high indeed—when it has 
been paid in treachery and fraud, 
for instance—one cannot faney 
that the glow of victory is very 
intense or very lasting. 

Aurelia had won the game. Her 
husband’s death was certain, anda 
single sign would make her Lady 
Weston. She had nothing to do 
but to throw her cards face up- 
wards on the table. But not even 
Mareo could have found it in his 
heart to be angry with her had he 
seen her on the day after he had 
fled from Naples. Had he at any 
time entertained a thought of pun- 
ishing her he would have stayed 
his hand now. She had fancied 
herself stronger than she was when 
she had thought it an easy thing to 
betray her husband to death, and 
many a man besides who had never 
given her a single cause of offence. 
It was terribly hard, too, to have 
to look black and foul in the eyes 
of Marco himself—to be fair to all 
the world except to him for whose 
opinion alone she cared. She was 
no longer the beautiful Madame 
Olivieri—and that was something. 
Restlessness, anxiety, hope, fear, 
love, hate—almost all the passions 
and feelings of which her nature 
was capable, blended * together» in 
one—the mental strain and the 
bodily fatigue which she had un- 
dergone, had done their inevitable 
work even upon such beauty as 
hers. She had conquered, but her 
victory had destroyed her. ' 

When she returned to Marco 

after her interview with Baroni, 
she did not, of course, suspect for a 
moment that her husband intended 
to sacrifice himself. Had she done 
so, 80 mixed was now the mass of 
conflicting impulses that swayed 
her, she would have tried, though 
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it was all too late, to undo her own 
work, and have trusted to her own 
influence to save Marco. It was a 
terrible shock to her when she dis- 
covered that Marco had escaped in- 
stead of, and not together with, 
Baroni. This was a piece of self- 
sacrifice on the part of the latter 
that the most distorted heart could 
understand and admire. Never in 
her first marriage-days had she felt 
so great an admiration for the 
heroic side of Baroni’s character 
as she felt now. Perhaps, in- 
deed, she did him more than justice 
in one way and less in another, for 
she set down his conduct entirely 
to:romantic friendship, and not in 
any way to the special mental mood 
in which he was at the time—which 
was, of course, unknown to her— 
nor to his sublime devotion to 
Italy, which she was incapable of 
imagining. But the imperfection 
of her view was far from diminish- 
ing the grandeur of the deed in her 
eyes. On the contrary, her re- 
morse had to do battle with her 
pride in having been, after all, the 
wife of the great Baroni. Not 
even her treachery could rob her 
of that. 

And s0, after all, she, too, learned 
in a terrible manner the lesson tliat 
no stakes in the world are worth a 
single false shuffle of the pack, and 
that Nemesis is no false goddess, 
but is sometimes, in spite of her 
lameness, as swift as she is sure. 
There lay the stakes before her— 
should she take them? Before her 
she saw, but only as a kind of half- 
remembered dream of the past—no 
longer as a real prize of the present 
—ease, rank, and wealth, all the 
material good that the world holds 
out to women; but between her- 
self and these she saw the angry 
and accusing face of Mareo, and the 
calm but all the more: accusing 
eyes of Baroni gazing on her through 
a mist of blood. Should she take 
the stakes, or no? 

Of course she did not consciously 
think out all this. On the contrary, 
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deprived of every motive for 
was utterly exhausted—almost' 
alysed. She could not be said to 
think at all. But in a few days 
Sir Herbert Weston, who was wait 
ing in Paris to hear from her, re- 
ceived the following characteristic 
letter—even in this distress of her 
soul she did not cease to be politic 
—the last communication that over 
passed between them :— 
‘¢ Napies, the yes 

“My pear Frreyxp,—You, will 
have learned by now the terrible 
event that took place when you left 
Naples. . Marcelli escaped, thank 
God !|—but at the price of the life 
of Baroni. 

“You may imagine my mental 
distress; it must be greater even 
than yours, though both of us have 
lost a friend. What, however, makes 
matters worse for me is, that I fear 
you may possibly have heard certain 
rumours about myself. If you have, 
I deny them, whatever they are, 
and I look to you to contradict 
them, if they are ever suggested in 
your presence. On you, at least, 
as an English gentleman, I feel that 
I may rely. 

“T suppose that you will now 
return to lLondon—what happy 
days we spent there |—and—marry 
Mademoiselle Lindsay. Yes, I am 
in full] earnest, and mean it. I -be- 
lieve she is a most charming girl, 
and one who will make you’ ‘as 
happy as you deserve to be. I 
know what you would say; dear 
friend, but your—our old dream 
must have come to an end at last, 
and it had better end now thana 
year hence. I should never have 
made you what is called a good wife; 
and though I am most proud im 
your friendship, and shall treasure 
its memory till I die, 1 think that, 
for the present, we had better part. 
Just now, anything like an inter- 
view, after this fearful story, would 
only be painful to us both, It 
would be most painful to me. Per- 
haps at some future time we may 
meet again, and be able to talk of 
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old times—how pleasant they were! 
—with calmness, if with sorrow. 
But now, and for some ‘time, I in- 
tend to retire from the world, from 
society. I am not a girl, and life 
with all its possible prospects—for- 
give me for saying so—is no longer 
one of my illusions. Yes, as the 
German poet says, I have enjoyed 
all earthly happiness—I have lived 
and I have loved. Nothing now re- 
mains but to sorrow for my friends 
and to live as quietly as may be. 
Believe that I shall not be un- 
happy. 

“With you, however, things are 
different. You are young, and 
have a splendid future before you. 
I should but stand in your way, 
with my black dress, and my sad 
face and sadder heart. I know you 
would deny this now, but I am 
right, nevertheless. Follow your 
own life, then—win yourself a name 
so great that even I shall hear of it 
in my retreat. Your fame will ever 
be a welcome thing tome; and it 
is because your happiness is even 
more dear to me still that I write 
as I am writing now. 

“ And so, good-bye. Do not an- 
swer this letter—it must be the last 
between us. I must own that that 
thought is painful to me, for it is 
hard to part from our friends. But 
still, all friends have to part at last 
—what, then, mattersa year or two 
sooner or later ? 

“With my best, warmest wishes 
for your happiness all your life, I 
am, and shall be always, my dear 
Sir Herbert, your most sincere and 
affectionate friend, 

“ AURELIA. 


“T leaye here to-morrow, so. it 
will be useless to come to me, even 
if I did not altogether forbid it.” 


To write this letter, giving up, as 
it did, the fulfilment of the one 
desire and one purpose of her life 
— that ambitious desire to which 
she had been willing to sacrifice her 
friends, her husband, .her country, 
her own conscience—did not cost 


her a single doubt or pang. . Like 
Baroni himself, she felt that after 
all she had lived in vain, and she 
envied him the repose of death, 
Probably while writing to Weston 
she almost persuaded herself’ into a 
belief that she really intended. to 
give up the world and lead.a new 
life. 

Weston’s first impulse on reading 
the letter was to return to Naples 
and attempt to trace her. After 
his usual manner, he acted on that 
impulse, but his journey was frnit- 
less. In addition to the» preeau- 
tions taken by Madame Olivieri— 
or, rather, Madame Baroni—he 
found himself watched and ham- 
pered by the police, who could only 
impute one motive to a search for 
that lady instituted by a friend of 
Baroni and Marcelli. So he very 
soon returned to England without 
having succeeded in his search... « 

Soon afterwards he entered Par- 
liament, and it was not long before 
his recollection of Madame Aurelia 
became dim and faint, for she never 
sang in London again, and_ her 
name ceased to figure in musical 
talk. Nor did he again see Marco 
after their angry parting, though 
he sometimes heard of him in after 
years. On the whole, Madame 
Aurelia’s wishes for his happiness 
came fairly true, for, though he has 
never yet made a name, exceptras 
a master of hounds—a fame of 
which she was not likely to hear+ 
he has enjoyed life altogether as 
well as a man with good. health, 
popularity, rank, plenty of friends, a 
pretty and amiable wife (it ‘was 
not Miss Lindsay, however), and 
a magnificent estate can contrive to 
do. And so the remembrance. of 
the shores of Circe will probably 
pass from him altogether at last—a 
parallel which, if Sir Herbert -Wes- 
ton is to be compared with Ulysses, 
is sufficiently bad, and at the same 
time sufficiently classical, to. have 
been made by Dr. Perillo himself. 

Poor Luigi! Whether he -was 
struck down by a Zouave bullet at 
the side of Garibaldi. last year; with 
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nobly ridiculous memories of Our- 
tius and Leonidas confusing his 
brain, and the cry of “ Roma o 
morte” on his lips; or whether, no 
less generously in another sense, he 
is still losing countless glasses of 
lemonade at never-ending dominoes 
in some café behind Leicester 
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Square; or whether he has become 
what is called ‘‘ a respectable mem. 
ber of society "—chi lo sa? But in 
all probability not the last, for. the 
Perilli seldom lapse into respect, 
bility and the more honour to 
cons according to the light thatris 
theirs, 
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Some yerrs afterwards a special 
performance was announced to take 
place at one of the great Italian 
theatres to celebrate the proclama- 
tion of Florence as the new capital 
of the kingdom of Italy. The per- 
formance was to have something of 
a state character: all the military 
officers, the civil functionaries, and 
the chief families of the city were 
to be present. The curtain accord- 
ingly rose upon a scene of great 
brilliancy and greater interest. 


There were uniforms, bright dresses, 
bouquets, wreatls, and jewels: and 
the wearers were met to do honour 
to a great national event, towards 


which the efforts of many there, 
both men and women, had contrib- 
uted in no little degree. It was 
to one particular box, near the 
stage, however, that all eyes were 
tarned, and with reason. With a 
smile of pleasure on her face, 
leaned forward a beautiful fair 
woman, crowned with bright fair 
hair— the one exception to the 
splendid monotony of black locks 
and dark flashing eyes. She was 
dressed simply, and in perfect taste, 
and though her diamonds were 
not so profuse as those of many 
there, she did not lose by it—among 
all»there she was the one whose 
beauty needed the least ornament. 
_ Though absorbed in the business 
of the stsge, her soft laughing 
glances from time to time affection- 
ately sought the dark eyes of a 
young and handsome but grave 
and rather stern-looking man who 
stood over her, dressed in the uni- 
form of a high military grade, and 
wearing on his breast the cross of 


the illustrious order of Savoy. His 
face, too, in spite of its stern. char- 
acter, wore a smile of happiness, 
which deepened into a still softer 
expression when it met the glance 
of the blue eyes. 

Between the acts another officer 
entered the box. After saluting its 
occupants,— 

‘“‘ A capital performance,”’ he said, 
“Bat the Countess dei Marcelli— 
is she satisfied? That is the great 
point.” 

The lady smiled. “I am de- 
lighted, Signor Capitano,” she an- 
swered, with a slightly foreign ac 
cent, 
“Then it is @ success, indeed— 
nearly as great as that of Madame 
the Countess herself. We are more 
English than Italian in our sym- 
puthies to-night, I assure you,” 

“Then you are very unpatriotic,” 
she replied, ‘especially to-night, 
when Erngland—if I am to represent 
her—has so many rivals to outshine 
her. No—let us be all Italian to- 
night— Viva l' Italia /” 

** Well said, Florence,” said her 
husband, ‘‘Ah! that ery means 
something more than it did when 
I was last here, thank heaven! ” 

“And thanks, too, not a little, 
to the Count dei Marcelli.” 

“You are getting into a bad 
habit of flattery, Signor Capitano. 
Iam not afraid of your turning my 
wife’s head, but mine may be less 
strong. I shall have to flatter you 
in self-defence,” he added, with a 
laugh. 

The officer bowed. ‘ Flattery 
from such a.quarter——” he was 
beginning, when a movement of 
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excitement was observed in the pit. 
Presently another officer came to 
the box, and the first, according to 
the etiquette in such cases, bowed, 
and took his leave. 

“The manager is going to give 
us a surprise,” said the new comer. 
“Tt has just been announced that 
a new song, composed for the occa- 
sion, will be sung in costume by— 
who do you suppose ?” 

“Who?” 

“T fear the consequences rather, 
in this excitable and _ republican 
place. The widow of Baroni, who 
was shot at Naples. You know 
what a name that man had here.” 

“Indeed,” said the Count, “that 
is bad news. But it can’t be 
stopped now, I fear—any attempt 
to prevent it now would only make 
matters worse.” He was looking 
grave and stern indeed, now: he 
alone in that house knew the story 
of the widow of Baroni. 

The curtain rose again upon an 
allegorical scene representing the 
future of Italy. Under a mass of 
laurel boughs twined with white 
and red roses, stood a tall, still 
handsome woman, in a loose white 
flowing robe, holding in her left 
hand the tricolour of Italy, and 
wearing on her head a crown of 
flowers. The Oount drew back 
into his box, so as not to be seen 
from the stage. 

After the first storm of welcome 
was over, she sang a song in praise 
of Italy and its new capital, con- 
taining strong sentiments of an 
ultra-patriotic flavour. The people, 
among whom the name of their 
great chief was yet unforgotten, 
would scarcely allow his widow to 
conclude: she was interrupted by 
applause at every bar. In vain 
did the occupants of the boxes 
sit silent, with grave faces and 
dissatisfied looks: the director 
had reckoned on the pit for a 
success, and had not reckoned in 
vain, 
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The young foreign Countess, too, 
was carried away by the popular 
enthusiasm. When a shower of 
bouquets was thrown to the heroine 
of the evening, she, too, raised hers 
—but her husband laid his hand 
gently on her arm. She looked u 
at him with surprise. ; 

At that moment, out from the 
confusion of patriotic cries,“ Viva 
il Baroni!” shouted a si 
rough voice from below. “This to 
his widow from living Italy!” and 
a huge wreath composed of the 
republican colours fell at the sing- 
er’s feet. 

Marco had never thought to hear 
that name associated with a viva 
again, and his whole heart thrill 
and tears rushed to his eyes. 
the tide of his old life rushed back 
in an overwhelming flood, and his 
whole soul was filled to falness 
with the memory of him whom he 
had once so worshipped and still 
so loved—of him who had lived 
for Italy, and who had died because 
he thought that so he might serve 
her at last, after all. Oould but 
Baroni have heard that viva be- 
fore he died! It has been said 
that there is no sadder word in the 
world than “ too late;” but there 
is one sadder still—it is “ too soon.” 
All unconscious of the look of sur- 
prise on the faces of his wife and 
of the officer who stood by him— 
heedless of astonished glances from 
the boxes—Marco drew from the 
breast of his uniform a withered 
laurel-leaf, and inserted it in the 
centre of the bouquet of red and 
white blossoms that was still in 
the hand of Florence. Then, gently 
taking it from her, he solemnly 
threw it at the feet of Aurelia 
Baroni. 

“The. dead forgave,” he  maur- 
mured. “Take this, then—this 
also—from the dead.” 

And so, anid cheers, and waving 
of hats, and shouts of applause, the 
curtain fell, 
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THERE are times in the history of 
nations when long-honoured and 
still-valued institutions seem to be 
on the point pf being swept away, 
like ice, by a sudden and over- 
whelming débacle—when their de- 
fenders became all at once paralysed 
by panic—when contagion fills the 
air, and drives man after man to 
speak of existing organisations as 
doomed—when all thought of re- 
sistance and defence is abandoned, 
and the world sinks down into an 
abject poqmmonvenee worthy of the 
worst fatalism of a Tork. At such 
times men bow down before a few 
noisy and voluble talkers. They 
are overcome by phrases full of 
pretension, sonorous with well- 
rounded ideas, and thick with 
sneers at those who lag behind 
the knowledge of the age. Such 
movements are eminently danger- 
ous, for destructive deeds may then 
be. accomplished, which are really at 
variance. with the true feelings of 
the vast mass of the community. 
The danger lies in the paralysis 
they create ; before the moral health 
is restored, and courage revives, 
events may have been accomplished 
which no subsequent indignation 
can efface. The malady, moreover, 
is still more rapid in its progress 
and.more intense in its virulence 
when, in an age of active intellec- 
tual movement, the contest lies 
between ideas enunciated in the 
form of general principles and care- 
ful and far-sighted statesmanship. 
Statesmanship is at all times a rare 
and difficult virtue; and, unforta- 
nately, the supply of it ig gene- 
rally most scarce at those periods 
when the demand for it is most ur- 
gent. To abolish and to clear away 
are infinitely more easy processes 
than to repair and to reform; but 
are they the truer or the less dan- 
gerous to the future happiness of 
mankind on that account? But 
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who gives heed to such a consid. 
eration when defects are acknow- 
ledged to exist where effectual] 
remedies can come only from ma- 
ture thought and mutual forbear- 
ance, and when the will-o’-the-wisp 
of a new principle is dazzling the 
understanding with fitful gleams 
which shine with no fixed and abid- 
ing light? The best, and, as one 
would have thought, the soberest, 
minds are fascinated at such times 
with the pleasure of assisting, as it 
were, at a new birth, and taking 
apart, not in the restoration of 
an old edifice, but in the far 
more exciting task of creation, 
To amend forms of life and action 
which one has inherited from one’s 
ancestors is not nearly so delightful 
as to originate new ones of an im- 
proved pattern; and to cure an evil 
by a compromise is slow work com- 
pared with launching out into the 
broad ocean on a voyage of politi- 
cal or social discovery. It is so 
pleasant to construct—one acquires 
such a charming field for the exer- 
cise of one’s genius; and it is so 
exhilarating to think that one is 
framing the life that men shall live 
in the future. The great and noble 
institution of the Ohurch of Eng- 
land has become suddenly involved 
in its peril, The danger is no 
longer of the old kind, In 1832 
she was assailed with unappeasable 
fury by her enemies without. The 
cry then was for her destruction. 
The swelling waters of the first Re- 
form Bill had wellnigh swallowed 
her up. It was direct, vehement, 
virulent hostility which was then 
bent on accomplishing her ruin. 
She survived the storm, we know; 
and no one will dispute that a 
stronger vitality within, and a 
firmer hold on the goodwill of the 
nation, were the ultimate results, 
as they were the rewards, of the 
struggle through which she passed. 
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The danger at the present hour is 
of a different and more insidious 
kind. Disestablishment, not de- 
struction, is now the word; and, 
painful to say, it is a word that 
has a strange charm for many of 
her own members. The violence of 
external enemies she is as able to 
triumph over as ever: but the un- 
dermining of her foundations by 
her own members, under the fascina- 
tion of giving to her a new form of 
existence, is a peril which it is im- 
possible to exaggerate. The spell 
unmans her defenders; it lowers 
the temper and firmness of the gar- 
rison; it suggests the fatal thought 
that resistance would thwart the 
realisation of a grand ideal, and 
that the ruin of the connection of 
Church with State may only lead 
to a more glorious resurrection from 
her ashes. The minds of the clergy 
are giving way; they shrink from 
the cost which courage and manli- 
ness entail. None bethink them- 
selves of seeking help and victory 
in union, in the taking of counsel 
together, in asserting the prin- 
ciples which they still hold in their 
hearts. They prefer to yield, and 
to console themselves with the 
pleasing vision of happier days to 
be spent under the shelter of inde- 
pendence, and under the sway of a 
rule more purely ecclesiastical. The 
portentous event has already begun 
to make its appearance of clergy- 
men calmly meeting to consider, 
not whether disestablishment is a 
good or an evil thing, but what 
organisations the disestablished 
Church shall create. In this mood 
of mind lies the true danger. It is 
a disintegrating force, and in the 
long-run the action of disintegra- 
tion is far more powerful than that 
of violence. 

The Dean of Oanterbury, we 
extremely regret to perceive, has 
caught the contagion of the day. 
He has ranked himself amongst 
those clergymen who prefer acqui- 
escence to the labour and difficul- 
ties of statesmanship; who ima- 
gine that a tide has set in—a tide 
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which they themselves do the 
most to create—and like to swim 
with it; who do not actually de- 
sire disestablishment for its own 
sake, but find it an easier and more 
agreeable course to take side, as 
they think, with the intelligence 
of the age—to accept rather than 
challenge and examine its * com- 
mands, and to amuse themselves 
with speculations as to the pleas- 
ant arrangements which they hope 
to take a part in constructing. 
We lament that so literary a dig- 
nitary of the Church should have 
published to the world so crude 
a vision of the future as is con- 
tained in the October number of 
the ‘Contemporary Review.’ We 
can understand a strong ultra- 
High-Ohurchman working reso- 
lutely for disestablishment. We 
can imagine the passion with which 
he longs for the time when the 
restraints of law shall be removed 
from the action of ecclesiastics— 
when sacerdotalism shall be able 
to work its will freely—when a gor- 
geous ritual shall symbolise the 
essentially priestly character of the 
Christian ministry and the mira- 
culous nature of. its gifts—when 
every trace of Protestantism shall 
be stamped out by the soul-saving 
anathemas of the Church assem- 
bled in synod, and when every 
heresy which turns men aside from 
the sacred deposit committed to the 
divine corporation of the Ohurch 
shall be rooted out from amo 

the faithful, and all misbelievers 
thrust out into the darkness of a 
world without a Church. These 
things we can understand; they 
are defensible on their own prin- 
ciple. The conduct fitly squares 
with the ideas conceived. We 
should know, too, how to deal with 
such: an opposition; it could be 
contested on first principles. The 
position on which it rests could 
be fairly tried in the presence of 
the whole country, and we should 
not feel a particle of fear for the 
result. But the phenomenon exhi- 
bited by the Dean of Canterbury’s 
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article is something wholly differ- 
ent. 

Or, again, we can understand that 
clergymen who feel acutely defects 
under which the actual adminis- 
tration of the Church of England 
labours, should come to the conclu- 
sion that unless an effectual remedy 
were applied to these evils, disestab- 
lishment with all its chances ought 
to be accepted in preference. They 
know what it is they suffer. If, in 
our judgment, they erred on the 
score of patience, we should never- 
theless be forced to admit that 
their conduct, on their own basis, 
was capable of justification. But 
we do not comprehend that a man 
of the intellectual: eminence of 
Dean Alford, and lying, by the 
nature of his position, under so 
heavy a responsibility in such a 
matter, should draw sketches of 
the Church of the Future without 
a plain categorical declaration of 
opinion for or against disestablish- 
ment. He cannot be ignorant of 
the immensity of the issue involved 
in the word. If he is in favour of 
disestablishment—if he believes that 
the nation and religion would gain 
by the severance of the State from 
all recognition of religious belief— 
he was manifestly bound to state 
the reasons to his fellow-religionists 
why he desired that the institution 
in which he occupies a distinguished 
place should be broken up. He 
had a right to have such reasons, 
and they would have been heard 
with interest and respect. He 
might have done much to persuade 
the country, and, above all, his 
brother clergymen, of the necessity 
for such a change, and have allayed 
opposition to what he had shown to 
be desirable. If, on the contrary, 
he deprecates disestablishment, and 
expects misfortunes to spring from 
its enactments, he is far too intelli- 
gent not to be aware that to assume 
without proof that such an event 
was inevitable, was a most effectual 
way to promote its accomplishment. 
If disestablishment is a calamity, 
his position imposed on him the 
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duty of arousing his brethren to the 
defence of the Church, to remind 
them of the excellence of the insti- 
tution to which they belonged, and 
to lead them on to a vigorous fight 
in its support. To take disestablish- 
ment for granted, and to speculate 
coolly on what men shall do after it, 
was to encourage the enemy, and to 
betray the cause of his conviction. 
Of these two intelligible things 
Dean Alford does neither. Why, 
then, does he write on such a sub- 
ject? What motive sets his pen in 
motion? He does not urge dises- 
tablishment ; neither does he raise 
a signal to rally the friends of 
the Church to its defence. Why, 
we ask again, does he write? To 
apply consolation for a wound 
which is incurable? We repel con- 
solation with something of a feeling 
of indignation. The battle has not 
yet begun; the first skirmish has 
hardly commenced. The disestab- 
lishment of the Church in Ireland, 
if it comes to pass, is not the dis- 
establishment of the Church of 
England. The Church’s position is 
still intact; no widespread mover 
ment of hostility has as yet raised 
its head against her; her resources 
are uninjured. What means, then, 
this attempt to speak of her doom 
as fated, of her canse as lost—this 
insidious comfort which inflicts the 
stab which it pretends to heal? 
What Churchmen need are not 
words which, under the plea of re- 
conciling them to the inevitable, 
insinuate despair. If disestablish- 
ment be not preached as a positive 
good, the nation has the right to 
expect of her civil and ecclesiastical 
leaders that they. should stand by 
what is good and right and useful 
—that they should refute by argu- 
ment the fallacies which would 
overthrow it—that they should re- 
sist what is called the spirit of the 
age, when that spirit is unintelli- 
gent, empirical, and restless. What 
has such a question as whether any 
one believes that the Establishment 
will exist acentury hence to do 
with so momentous a matter? The 
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present belongs to us, the future to 
God only. Our duty is to sustain 
what we know to deserve sustain- 
ing. What can we know of the 
fature? Such an argument for 
despair is as shallow as it is faint- 
hearted. Our business is to make 
and shape the future as much as 
lies in us by battling for what is 
good now, by clinging to what is 
true, by fixing deep into men’s 
minds right principles and right 
beliefs. To assume that the future 
has already decided against us is 
to beg the very question at issue, 
and to paralyse every noble effort 
amongst men. It is lamentable in- 
deed to see such a man as Dean 
Alford give in to such a miserable 
feeling; the men whom posterity 
has honoured as heroes and bene- 
factors never stood on the belief 
that the future was hopelessly lost. 
Such a weakness was not theirs. 

The question at issue is of trans- 
cendent vastness; a mightier one 
could scarcely come upon English- 
men. It is nothing less than a 
revolution, the greatest revolution 
which could befall England, short, 
if even that, of the abolition of the 
monarchy. Those who discuss so 
comfortably, and with so small a 
sense of danger, the disestablish- 
ment of the English Church, are 
wholly unconscious that they are 
sitting on a volcano; that they are 
assuming the easy, and evidently 
not disagreeable, accomplishment 
of the greatest change of social 
existence which can happen to 
their country. We speak the words 
of painful truth: they are revolu- 
tionists of the first order. Now a 
revolution may at times be justifi- 
able; it may be demanded by na- 
tional interests second only to life 
itself; it may be deliberately de- 
signed by good and earnest and 
patriotic men. But a_ revolution 
to be justifiable must have an end 
consciously intended; it must be 
founded on assignable motives, 
and these can be only the removal 
of intolerable evils or the attain- 
ment of benefits so great and so 
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certain as to counterweigh the 
heavy risks which attend every re- 
volution. We miss the statement 
of such evils or such gains in Dean 
Alford’s essay ; the necessity of the 
revolution is’ not reasoned out; 
disestablishment is accepted as 
foredoomed. The boatman folds 
his arms as he floats down the tide 
which is to hurl him over the falls 
of the Niagara. It is rot, how- 
ever, the infatuation of blindness 
which has obscured his under- 
standing. He has a theory to com- 
fort and sustain him. His Oam- 
bridge mathematics have helped 
him to a philosophy which plainly 
leaves on his mind the assurance 
that he is only obeying the primal 
laws of human society. History, 
according to Dean Alford, is a 
collection of mathematical series, 
and the Church of England has a 
special one of its own. That series 
commenced long ago in the past; 
many of its terms have already 
been recorded: a new one is need- 
ed for the healthy development of 
the Church by series, and that one 
is found in disestablishment. “It 
is not therefore a revolution which 
is coming to pass; it is only the 
progress of the spiritual world ac- 
cording to its law. First of all 
came a Church which embraced 
the whole nation; then followed a 
dominant Church, which tried to 
“crush out Nonconformity by per- 
secution;” next came the gradual 
removal of political disabilities at- 
tached to particular creeds; and 
now England has reached, in nat- 
ural sequence, the necessary term 
of disestablishment. In the fact 
of the evolution of such a mathe- 
matical condition for history the 
Dean finds the basis for an essay on 
the Church of the Future. Now 
mathematics are the best possible 
instrument of proof, only they 
must be worked correctly. ‘We 
have not yet reached the end of 
the series,”’ says the Dean. “ There 
are still terms to come involved in 
our previous concessions. It may 
take years to bring them out; but 
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supposing always that our nation 
is left free to develop its onward 
course, they will one day be brought 
out as certainly as those before 
them have been.”  Disestablish- 
ment, then, is the new term, and it 
must be brought out, because it is 
involved in the law of the serics. 
But is this so? Does the law of 
the series—if mankind are mathe- 
matically evolved—compel  dises- 
tablishment as the next term? We 
deny it. We say that the Dean 
has altered the law of the series, 
that his ecclesiastical mathemat- 
ies are bad. He has stumbled 
into a new law and a new series. 
On this issue we appeal to a fact. 
France has passed through the 
same ecclesiastical phases as Eng- 
land. She had an _ Established 
Church, and that Church was dom- 
inant. The citizens who professed 
other creeds successively emanci- 
pated themselves from “ the crush- 
ing-out stage” and from political 
disabilities. The development had 
the aid of the most energetic and 
sweeping State revolution known 
to history. The series had every 
chance to cortinue; did it progress 
on to disestablishment? Quite 
the reverse. The Roman Catho- 
lic Church is now established in 
France, and so are Protestant 
Churches. Disestablishment  dis- 
tinetly has not been the new term; 
and the Dean’s old series has not 
brought him a basis for a disestab- 
lished Church of the Future. The 
real truth of the matter is this, that 
the Dean has originated a new series 
for the future history of his coun- 
try with Revolution for its first 
term. 

Enough for the mathematics: let 
us pass on to the real facts of tle 
situation. The disestablishment of 
the Church of England is revolution, 
if ever an event was revolution. It 


breaks completely with the past, 
and that a past long as the whole 
historical existence of the nation. 
No force has been so powerful in 
the course of modern history as 
religion, and religion has not only 
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been recognised by every European 
State, but has been the stro 
formative principle of the life of 
Europe. Every State has had an 
Established Church; and if Eng- 
land effects disestablishment, she 
will stand alone amongst Euro 
nations. Need a word more be said 
to show how deep, how explosive, 
how destructive of all the most 
vital relations of the nation, as they 
have come down from the 

such a revolution would be? In 
England, the Established Chureh, 
since the Reformation, has been 
the backbone of Protestant Non- 
conformists; and if the Ohurch 
suffers disestablishment, most as- 
suredly the Dissenting bodies will 
feel an equally violent, and possibly 
an equally disintegrating, shock. 
Of one thing the Dissenters may 
be perfectly sure—they will not re- 
main the same bodies as they are 
now. Still more: in England, the 
clergy of the Established Church are 
something more than Christian min- 
isters: they are centres of civilisa- 
tion, examples of high culture, 
authoritative, and yet not intrud- 
ing or offensive, promoters of hu- 
mane relations between man and 
man, possessing a value absolutely 
incalculable. It is a most solemn 
and grave act to extinguish such 
an agency in human life. As we 
have already said, such an act may 
be demanded by reasons of over- 
whelming cogency; but let those 
reasons and that cogency be shown. 
In the way of direct proof Dean 
Alford takes his stand on “the 
reason of things,” which he makes 
out by the following argument: 
“The State is an organised whole, 
whose units are simply denizens 
of the realm without reference to 
creed. This on the one hand. 
On the other, the State still pro- 
fesses and still maintains a partic- 
ular form of faith and worship. 
That these two facts should subsist, 
the one ever against the other, 
would be incredible were we con- 
structing a fictitious republic. That 
they do so subsist is a proof of the 
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tenacity of historical tradition as 
against the reason of things.” And 
this is called political philosophy ; 
at any rate, it is the political phi- 
losophy of the day. It is not ours. 
We feel no desire to construct a 
new world, a new social state, a new 
form for the action of religion, a 
new manner of life, on the basis of 
‘the reason of things,” even though 
that reason be expounded by a 
thinker of the order of the Dean of 
Canterbury. The world is too old, 
‘at least this ancient European 
world, to begin everything afresh. 
For such a purpose a new horde of 
barbarians must be called in. We 
decline to grant our allegiance to 
a single mind as being so clearly 
possessed of “‘ the reason of things” 
as to merit his being summoned to 
create a new society. An invading 
tribe would bring in the new life as 
a force already at work within them- 
selves: that we might respect: but 
each and every expositor of “the 
reason of things,” every founder of 
a fictitious or would-be-real repub- 
lic, in contradistinction to histor- 
ical tradition, bas no place in our 
philosophy. As Christians and 
as Englishmen, living here in the 
English world, we refuse to recog- 
nise any such luminary. 

But the Dean is not yet left with- 
out comfort. He thinks that, after 
all, it would not be so bad after 
disestablishment as one might be 
apt to fear beforehand, Most things 
would go on as usual. “There 
will be no loss even of outward 
prestige and precedence for at least 
many generations. The ‘parish 
church,’ the ‘rector,’ the ‘vicar,’ 
the ‘parson of the parish,’ are 
household words in England; and 
we do not easily change a house- 
hold word. Ample means will still 
be left of carrying on our Ohurch 
work; all due provision for self- 
government, and all necessary ap- 
peals to law, will be secured for 
us. 

There is virtue, then, in histori- 
cal tradition, even in carrying out 
“the reason of things.” It is de- 
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lightfal to find Dean Alford resting 
upon it: we rejoice that we can 
travel together some part of the 
way on first Pm only we 
heartily wish we could feel as hope- 
— - ayer: — household 
words, these histori traditions, 
this generosity of Parliament, we 
confess, seem to us but very slender 
securities for what is to follow dis- 
establishment. We greatly doubt 
if the Dean bas mastered the mean- 
ing of this “grave word,” as Mr. 
Gladstone called it; yet it was the 
very theme of his professed dis- 
course. He writes on the Church 
of the Future: surely the very 
things we want to know about that 
Church are,—first, whether it will 
retain its endowments, whether her 
household rectors and vicars will 
receive tithes, and her newly-con- 
structed cathedrals possess estates ; 
and, secondly, and much more, what 
this Church will be, what will be 
its constitution, who will make its 
laws, who will frame its liturgy, 
who will elect its bishops, what 
sort of obedience the rectors and 
vicars will have to render to these 
bishops. These and a hundred 
questions of the kind are the vital 
matters which we seek to learn 
respecting the Church of the Future, 
before we deliberately resolve to 
make or even accept a revolution. 
Before going to sea, we greatly de- 
sire to know what is the land we 
are to sail to—nay, whether there 
is any land at all. These are the 
essential points on which we hoped 
to hear much when we opened Dean 
Alford’s essay; and sorely disap- 
pointed are we that he has given 
us comforting assurances only, and 
no explanation. What is the use 
of allowing our minds to indulge 
in pleasant dreams about the re- 
modelling of cathedrals and cathe- 
dral life, when we do not know 
whether the cathedrals will possess 
a shilling that is their own, or even 
whether they will not have been 
sold to Roman Catholics, or Dis- 
senters, or some other buyers? It is 
worse than useless to run on about 
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cathedral or apy other improye- 
ments before one in the least de- 
gree knows what. the Church will be 
—whether one or several; or who 
will decide on the improvements, 
who, and upon what terms, will be 
its ralers. If we wish to sketch 
the Ohurch of the Future with the 
slightest confidence of conjecturing 
aright, we must get to the root of 
the very big word Disestablishment. 

On this point we shall get no 
help from Dean Alford. His ex- 
pressions of confidence that the 
‘Church will be “left with due 
provisions for self-government and 
all necessary appeals to law ” reveal 
a large amount of loose thinking 
on this subject. The Wesleyan, the 
Free Kirk, and the Roman Catholic 
bodies enjoy perfect liberty of self- 
government, and appeal to law with- 
out. difficulty; and yet no special 
statutes have been enacted confer- 
ring upon them these powers. There 
is no more impediment in the way of 
forming religious societies with reg- 
ulations laid down by themselves, 
than there is in the way of making 
new clubs. As soon as a voluntary 
society is constituted, its members 
fall under the general law of con- 
tracts; and the law will readily 
enforce the fulfilment of the obliga- 
tion implied by membership. The 
difficulty does not lie there; who 
shall form the voluntary Church, 
and who shall settle its organisa- 
tion, is the pinch of the ques- 
tion. The Dean seems to imagine 
that the State, in bidding farewell, 
will bestow a constitution on the 
Church, If it-does, the new body 
instantly becomes a State Church. 
Disestablishment will not have been 
effected ; each succeeding generation 
of malcontents will besiege Parlia- 
ment with applications for a change 
in the organisation. Such a Church 
would be a maimed and limping 
body, compared with the Roman 
Catholic, Wesleyan, or other sacie- 
ties; the bondage of the State 
would still be upon it. Disestab- 
lishment means something infinite- 
ly greater than the framing of a new 
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Chureh by the State, whatever 
be the freedom of action. 
may be conceded. The moment 
that any large section of its: mem- 
bers—be they High, Low, or Broad 
Churchmen — dissented from «the 
policy or the regulations ofits 
rulers, the outcry against a State- 
made Obureh would revive in full 
force; a final settlement of the prob- 
lem will not have been obtained, 
What, then, is disestablishment? 
what is contained in this ] 
word? The repeal of all laws made 
by the State respecting the Church, 
That, and that alone, is a true 
severance of the Church from the 
State. What, then, would be the 
position of the Anglican Christians 
on the morrow of the repeal. by 
Parliament of all laws affecting the 
Ohureh? This is the grand point 
which it concerns all to know before 
they engage in any movement to 
promote disestablishment. This is 
the question which the Dean was 
bound to face by the nature of the 
subject he had set himself to dis- 
cuss, but which he has not chosemto 
look at, and has deliberately thrust 
aside. In France the answer would 
be most easy. By disestablishing, 
the French State would tell the 
Roman Catholic and Protestant 
Churches that it no longer needed 
their services. They would. lose 
the subsidies they now receive from 
the State, and that for them would 
be all. Their organisations would 
remain intact, as complete and as 
vigorous as ever, for the very plain 
and sufficient reason, that they did 
not derive these organisations from 
the State, and that the State had 
called in their services after the 
were independently constituted. 
There had been a union of independ- 
ent bodies, State and Churches, and 
the union having been dissolved, 
each had gone on its separate way, 
in the enjoyment of a complete ma- 
chinery for government and action. 
But disestablish the Ohurch .of 
England, render her a body un- 
known to the law, and what will 
that Church be? A skeleton of 
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clergy, answers the Dean of Chester, 
with far greater knowledge of the 
subject than most clergymen pos- 
sess; but even that answer falls 
short of the truth. A collection of 
dead and disjointed bones would 
alone express the actual fact of the 
situation. The Church of England, 
by the mere act of disestablish- 
ment, becomes an aggregate of indi- 
vidual Christians of various kinds, 
who had formerly been knit to- 
gether in an organised society, but 
were now reduced to single men. 
There would be bishops, no doubt, 
and priests and deacons and laity ; 
and it would be open to any one 
to believe that these episcopally- 
ordained persons possessed, each in 
his degree, gifts derived by inheri- 
tance, which no unepiscopal Church 
enjoyed, and without which a genu- 
ine branch of the true Church could 
not be constructed. But such a 
belief would not say one word about 
the relations which existed be- 
tween such ordained persons. The 
apostolical succession prescribes no- 
thing as to the kind and extent 
of the obedience which a priest is 
required to perform. The obedi- 
ence due by an Anglican priest 
varies immensely from what is re- 
quired by a Roman Catholic bishop. 
In the Established Church, as ‘it 
now exists, disobedience to bish- 
ops is a very ordinary occurrence; 
many are the clergymen who re- 
fuse to obey bishops at all, except 
in those matters in which obedience 
is commanded by the statute of 
& lay Parliament. Is there the 
slightest reason for thinking that a 
Ritualistic priest would be one whit 
more submissive to his bishop, 
or all the bishops together, on the 
morrow of disestablishment, than 
he is now? The relation of the 
clergy with one another, in spite of 
the three orders, would be simple 
auarchy, The excuse would be at 
hand, and would be pressed as vig- 
orously as it is now, that no obe- 
dience was due to bishops elected 
by a royal mandate. So, then, the 
first thing to be done would be to 


decide who were true bishops, and 
if none such could be found, how 
they could be proeured. The diffi- 
culties pressing on’ the laity would 
be equally perplexing. There 
would be two equally canonical 
bishops existing for Westminster— 
Archbishop Manning and Bishop 
Tait—both organically unconnected 
with the unhappy layman who was 
seeking the true successor of the 
apostles! If Bishop Tait was to be 
preferred, upon what theory would 
that judgment hold good? a diffi- 
cult question truly, when all that 
Bishop Tait could plead would 
be, that he belonged to a body of 
Christians connected together by 
a geographical or political, and in 
no way by a Church tie. 

But supposing the pressure of 
the law drove the clergy into union, 
and into something like an acknow- 
ledgment of the right of bishops. to 
rule, still more formidable diffi- 
culties would instantly arise. A 
deacon might be conceived as 
yielding to the authority of the 
bishop; bat what shall be said of 
the layman? Who shall form the 
Legislature of the True Church? a 
truly tremendous question for a 
body of men just emerging from 
the overthrow of the organisa- 
tion laid down by the law of the 
Jand. Who shall decide on doc- 
trine and prescribe ritual? “Who 
shall determine what the liturgy 
of the Ohurch, now free from 
slavery to the State, shall be? We 
are only too well acquainted with 
the fierce diversity of opinion which 
exists at this day in respect of the 
liturgy; we know how truly it isa 
child of compromise, how discor- 
dant are the elements it contains, 
how resolutely each party takes its 
stand on what favours their own 
views, how vehemently they resent 
what contradicts these. One of the 
motives most openly avowed by 
clerical advocates of disestablish- 
ment is the determination to ac- 
quire unrestricted freedom to give 
effect to the sacrameutal doctrine, 
to illustrate it by the most promi- 
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nent symbols, to enforce most ab- 
solutely the principle that the Chris- 
tian religion is contained in the 
perpetual sacrifiee offered by priests. 
It is a matter perfectly notorious, 
that the ultra High-Ohurchmen 
make no secret that, if justice is 
not done to their doctrines, they 
will not submit to be members of a 
mutilated Church. Are the bishops 
likely to support such sentiments? 
and if they are, how many of the 
laity of the people of England would 
follow them? These are extreme 
men, we shall perhaps be told—un- 
reasonable, and not to be listened 
to. That may be, but they are nu- 
merous enough to form a large 
body, and that body will unques- 
tionably secede. If we turn again 
to Broad-Churchmen, wi!l they be 
likely to conform? and if they con- 
form, what will be their lot? Will 
they submit to the hard and precise 
confessions of faith that will be 
imposed upon them? Will they 
remain in a voluntary society in 
which official suppression of their 
opinions will only be too probable? 
On every side we look with dismay 
upon the chances of union amidst 
materials so discordant, so full of ex- 
plosive forces, when not one single 
authority will have been es:ablish- 
ed, not one principle of administra- 
tion recognised, not one tribunal 
admitted, not one formula settled 
and accepted. 

It will be vain to reply, as is so 
frequently done on all sides, that 
other bodies encounter no such dif- 
ficulties that voluntary Churches 
live and flourish in peace —— that 
their perplexities melt away when 
handled by earnest and religious 
men—and that the antagonisms we 
have described are mere chimeras, 
conjured up by an excited ima- 
gination, which will give way at 
the first touch of real life. The 
mistake involved in this argument 
is complete. The analogy here ap- 


pealed to is a fiction. The Churches 
cited as examples furnish no prece- 
dent whatever by which the future 
of 


of the disestablished Church 
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England cau be estimated, ‘They 
originated under circumstances of 
a wholly different nature, 

owe their rise and independengg 
either to the influence of a com. 
mon principle on which their 
members were agreed, or else to 
events outside of them, which a». 
cessitated a change of outward 
form without any alteration»p 
their inward structure. The Weg 
leyans, the Baptists, the Free Kirk 
of Scotland, sprang froma 
conviction which animated thee. 
tire mass of their members. The 
Episcopal Churches of Ameri¢a 
and Canada were impelled, by the 
position of the nation in whith 
they were formed, to modify ‘their 
relations with a mother Oh 
which had practically become a 
part of a foreign country. Novin- 
ternal fermentation about opinion 
or discipline raised discord within 
these societies themselves. To 
construct a government for com- 
munities unruffled by dissensiois 
about doctrine, and anxious to‘con- 
solidate their corporate existence 
by a body of laws, was a compat- 
atively easy task. It is w 
otherwise with the Church of Eng 
land. It contains a great body of 
Christian men, animated by ae 
devout feeling of fellowship, 
this it is which makes the Oburch 
fit to fight, and worth fighting for. 
But it cannot, unhappily, be denied 
that it also contains a number of 
antagonistic, centrifugal, mutual)y- 
repelling forces, held together sole- 
ly by the strength of the law. It 
embraces differences of opinions oa 
doctrine and ritual—opinions fierce- 
ly and obstinately held-—-which 
pretty nearly embrace all the be 
liefs existing in Ohristendom. 
Parties strong in numbers, ability, 
and influence, hold the most con 
flicting principles as to the founda 
tion and depositaries of spiritual 
government. Each section is im- 
pelled by the most vehement 
eagerness, not only to enforce its 
own principles by enactment, but 
to destroy or expel their opposites. 
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When the bond which unites to- 
gether this fermenting body is dis- 
solved, what but violent eruptions 
canbe expected ? The dawn of in- 
dependence brought to those other 
Churches which we have men- 
tioned, feelings of rest’ and sat- 
isfaction upon the triumph won 
for their common principle; dis- 
establishment will hoist the signal 
for the unhappy Anglicans for 
storm and conflict. The very in- 
crease of religious earnestness 
amongst Obhristians in our day 
will only aggravate the violence 
of the contention. That two 
Churches at least, probably three, 
would issue forth from the strife, 
is for us a melancholy certainty. 
Most thankful should we be to 
find that we were in error. 

But, again, we shall be told that 
Parliament will be sure to take 
precautions against the occurrence 
of such a chaos. But upon dis- 
establishment Parliament will have 
neither the right nor the means 
to interfere, excepting so far as 
it transfers the endowments, or 
a portion of them, to the new 
societies. But is it so certain a 
thing that Parliament will be dis- 
posed to leave a shilling of the 
endowments to the new body? 
Who can foretell with any confi- 
dence what will be the forces that 
will deal the death-blow to the 
Church of England? Who can 
feel assured that the overthrowing 
host may not entertain the notion 
that a church is stronger and 
ptrer without endowments, or that 
a part of the people has no title 
to property which belongs to all? 

ese are awkward questions: 
Dean Alford seems to have no 
doubt about the answers. For 
him the generosity of the English 
people is a sufficient guarantee for 
everything. But does he not omit 
from his calculation that “reason 
of things,” those new ideas, which 
he himself holds up as the upset- 
ting force? However, let this pass 
for the moment; let us suppose 
that Parliament will be willing to 
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transfer the endowments, and that 
thereby it will require some power 
of controlling the movement. The 
difficulty ba be a diminished, 
we fear, y this supposition. 
Whom is the Parliament’ to ve 
the endowments to? What will be 
the organised body which it will 
accept as the new Church? It 
may, in the first place, require the 
Anglicans, before the disestablish- 
ment is completed, to constitate for 
themselves independently the new 
organisation under which they will 
thenceforward’ live. Under that 
hypothesis every difficulty which 
we have enumerated will present 
itself in full force ; and probabil- 
ity, in our opinion, is strongly in 
favour of the belief that two or 
three Churches will report them- 
selves to Parliament as true suc- 
cessors of the Church of England, 
and legitimate heirs of its endow- 
ments. What will Dean Alford 
say and do in such a case? Or, 
secondly, Parliament may _ itself 
take the work in hand, and nomi- 
nate a mixed commission for ‘the 
purpose of framing the constita- 
tion, the legislature, and the exe- 
cutive, the creed and the disci- 
pline, of the new church. Oan 
any sane man suppose that such a 
constitution would meet, we will 
not say with universal, but- with 
general, acceptance from the Angli- 
cans? Does any man dream of 
the possibility of such a com- 
mission constructing a Ohurch 
which will satisfy the aspirations 
of High-Churchmen on: the one 
hand, and the comprehensive 
and Broad-Church tendencies’ of 
Parliament on the other? And 
can any one fail to perceive that 
such a body would be essentially 
a State Church, as truly built on 
an Act of Parliament as the old 
one, exposed to the same objeo- 
tions, open to the same incessant 
attacks, and. incomparably weaker, 
because there would be an irrecon- 
cilable contradiction between its 
idea and the actual fact? In con- 
ception, it would be a free and 
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voluntary Church ; in fact, it would 
be a Church governed by a con- 
stitution which had been enacted 
for it by the House of Commons, 
whom so many Churchmen take a 
delight in reviling. 

In the face of such difficulties, 
what becomes of the pleasant vi- 
sion of the Dean of Canterbury of 
“the outward semblance of things, 
which is to remain much the same 
as now;” of “the rector and the 
vicar and the parish,” and all that 
framework which is called the 
Church of England? Is it not 
strange that a writer who has the 
Church of the Future for his ambi- 
tious theme, should not discuss a 
single one of these matters—mat- 
ters on which the form, the sub- 
stance, every part and every stone of 
the new building, entirely depend ? 
Dean Alford is very severe on 
those who look forward to dis- 
establishment with dismay ; he has 
an unfailing supply of hard words 
to launch against them. Defenders 
of “chimerical theories and obso- 
lete precedents,” ‘‘ fighters of the 
inevitable,” “a mob of writers 
whose only power consists in 
strength of words,” “persons who 
find their account in parrying the 
logic of principle by allegations of 
difficulty in detail,” men who use for 
@ weapon “a studious mystification 
of the great subject at issue by fal- 
lacies, which, if they do not see 
through, they are not fit to handle 
it at all.” Verily the utterer of such 
epithets must have a delightful 
consciousness of dwelling in the 
light and air, and of possessing an 
equally delightfal superiority over 
his less enlightened brethren. We 
will not bring against the Dean 
the counter-charge of being mysti- 
fied by fallacies ; but we submit, in 
all humility, that to give some no- 
tion of who are to make the Church 
of the Future is an essential part of 
the fitness to handle it; and that a 
writer who takes for his start- 
ing-point the dissolution of every 
link, every relation, which unites 
men together in a common society, 
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and abjores every kind of interfer- 
ence of the State with the Church, 
is called upon to give some ‘ex- 
planation how many millions of 
dissevered units are to set to work 
to obtain any form of organisation. 
On this central point Dean Alford 
says nothing; he hints that it will 
take years to discover it, Mean- 
while, so long as this dete 

factor remains dark, Dean Alford’s 
essay amounts to nothing more 
than an exhortation to acquiesce in 
the inevitable; of what that in- 
evitable is to be, he does not give 
us the faintest glimpse. 

But we cannot pass over without 
notice an elaborate argument, which 
we cannot help thinking was the 
leading motive which induced Dean 
Alford to write this essay. The 
assertion that “the State, in separ- 
ating off the Oburch, abandons her 
profession of religion, and thereby 
ceases to be Obristian,” provokes at 
once his anger and his contempt. It 
is for him “a fallacy little credit- 
able to our intelligence.” He springs 
forward to oppose it with a passion- 
ate eagerness and a sense of intel- 
lectual superiority which almost 
excite a smile. ‘‘ At the first ad- 
mission of Jews to office, the State 
ceased, in the formal sense, to be 
Christian. All reality of the pro- 
fession of religion by the State has 
long been surrendered here in Bri- 
tain. That the fiction of State- 
Anglicanism continues to be kept 
up is nothing to the point. The 
State is what she is, not what she 
calls herself.” The Dean here places 
us on practical ground, and practi- 
cally he must allow us, with all re- 
spect, to call his assertion practical 
nonsense. Great thinkers, no doubt, 
have held that a Christian State 
implied a perfectly Christian Legis- 
lature, and have thought that the 
admission of non-Christian mem- 
bers to Parliament infringed upon, 
if it did not ruin, the ideal of a 
Christian State. But this is 8 
speculative view, separated by the 
hugest of chasms from the practical 
world, and it is not what Dean 
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Alford meant; for he takes his 
stand on what is, and not on 
the ideal of what ought to be. 
Again, we can perfectly under- 
stand how Churchmen should re- 
coil from the thought of non-Chris- 
tians legislating for a Obhristian 
Oburch; nay, more, we feel a cer- 
tain sympathy with the objection, 
and we hold that this constitutes 
one of the strongest grounds for 
devising a better administration 
for the Church of England. But 
the Dean’s position that the admis- 
sion of a single Jew has caused 
the State, in any sense whatever, 
to cease to be Christian, is some- 
thing radically different from 
either of these two feelings. It 
stands apart: it is, at least for us, 
an original conception; and to 
bear it out, the Dean is driven to 
frame a definition of the union of 
Church and State peculiarly his 
own. “For a State to profess a 
religion,” says he, “is no less than 
this, — that that particular faith 
and worship shall be part of the 
law of the land, and shall bind all 
its constituents.” This last clause, 
this limitation, that a State pro- 
fesses a religion only when it 
compels all its subjects or officials 
—for we are not certain of the 
meaning he attaches to the word 
constituents — to belong to it, is 
Dr. Alford’s own specific defini- 
tion; it is not ours; it is no 
one else’s, as far as we are aware. 
Dean Alford is at liberty to adopt 
it, if he thinks proper; and then 
he may infer, if he chooses, that 
the State ceased to be Christian 
when a Jew was admitted to Par- 
liament. We and the rest of the 
world will simply say that his defini- 
tion is not ours, and that even after 
the admission of the Jew there is 
plenty of proof to show that the 
State of England is Christian. 
The Sovereign must be a Chris- 
tian, and so must also some of 
the greatest officers of the State. 
A large number of persons have 
seats and votes in the Upper 
House of Parliament solely be- 
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cause they are Christian. The 
whole land has. been divided 


out into parishes, and in each 
parish a minister of religion is 
placed by the law and in the name 
of the State. These facts demon- 
strate to the understandings of 
most men that the State is Ohris- 
tian, precisely because there is a 
Church of England; and however’ 
much Dean Alford may define 
away the Christian character of 
the State, they will continue to 
make all men believe that England 
is a Christian country and has a 
Ohristian State. 

But how will the case be if dis- 
establishment is carried out? The 
State will then know nothing about 
religion. It will be neutral, and in- 
different to religionists or atheists. 
It will be content that the popula- 
tion shall have areligion or none, 
as events may decide. The sov- 
ereign may become a Mormon if so 
minded. The progress of “the rea- 
sun of things” may decide that all 
the colonies and dependencies of 
the kingdom shall be represented 
in Parliament, and half of the 
House of Commons may be Moham- 
medan. The Positive philosophy 
may become dominant, and the 
young throughout the majority of 
schools may be brought up in the 
worship of humanity. Such a State 
would not be the same State as that 
which has formed and supports the 
Church of England; and such a 
State all men would declare to have 
ceased to be Christian. But they 
would say also, that a great change 
had come over the State; and that 
change few would refuse to call a 
revolution, a revolution penetrat- 
ing even to the very vitals of the 
nation’s life, 

One word more in conclusion. 
Dean Alford is not the only man 
who uses this “ grave word” dises- 
tablishment without ny serious re- 
flection about its meaning: a far 
more responsible person yet than 
the Dean is trifling with the vast 
significance involved in the expres- 
sion. Mr. Gladstone is not an athe- 
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ist nor anenemy of religion. No 
one would think for an instant of 
accusing him of a desire to unchris- 
tianise the State, or to set up what 
a correspondent of the ‘Times’ 
rightly calls a philosophical intoler- 
ance of all religion, We readily 
give him credit for an honest wish 
to correct the acknowledged evils 
of the Irish Church, and to remove 
the anomaly of a great Protestant 
machinery amongst a Catholic pop- 
wation. But when he first uttered 
the word disestablishment in Par- 
liament, he far transcended the 
mere rectifying of the religious 
situation of Ireland. He thought 
of the Catholics only; he did not 
think at all about the Protestants. 
In a recent speech at Liverpool he 
has made it evident that, like Dean 
Alford, he has a confused, unex- 
plored, and consequently worthless, 
notion that the Protestant Oliurch 
will remain the same, minus only 
the endowments and honorary pri- 
vileges it receives from the State. 
He has no conception that dises- 
tablishment will strip the Irish 
Episcopalians of a government and 
a. legislature, of all administrative 
and judicial machinery, of author- 
ised formularies and forms of wor- 
ship, of every kind of organisation. 
It never has occurred to him that 
he is extinguishing them as a so- 
ciety, and he has never felt the 
responsibility of considering what 
their future existence isto be. He 
seems to be unconscious that he is 
a revolutionist of the first order. 
But this great word, which he uses, 
if not with levity, at any rate with 
a total want of consideration, is a 
mine which will blow up the foun- 
dations of modern society as it has 
existed for some 1500 years, Such 
conduct is defensible only on the 
supposition that Mr. Gladstone is 
an advocate, on principle, of volun- 
tary Churches? But the people of 
England, in so serious a matter, have 
the right to demand that, if this is 
Mr. Gladstone’s principle, he should 
distinctly proclaim it. To adopt, in 
the face of the House of Commons 
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and the whole country, disestablish- 
ment as the pivot of his policy 
without knowing that it means 
voluntary Churches, or declaring a 
preference for voluntary Churches, 
is strange indeed in a man who 
expects, by means of this policy, 
to become Prime Minister of Eng- 
land. It is easy sailing to talk to 
his South Lancashire constituents 
about. endowments to be liberally 
left to the disestablished Church; 
but what are we to say of the states- 
manship which is utterly in the 
dark as to what that Ohurch is 
to be? He may, probably will, 
propose to vest these funds in the 
hands of trustees, who shall pay 
them over to the Irish Church 
when it has reorganised itself; but 
has be pictured to himself. clearly 
what that reorganisation means? 
Has he asked himself what he him- 
self would do if he were an Irish 
Anglican at Dublin, and had to 
propose a legislature for the new 
society—a liturgy, a form of wor- 
ship, a process of electing bishops, 
rules of obedience of clergy to 
bishops—nay, a COhristian creed 
itself? Does he expect to find the 
rector, who is now bound only by 
the law, eager to place himself 
under the will and pleasure of a 
bishop? Does he believe that the 
clergy of any party will be very quick 
in settling so nice a question? Does 
he imagine that the laity will be 
very prompt in accepting their be- 
lief aud their worship from priests 
in the place of the law? May not 
several Churches demand of his 
trustees a portion of their funds? 
May not single congregations choose 
to act independently, and insist on 
their quota of the endowments? 
Will Mr. Gladstone be prepared 
to recognise such congregational 
Churches? and, if not, upon what 
principle but that of the force of 
the State can he repel their de- 
mand? We hope that Mr. Glad- 
stone will find answers to these 
questions; meanwhile, we see no 
signs of their having been fureseen 
and studied. 
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In the palmy days of peaceful 
repose that Europe enjoyed when 
a citizen sovereign reigned in 
France, the affairs of Spain had the 
privilege of attracting much more 
attention than was really deserved 
by a country which can only just 
be said to belong to the great Euro- 
pean family. Those were the days 
when foreign legions went to fight 
the battle of an interesting young 
queen—when “News from Spain’’ 
headed the columns of the news- 
papers, and every petty insurrection 
found attentive observers and busy 
chroniclers. The events of 1848 
put an end to this by giving the 
world affairs of far greater mag- 
nitude on which to bestow its 
attention. That appetite for the 
incident and romance of war which 
always exists, and which had sought 
gratification in the civil conflicts 
of Spain, was then supplied even 
to satiety by strife on a much 
larger scale. The Peninsula fell 
altogether into the background; 
and altogether people might read the 
accounts of barricades in Madrid, or 
of an outbreak in the provinces, 
with about as much interest as they 
would feel in a narrative of skir- 
mishes in Montenegro or conflicts 
with brigands in the Neapolitan 
provinces, they ceased to trouble 
themselves about the men or things 
of Spain. Thus it happens that not 
many persons feel competent to ap- 
preciate the really important events, 
in which Europe must take an inte- 
rest, now passing in that country. 
We have been accustomed for years 
past to hear Spanish refugees pre- 
dict great changes as inevitably 
destined to occur in a land which 
has endured much for loyalty’s 
sake, but of whose people misgov- 
ernment has succeeded in changing 
the very nature. Who, more than 
the chivalrous Spaniard, was devot- 
ed to bis sovereign, and ready to lay 
down life to maintain his rights? 


REVOLUTION. 


All men living who had left school 
when Ferdinand VII. .died will 
remember the enthusiasm with 
which the youth of Spain took,the 
field in defence of the infant 
Queen, the innocent Isabel. With 
that name were indissolubly asso- 
ciated those constitutional liberties 
for which Riego fought and. suf- 
fered. The Spaniard was. willing 
enough to fight for his Queen, 
pledged to support that constitu- 
tion which he linked with her 
name in his battle-cry. He was 
sick of bigotry and absolutism, and 
thirsted for the free parliamentary 
government under which he beheld 
England happy and __ prosperous, 
and for the liberties which even 
France then enjoyed to a greater 
extent than she ever did before or 
since the reign of Louis Philippe. 
With this object in view, it cannot 
be denied that he showed himself 
ready in self-sacrifice. To attain 
it he spared neither his blood nor 
lis substance; and when this latter 
was exhausted, he even incurred 
debts which he has not always 
been very punctual in paying. 
When at last victory declared her- 
self in his favour, he looked for 
the fulfilment of the pledges on,the 
strength of which he had willingly 
made such heavy sacrifices. In 
vain did he look and wait. The 
promised liberties were grudgingly 
accorded. If he enjoyed them for 
a brief space under an Espartero, 
he beheld them on the morrow 
wrenched from him by the tyranny 
of a Narvaez. And where was the 
young Queen in whose name 60 
much had been promised him, but 
by whose Government those pro- 
mises were now so ill kept? Pros- 
trate before the image of a saint, 
adorning, with costly jewels the 
wooden charms of the virgin of 
Atocha, closeted with her confessor, 
or even worse employed. His re- 
monstrances reached her not, his 
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just demands were unheard—he was 
trampled under foot by insolent 
priests and military adventurers; 
and if he turned, as a worm might 
have done, under such oppression, 
there was the dungeon and the 
Philippines and the firing-party, 
the worst of them hardly meeting 
the deserts of the malcontent and 
rebel. 

To those few persons out of Spain 
who have maintained their interest 
in the affairs of that country, and 
have more or less observed its 
vicissitudes, it appears quite certain 
that if Isabella has lost her crown, 
and witnessed the expulsion of her 
dynasty, she owes it mainly to 
herself. She is not one of those 
feeble feminine natures which are 
unable to confront the cares and 
anxieties of royalty, and which, by 
their inherent weakness, fall un- 
der the control of an ambitious 
minister or a wily court favourite. 
She is a burly woman with a harsh 
voice, a good share of physical 
courage, considerable shrewdness, 
and great tenacity of purpose. 
There was no reason, except the 
innate vices of her race, why she 
should not have made a very excel- 
lent queen just as well as a very 
bad one. No minister would have 
dared to thwart or constrain her if 
she had kept up a good understand- 
ing with her people, and let them 
feel that she was with them, not 
against them. She has very little 
to do in order to make herself so 
beloved that, whenever she issued 
from her palace, the people would 
have pressed upon her passage with 
joyous acclamations, and have been 
ready to unharness her horses and 
harness themselves in their stead. 
She chose the other course. It was 
probably partly due to the want of 
good early training that she went 
astray as she did. Her mother, the 
Neapolitan Ohristina, was far too 
much engrossed by her second hus- 
band, and by the accumulation of 
wealth for her numerous second 
progeny, to do justice to her eldest- 
born daughter, who was to be Queen 
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of Spain. When Obhristina was 
driven from Spain in 1840, and 
Espartero assumed the regeney, 
proper persons were placed aro 

the youthful Sovereign, and it was 
sought to educate her so as to render 
her worthy of a throne. But that 
state of things lasted too short 4 
time to produce lasting results, At 
a very early age Isabella betrayed 
evil tendencies and a perverted 
moral sense. Many will remember 
how she one day charged her Prime 
Minister, Olozaga, the best orator 
and one of the most honest public 
men Spain possesses, with having 
forced her will and used actual man- 
ual violence to obtain her signature 
to an important paper. The charge 
against a man of Olozaga’s reputa- 
tion was in reality absurd; his 
enemies alone feigned to believe it 
well founded. The calumniated 
Minister defended himself elo- 
quently against such terrible odds, 
But what could he do, consistent- 
ly with the profound reverence 
which at that time every Spaniard 
professed for the Sovereign, against 
a young girl, whose very age seemed 
to preclude the perversity of which 
she was not long in giving un- 
mistakable signs? Olozaga with- 
drew from the unequal conflict, 
none the less respected by those 
who saw through the base intrigue 
of which he was victim, but 
nevertheless damaged and deeply 
wounded, and for ever estranged 
from the Sovereign to whom he 
previously with joy devoted his 
talents and his toil, He may be 
acquitted of persistent vindictive- 
ness towards a young and mis- 
guided woman, but it cannot be 
doubted that the conviction of her 
unworthiness then forced upon his 
mind was deep and ineffaceable. 
Subsequent changes again brought 
him into office, and when the 
Liberal party regained power he was 
for some time ambassador at Paris; 
but the offence he had received 
was of a kind that a Spaniard was 
unlikely ever wholly to forget or 
forgive. If his animosity slum- 
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bered for a while, it was revived 
and increased when he beheld his 
country ruined and dishonoured by 
her for whom it had made enor- 
mous sacrifices. And the day came 
when he could combine his duty to 
Spain with the gratification of a 
more personal feeling. Although 
his name has been little before the 
public of late, and although he for 
some time has lived in retirement 
in France, Olozaga has been the 
master-spirit and prim® promoter 
of the Spanish Revolution. He 
himself must wonder how early it 
has been brought about. Mere in- 
surrections of the old stamp have 
been easily enough got up, but then 
they were directed against a cab- 
inet, not against the Queen. One 
set of political schemers drove out 
another set, assumed power with 
loud professions of purity and dis- 
interestedness, and soon showed 
themselves no better than their pre- 
decessors. As the Spaniards them- 
selves say, they were the same dogs 
with different collars. To get the 
various political parties—the Mod- 
erates and the Progresistas, and the 
more advanced party which lately 
has. gathered strength and become 
known as the Democrats—to unite 
sincerely for one common object, 
and that object the deposition of 
the Queen and the expulsion of her 
dynasty, was a task that would have 
appeared hopeless only a few years 
ago. Olozaga was the first man in 
Spain of any mark who openly pro- 
fessed himself anti-dynastic, and 
threw out, perhaps as a feeler, the 
idea of a union of Spain and Portu- 
gal under the King of the smaller 
country. His followers at first were 
few, but they increased with a rapid- 
ity explicable only by the conduct 
of the Queen: and by the reaction- 
ary tendencies of her Government. 
The Spaniards felt themselves de- 
graded by her rule. They saw the 
last shreds of their liberties wrench- 
ed from them, the exchequer drained 
by royal extravagance and minis- 
terial greed, corraption rampant in 
high places, the lower classes sunk 
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in misery, the press tyrannically 
silenced, the prisons full, the best 
and most honourable men in the 
country driven into exile or de- 
ported to the colonies. From the 
strife of parties and the bloodshed 
to which it led, they could antici- 
pate no good result to the nation. 
Each suceessive revolt left things 
where they were before. Martial 
law was proclaimed, and the echoes 
of the Madrid Prado were awak- 
ened by the discharges of 
parties, and then all was over un 
next time. And let it be noted 
that in such cases the victims 
were not the instigators but the 
tools. One never heard of the 
chiefs being caught and executed. 
Once only did that occur, in the 
case of the gallant Leon, to whom 
Espartero showed no mercy when 
he rose in rebellion against his 
regency. Leon had earned his 
doom far less than numbers of his 
rank who sinee have eseaped scot- 
free; but still he had earned it, 
But what an outcry his death caused 
against Espartero, who certainly, 
whether before or since, never 
showed himself a cruel man, and 
who doubtless then thought sever- 
ity to be his daty! Sinee then, 
those who have suffered have invari-. 
ably been men of little consequence 
and of low military rank—sergeanta, 
subalterns, here and there a captain 
or a major. A most painful and 
cruel case was that of Major Es- 
pinosa, whose execution was one of 
the last acts of O’Donnell’s last 
Government. The greatest interest 
was felt in the unfortunate officer, 
and the strongest efforts made to 
save him. His young wife and in- 
fant children threw themselves at 
the feet of the Queen and sued for 
merey. Foreign ministers in Ma- 
drid were appealed to for their in- 
tercession, but all was in vain, In, 
the foreign press an attempt was 
lately made to east the odium of 
the barbarous act upon the Queen, 
but that is not. justified by facts. 
It was O’Donnell who declared that 
if Espinosa’s. life were spared he: 
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would instantly resign. Soon after- 
wards O’Donnell, who figured in 
the insurrection that cost Leon his 
life, and who rose against the 
Queen’s: Government in 1854 at 
the head of Dulce’s cavalry, died in 
his bed, laden with such honours 
as @ queen could bestow who ha- 
bitually lavished them on boudoir 
favourites. His stars, crosses, and 
ribbons would have filled a wheel- 
barrow; and he bequeathed to his 
nephew—for he left no son—the 
hiigh-sounding but not very hardly- 
won titles of Count of Lucena and 
Duke of Tetuan. It may be re- 
marked that one of the charges 
brought against the Queen in 
the manifesto of the Revolution 
is that of conferring titles un- 
worthily and improperly, whilst 
there is scarcely one of the mili- 
tary chiefs of the movement who 
is not Duke, Marquis, or Count, by 
creation within the last few years. 
They, however, are by no means 
the least worthy of the be-titled. 
The notorious Marfori, Intendant 
of the Palace, Isabella’s latest fa- 
vourite, and the last minion of the 
Queen of Spain, was recently raised 
to the Spanish peerage by the title 
of Marquis of Loja. He and the 
equally notorious Olaret, Archbish- 
op of Cuba and confessor of the 
Queen, seem to have been her chief 
comforters and counsellors daring 
the crisis she passed through in 
September last. The counsels of 
the one, the presence of the other, 
most probably contributed to her 
fall, hardly evitable even without 
those sinister influences. When her 
crown was menaced, the Queen’s 
place was obviously in her capital. 
“Your Majesty may safely come,” 
telegraphed Concha, the Minister 
who, for a few days, after the flight 
of Gonzales Bravo and his accom- 
plices, concentrated in his person 
such government as the country 
still possessed, when Cadiz, Seville, 
and many lesser towns had declared 
the Queen deposed, and the whole 
navy, insurgent, bore from port 
to’ port the banner of revolt ;— 
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“your Majesty may safely come, 
but without her Tntendank” The 
same message was sent verbally; 
but always in the most guarded 
and respectful terms. That inge~ 
nious and fortunate financier, Don 
José Salamanca, also one of the 
new titulos de Castilla, was de- 
puted to entreat the Queen to re- 
pair to Madrid without the obnoxi- 
ous Marfori. As the story goes, 
Salamanca narrowly escaped  per- 
sonal chastisement at the hands of 
his infuriated Sovereign. It seems 
certain that the language he heard 
upon the occasion was strong. It 
has also been said that when Concha 
implored the Queen to abdicate in 
favour of her son, the Prince of Astu- 
rias, and gave her hopes that the dy- 
nasty might then be saved, it was 
Father Claret and Marquis Marfori 
who urged her to refuse. The in- 
fluence they exercised at that su- 
preme moment has been spoken of 
as fatal to the cause of the royal 
family of Spain. But this is going 
too far. That to such favourites 
and advisers as Marfori and Claret 
should be attributed the downfall 
of the Bourbons in Spain is mani- 
fest to all who are even superficially 
acquainted with the chronicles of. 
the Spanish Court during the last 
twenty years. But in this partic 
ular instance it was out of their 
power either to save or spoil the 
cause. The fiat had gone forth— 
the decree of a whole nation smart- 
ing under every species of oppres- 
sion and ill usage, and stung to the 
very quick in their feelings of na- 
tional pride by the spectacle of 
their Queen’s misconduct. The 
Spanish Revolution of 1868 has 
truly been styled the Revolution of 
Disgust. Were it possible to go 
into such a subject in these pages, 
it would be easy to show to what 
a degree, and how justly, that feel- 
ing had been aroused in the breasts 
of the» Spanish people by a long 
course of the most shameless pro- 
fligacy. 

However perverse the nature and 
impulses of the Spanish Queen may 
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originally have been, her conduct 
pls her fate might have been ve 

different had she been well married. 
None know better than the Eng- 
lish of the present day what an 
influence, for good or for evil, the 
husband of a queen may exercise 
upon her reign. Had Isabella been 
early united to a prince of high 
principle and firm character, whom 
she could have respected as well as 
loved, her fate might have been 
different. Those who brought 
about the union to which she was 
condemned have indeed much to 
answer for. The evil they did in 
their day has recoiled upon their 
own heads. The prime promoter of 
that miserable marriage, to which, 
more than to anything else, may be 
traced the disaster that has over- 
taken the Queen and her dynasty, 
has long since been taken away 
from this world, and so spared the 
pain of witnessing the defeat of his 
ambitious projects, and the utter 
ruin they have brought about. 
His Minister, who still lives, can 
hardly look back with much satis- 
faction upon the intrigue of which 
the success gave him the right of 
sealing his letters with the collar of 
the Golden Fleece. But for the 
famous Spanish marriages which 
the wily Sovereign and too com- 
pliant Minister brought about in 
1846, there might have been no 
Spanish Revolution in 1868. Any- 
thing more flagitious than the cir- 
cumstances of that plot can hardly 
be found on’ record, at least in 
modern history. To pave the way 
for a French prince or his children 
to ascend the Spanish throne, the 
Queen was sacrificed to a man in 
every way unsuitable—unfit to be 
a& husband, unfit to be a king. 
“ Paquita ” (Fanny) she had been 
wont to call her cousin, imitating 
the treble tones which contrast so 
strongly with her own rather hoarse 
accents. From the first there was 
disunion and misery in the house- 
hold. What followed cannot well 
The result we have 
The Queen is expelled ; 


here be told. 
before us. 
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but the prince, with a view to 
whose rise she was matrimonially 
sacrificed, has been unable, during 
twenty years’* residence in Spain, 
to make himself a single partisan, 
and has no more chance of the for- 
feited crown than he would have 
had if the Queen had retained it 
and her four children lived. From 
the very first there was against him 
a prejudice amounting almost to 
hatred; and although his inoffen- 
sive character may have caused this 
feeling to die out, it has never been 
exchanged for goodwill, and can 
only be said to have subsided into 
a proud contempt. The Spaniards, 
who for the most part are individ- 
ually daring, and who prize bravery 
and liberality Mle all other 
qualities, impute to him timidity 
and parsimony, and are pitiless 
in their condemnation of these 
faults. They think it mean of him 
to sell his olives and oranges; and 
they will tell you in Seville, with a 
sneer, what haste he showed to ge 
on board ship when Portal and a 
battalion rose, although their insur- 
rection was no more directed against 
Montpensier and his family than 
against any potentate at the anti- 
podes. The Duke is reputed a very 
estimable man; he has refrained 
from political intermeddling, and 
neither he nor the Infanta, his 
wife, have ever given cause for 
scandal. But instead of the qual- 
ities the Spaniards love, he is 
charged with the defects they parti- 
cularly dislike, and he has neither 
popularity nor prestige. He is not 
detested as he was before he was 
known, when he was first thrust 
upon the nation as a husband for 
one of its princesses, and when, if a 
lazy or timid bull was turned into 
the arena, the excited spectators 
would demand its removal by cries 
of Fuera Monpenscer! but he cer- 
tainly has no more chance of the 
throne than the Infant Prince ot 
Asturias, or the long-exiled descen- 
dants of Don Carlos. 

It is not uninteresting to seek 
the origin of the conspiracy that 
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terminated in the Revolution of 
1868. Its canses are patent to the 
world, but how was its first mesh 
woven? It may probably be traced 
to a meeting of Olozaga and Gen- 
eral Dulce. In many respects those 
two men are a perfect contrast, but 
they have long been bound together 
by the ties of an old and intimate 
friendship. Dulce is a dry taci- 
turn man of action—Olozaga is the 
fluent speaker and the wary diplo- 
matist; the former is first-rate in 
the field, where his courage and cool- 
ness have repeatedly been proved— 
the latter, cautious, patient, and of 
excellent counsel in the Cabinet, 
has rarely been taken at fault. 
The very appearance of the men 
is as dissimilar as their natures. 
Dulce, who has long had indifferent 
health, is meagre, bilious, sallow— 
looking the soldier, but also the 
conspirator. To most people his 
aspect would recall the well-known 
line, “ Yon Casca hath a lean and 
hungry look.” Olozaga, on the 
contrary, is portly, rubicund, unc- 
tnous, with remarkable dark eyes 
and a genial manner. The two 
men must be nearly the same age 
—sixty, or thereadouts—but both 
would look younger than they are 
were it not for Dulce’s ill health 
and for Olozaga’s family afflictions. 
About two years ago the latter lost 
an only daughter, the joy and delight 
of his widowed heart—-a creature 
in the prime of youth, of great 
beauty, and very recently married. 
This was a crushing grief, and his 
despair was such as to alarm his 
friends, who feared lest he should 
destroy himself. In their anxiety 
they purloined his razors, and his 
beard grew—white from sorrow 
rather than from years. He 
sought relief in travel —he was 
already a political refugee — and 
fell in with his old friend Dulce, 
lately returned from the lucrative 
post of COaptain-General of Cuba, 
and who had brought home with 
him a wife he had there married, 
ssessod of enormous wealth. At 
is age this sudden affluence might 
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have weaned many men from, con- 
spiracy, and have induced them to 
take their ease and abandon politi. 
cal struggles. It was not so with 
Dulce—any more than it has been 
with Prim—and the two friends 
soon understood each other, and 
agreed upon a plan of action, 
Dulce returned to Spain and began 
to seek, amongst the more influen- 
tial officers of the army, men who 
would be likely to join in the plo 
and to act when the day shoul 
come. Amongst others he made 
overtures to a colonel who chanced 
to be a friend and devoted adherent 
of Serrano, the Queen’s early fa- 
vourite, now Field-Marshal in the 
Spanish army, and Duke de la 
Torre. The colonel told Serrano 
in strict confidence the proposal 
that had been made him, and the 
acquiescent manner in which he 
had received it, adding, however, 
that if he, Serrano, disapproved, 
he was determined to withdraw 
from all participation in the pro- 
jected enterprise. Serrano, on the 
contrary, said that he had done 
well, and bade him carefully to 
guard the secret. Then, betak- 
ing himself to Dulce, he asked 
why he had not trusted him, his. 
old friend, companion-in-arms, and 
fellow-conspirator. Whether Dulce 
had, for any reason, doubted Ser- 
rano’s willingness to aid the plot, 
it is impossible to say; but he 
answered that he had waited until 
the thing should be more advanced 
and more worthy of being sub- 
mitted to his superior in rank. 
Thenceforward the conspiracy made 
rapid progress. If Dulee was 
trusted by the army as a brave 
and stanch commander, Serrano 
was beloved by his military sub- 
ordinates, as he always has been 
by nearly all who knew him. He 
is one of those men whose charm 
of manner wins all hearts. . The 
scheme, originated by two or three, 
soon reckoned innumerable adher- 
ents. Indeed the hatred of such 
Governments as those of Narvaez 
and Gonzales Bravo, coupled with 
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the shame felt by the nation at the 
iniquities of the Court, had long 
been breeding malcontents who 
were ripe to become conspirators. 
The plot was deeply laid and well 
organised, and the secret was ad- 
mirably kept. The important ele- 
ment of the navy was introduced, 
which had never figured in any 
previous insurrection. So complete 
was the adhesion of that service to 
the plan for expelling the dynasty 
and making Spain mistress of her 
own destinies, that even the squad- 
rons in distant waters—at the An- 
tilles and the Philippines—were 
ready to take share in the move- 
ment. It has not been shown 
whether the Government ever sus- 
pected the navy, although the re- 
markable affability shown by the 
Queen to one of the captains who 
were to open the ball gave grounds 
for a suspicion that she did; but 
it is certain that she and her evil 
counsellors felé that the ground 
was mined beneath their feet, and 
that they were enveloped in the 
coil of a vast conspiracy, against 
which they were as powerless ef- 
fectually to struggle, as were Lao- 
coon and his sons in the folds of 
the serpents. The Queen, with 
that careful foresight which has 
rarely been wanting in those mem- 
bers of her family who have found 
themselves in the like circumstan- 
ces, remitted large sums to 
foreign countries, and will possess, 
in her exile, abundant means to 
maintain a princely state. Oould 
Gonzales Bravo have grasped the 
threads of the conspiracy, and have 
found power wherewith to crush it, 
nobody who knows his character 
and past career will suppose that he 
would have shrunk from doing so, 
even though it had involved the 
shedding of much blood. Some 
information he is known to have 
obtained, since he went the length 
of arresting a number of the most 
prominent and influential generals, 
and of either transporting them 
to the Canaries or assigning them 
residences in garrison towns in 
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Spain, from which they were 
owed to move. Had WNatvaez 
been alive to aid h he t 
have struck a yet bolder stroke; 
but that bloody persecutor and 
reckless slayer of innocents had 
gone to his account, and the mili- 
tary element was wanting in 

Cabinet. The arrest of the generals 
had the effect of retarding the in- 
surrection a little, but never for a 
moment did it cause the idea of it 
to be abandoned. Its ramifications 
were too extensive, and the need 
was too urgent to rid the country 
of the incubus of tyranny and dis- 
gust under which it groaned. It 
seemed as if, even without chiefs, 
the event must have come to pass 
by a spontaneous rising of the na- 
tion. But the obstinacy with 
which three generals of Absolu- 
tist tendencies— Pavia, Pezuela, 
Calonge— stood up to the last 
for a doomed cause, has proved 
that, without efficient and sagacious 
leading, the Revolution might pos- 
sibly have been crushed for the 
time, although even then there 
would have been a complete cer- 
tainty of the attempt being more 
successfully reagedl at an early 
day. As it was, nothing failed; and 
nobody broke down, except Dulce, 
whose determined spirit was ob- 
liged to yield to the exigencies of 
an enfeebled frame, and whom 
sickness held chafing on a bed 
of pain whilst his comrades’ light 
craft bore them swiftly over the 
ocean to the port whither Prim 
had preceded them. Str: in- 
deed, must have been the awakening 
of fair and dainty Cadiz—the Silver 
Oup, as its inhabitants fondly call 
it by reason of its brightness and 
cleanliness—at dawn on that Sep- 
tember morning, when, startled by 
the thunder of artillery, it behel 
an imposing line of men-of-war ar- 
ranged before its houses, and saw 
the bunting run up and the men 
cheer and the cannon vomit flames 
to celebrate the deposition of an 
execrated dynasty, and the inau- 
guration, it is hoped, of a new 
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and more prosperous era for Spain. 
Eyewitnesses have described the 
enthusiasm of the people in that 
cradle of Spanish liberties, when, 
the garrison haying joined the 
movement and the few dissentients 
been silenced, Prim landed and 
showed himself in their streets. 
The men thronged upon him to 
hug him and grasp his hand, and 
the women to kiss him; and those 
who know what manner of women 
the Gaditanas are, with their Arab 
eyes, their swimming grace, and 
unspeakable fascination, will not 
consider that Don Juan Prim was 
mpoe that day greatly to be pitied. 
is name had been for so many 
years a familiar sound in Spain— 
for he was a mere lad when he first 
took arms, in 1834, as a private 
musketeer, or rather as a cadet 
feast the Spaniards call a soldado 
istinguido), in a free corps known 
as the Volunteers of Isabella JI.— 
that most of the people of Cadiz, 
at least of the lower orders, had 
learned to think of him as an old 
man, and expected to see a scarred, 
weather-beaten, and grey-haired 
veteran. But Prim, as wany in 
England, where he so lately resided, 
probably know, although he dates 
from 1814, and has seen a deal of 
hard service, and been wounded 
eight or ten times, has preserved 
up to the present day a youthful 
appearance, which he owes to a 
slight and active figure, and to 
finely-cut features as yet scarcely 
furrowed by a wrinkle, whilst his 
hair is dark, his step elastic, and 
his. voice and manner are still 
those of ayoungman. “ Que joven 
es, que guapo, que bonito!” cried 
the excited people as he passed 
amongst them— “How young, 
how handsome, how charming!” 
and, like Olaverhouse, of whom, 
although they upheld very differ- 
ent causes, Prim in more than one 
respect reminds us, blessings on 
his bonny face followed him from 
the lips of both young and old. 

Let us pause a moment at the 
name of Prim, as at that of one of 
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the moe resparialle men of contem- 
porary Spain. It has perhaps been 
too hastily assumed ng + is a 
mere sabreur—admirable on_ the 
battle-field, first-rate at encouraging 
his men to encounter heavy odds, 
ever as ready to risk his own life 
as if he were a subaltern burning 
for promotion, instead of a lien- 
tenant-general and grandee of Spain, 
of large fortune, and laden with 
titles, honours, and decorations, but, 
beyond that, possessed of none of 
the qualities which raise a man 
high in political life, and qualify 
him to take share in the govern- 
ment of a country, as well as to 
ride at the head of an army. Such 
an estimate of his character is not 
altogether a fair one, nor is it. borne 
out by the history of his life up 
to the present time. During man 
sessions that he sat in the Spani 
Parliament he showed himself a 
fluent speaker and intrepid debat- 
er—served there, as on the battle- 
field, by his remarkable coolness 
and presence of mind, Quickness 
of conception and promptitude in 
execution are the gifts to which he 
chiefly owes the success of his ca- 
reer. At the time of the ill-fated 
expedition to Mexico, he had oppor- 
tuvities of displaying his abilities 
as a negotiator, and his prudence 
as a politician. On very friendly 
terms with Napoleon IIL, who on 
various occasions has shown him 
esteem and attention, and who 
wrote him a flattering letter at the 
outset of the expedition, he did 
not allow himself to be led away 
either by imperial influence. or 
by the prospect of personal dis- 
tinction, but displayed what,, in 
a man of his stamp, must be 
termed valiant self-denial, and 
withdrew from the conflict before 
it had commenced, as soon as the 
resence and proceedings of the 
exican General Almonte showed 
that the overthrow of the Republic 
was intended, The letter he then 
addressed to the Emperor of the 
French is a very remarkable docu- 
ment ; and Napoleon, had he listen- 
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ed to the sound advice it contained, 
would have spared his country 
and his Government disasters and 
humiliation. In that letter Prim 
declared his conviction that in 
Mexico there were very few men 
inclined for a monarchy, with which 
form of government their experi- 
ence of Spanish viceroys had thor- 
oughly disgusted them; whilst the 
vicinity of the United States hed 
contributed to maintain their at- 
tachment to those republican in- 
stitutions under which they beheld 
their great neighbour so flourishing 
and powerful. In spite of the un- 
ceasing agitation and disorders, the 
establishment of the Republic, he 
said, which had then lasted more 
than forty years, had created habits 
and customs, and even a sort of 
republican language, that would 
not easily be destroyed. Himself 
speaking the same tongue as the 
Mexicans, Prim had better oppor- 
tunities than the French generals 
and commissioners of judging the 
true feeling in the country. At 
that time the Allied forces had been 
for two months at Vera Oruz, and 
for part of that period had also 
occupied, in virtue of the Conven- 
tion of Soledad, which Prim had 
largely contributed to obtain, the 
important towns of Orizaba, Cor- 
dova, and Tehuacan. In his letter 
Prim called the Emperor's attention 
to the fact that in none of those 
places, although the Mexican forces 
were withdrawn and the civil an- 
thorities alone remained, had the 
Conservatives or partisans of a 
monarchy made even so much of 
a demonstration as might serve to 
prove their existence. And he 
added the following words, which, 
considering that they were written 
on the 17th March 1862, may well 
be termed prophetic: “ It. will. be 
easy for your Majesty to conduct 
Prince Maximilian to the capital, 
and to crown him king; but his 
kingdom will find in the country 
no other support than that of the 
Conservative . chiefs; who never 
dreamed of establishing a mon- 
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archy when they were in. 

bat who would fain do so no 

they are dispersed, vanquish 
emigrant. A few rich men 
also accept a foreign monarch { 
— by your Majesty's 
ut that monarch will have nothing 
to sustain him —_ —— when 
that support shall be wi mm.” 
Prim has been much calumniated 
for his conduct in the Mexican ‘ex- 
pedition ; 
duty to his country and to himself, 
and his Government thanked him; 
and the press of Spain, with the 
exception of a few Absolutist and 
Ultramontane journals, was unani- 
mous in its approval of his acts. 

The preceding digression serves 
to show the character and qualities 
of the most striking figure in 
the Spanish Revolution of 1868. 
Prim’s partisans have often insist- 
ed upon the pure patriotism of his 
motives; by his enemies the less 
worthy stimulus of personal ambi- 
tion has been attributed to him— 
an opinion that is also shared by 
some who are far from unfriendly 
to him. Now, if ever, amidst the 
turmoil and confusion that prevail 
in Spain, there will be opportuni- 
ties of judging him and of discern- 
ing his true instincts. He and 
Olozaga are the chiefs of that Pro- 
gresista or Liberal party which 
stands midway between the Moder- 
ados or Conservatives and the De- 
mocrats. It is the party which 
long acknowledged Espartero as its 
head, and which has reckoned in 
its ranks some of the purest and 
most unselfish politicians 
has known since the death of 
dinand VII. opened an era of civil 
wars and revolutions. The Moder- 
ado party has had a greater num- 
ber of men of energy, and Narvaez 
and O’Donnell, the two most suc- 
cessful rulers of Spain under the 
late reign, figured amongst its 
chiefs. But it has ever shown 
itself unscrupulous and often cor- 
rupt, and the tendency of some of 
its most prominent men has been 
reactionary and even Absolutist. 





Serrano, who by his success at the 
battle of Alcolea has acquired a 
foremost place: in the Revolution 
to which his personal _ abilities 
hardly seem to entitle him, was con- 
sidered, twenty years ago or more, 
to be inclined to the Progresistas; 
and it is positive that, at one 
period of Espartero’s exile in Eng- 
land, the political refugees of that 
party based hopes of return to 
their country and to power upon 
his adhesion and intervention. It 
was at the time when he, for pri- 
vate reasons, was most influential 
with the Queen, then very young, 
and at the outset of a career of 
which the disastrous termination 
is in great measure due to the 
moral perversity that at last made 
every Spaniard blush for his al- 
legiance. The subject thus ap- 
fa ea is one that admits of 
ittle development, nor is it the 
time, when the unfortunate Princess 
has: just fallen from the throne, 
that one would willingly choose to 
dwell upon the faults and vices 
that mainly led to the overthrow 
of the last reigning Bourbon 
dynasty. But as such charges are 
often denied or extenuated by poli- 
tical partisans, it is due to history 
to record the fact that all that has 
been said and heard in foreign 
countries of personal aberrations 
and impure palace influences falls 
very short of the reality. The 
Spaniards are a proud and jealous- 
ly sensitive people, and for a long 
time they preferred following Na- 
poleon’s maxim, and washing their 
dirty linen «at home. But their 
patience was at last exhausted 
and their reserve dissipated ; and 
it is well known what opprobrious 
epithet they coupled with the 
name of their deposed Sovereign as 
they pulled down her busts and 
portraits and crown, wherever they 
could be found, and cast them into 
the kennel. E 
It is a curious fact that the tw 
men into whose hands the reins of 
supreme. power were temporarily 
confided, or rather thrust, when the 
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last Prime Minister of IsabellarIly 
General José Concha, threw them 
up in despair and fied from the 
capital, were perhaps the two in all 
Spain who personally had most reas 
son to feel friendship and gratitude 
to thé Queen. Pascual Madoz, vg 
distinguished member of the Pros 
gresista party, under whose admins 
istration as Minister of Finance the 
alienation of the Church pro 

in Spain was effected, had 
lived apart from political strife, 
been personally on very friendly 
terms with the Queen, and had 
received from -her many marks ‘of 
favonr and esteem, On one occas 
sion, when she made a journey into 
Arragon, his native province, he 
sent her a present of remarkably 
fine peaches and other fruit. She 
responded to this attention by pre 
senting his daughter with a costly 
pair of diamond earrings, conveyed 
to her by the hands of the heir tothe 
crown, the Prince of Asturias. Ac 
cording to Spanish ideas, the Sove+ 
reign could hardly do a_ subject 
greater honour than this. Ros de 
Olano, the well-known general, who 
has been quite as much distingnish- 
ed as a political intriguer as by his 
exploits in the battle-field, is under 
great obligations to the Queen, 
who not long ago gave him, from 
her own purse, a very large sum 
wherewith to dower and marry his 
daughters. When Manuel Concha, 
Marquis of Duero—on whom, a8 
military chief of Old Castile, coms 
manding at Madrid, the actual gov- 
ernment of the capital devolved 
when his brother departed—learned 
the news of the battle of Alcolea, 
and saw that the Queen’s cause was 
irrevocably lost, he selected Madoz 
and General Jovellar as the persons 
to whom he made over his authority 
and Jovellar at once transferred 
his share of power to his superior 
officer, Ros de Olano, who, like 
Madoz, eccepted the charge. It is 
due to the two men to say that 
Madoz was never mixed up in the 
conspiracy that led to the Queen’s 
dethronement, although in his 
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heart, as a Liberal, he could a 
do otherwise than wish it well. 
Ros de Olano was one of the con- 
spirators, but he headed none of the 
local insurrections of troops. He 
was at Madrid when.the Revolution 
broke out; and his services were 
made use of as negotiator between 
Isabella's Government and Mar- 
shal Serrano—negotiations which 
it was soon seen could lead to no 
result. 

Meanwhile, at San Sebastian, the 
place which alone, in all the pro- 
vince of Guipuzcoa, had held for 
the Queen when the Carlist war 
broke out, Isabella, with her hus- 
band, her four children, her favour- 
ite, and her confessor, watched with 
anxious eyes and agonised heart 
the progress of the insurrection, 
which she must have foreboded as 
certain to succeed. Close by, at 
the distance of less than a two- 
hours’ railway journey, was the 
powerful Sovereign of France, with 
his wife, her former subject. What 
wistful glances were then turned 
towards Biarritz, what.urgent mes- 
sages were sent, what unavailing 
prayers for aid were offered up, 
may rather be conjectured than 

itively known. It was said and 
believed at the time that the Queen 
herself, disgaised and almost ‘un- 
attended, went by night to the im- 
perial residence to tell of her de- 
spair and implore succour. There, 
it was told, she and Eugenia Mon- 
tijo, whom an extraordinary des- 
tiny had made Empress of the 
French, embraced and mingled 
their tears and supplications, in 
vain directed to the inflexible Sove- 
reign who felt that he could not 
afford to commit so grave an error 
as would have been an armed in- 
tervention in the affairs of Spain. 
Moveover, he bore no love to that 
last crowned Bourbon, the last of a 
degenerate race of kings; and her 

assionate appeal was all in vain. 
he French official press: was in- 
structed to deny the interview, and 
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aps it is only its probability 
tn manos = ta the world 

eve as ha taken place. 
A few days later the Queen did 
enter Franee, this time publicly 
and as a fugitive. There were ‘not 
many persons present to record'the 
circumstances of that passage into 
exile, but some there wére; and 
a private letter, too replete with 
graphic and characteristic details 
not to have proceeded from an eye- 
witness, found its way into a French 
journal,* and may appropriately be 
introduced here :— 


“ Brarrirz, t. 80, 1868.—After 
one hundred and sixty-eight years 
that have elapsed since the adop- 
tion of Philip Duke of ou by 
Charles II., to-day, the 80t 
tember 1868, at two o’clock in the 
afternoon, the Bourbon dynasty of 
Spain died before my eyes, at the 
Biarritz railway station, in the arms 
of the Emperor. An ocular wit- 
ness, with some very few privileged 
persons, of that fatal interview, I 
think to give you pleasure’ by re- 
lating its circumstantial and exact 
details. 

“Tt was towards eight o'clock 
this morning that the Queen, ‘in 
spite of the advice of those around 
her, decided upon flight, and gave 
her orders in consequence. Ron- 
cali, Minister of State, prevailed 
over those who, in the council of 
the Queen, still advocated resist- 
ance. 

“A despatch addressed to M. 
Mon, the Spanish Ambassador at 
the Court of France, and received 
at half-past eight at Biarritz, gave 
intelligence of the catastrophe. Tim- 
mediately Sefior Mon set out for 
Hendaye (the frontier station), ac- 
prem ar on by a Castel- 
nau, the Emperor’s a Penns 
to meet the Queen. I will nott 
you all the hesitations, all the re- 
solutions, all the orders and coun- 
ter-orders, that filled up the morn- 
ing, and of which the railway tele- 





* ‘Opinion Nationale,’ October 4, 1868. 
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graph wire between Biarritz and 
Hendaye was the bearer; it would 
be wearisome and useless now that 
the thing is over. During that 
time the Spanish Consul at Bayonne 
took measures to secure at Pau the 
necessary lodgings for the Queen 
and all her suite. 

“‘ The rumonr of all these proceed- 

soon spread at Biarritz, and 
every obtainable carriage was hired 
by the curious, eager to get to the 
station, which is about three kilo- 
metres from the centre of the town. 

“The most accredited version— 
I will say more, the truest—was 
that the Queen would enter Biarritz 
and pay avisit at the imperial 
villa. It was thought she came to 
implore assistance; her flight was 
not yet credited. 

“The train that brought the 
Queen was due at Biarritz station 
towards one o'clock. A little be- 
fore that hour I reached the sta- 
tion, and seeing on my arrival that 
all the waiting-rooms were full of 
people, I took refuge in the station- 
master’s office, where there were 
already a few persons, and amongst 
others, the Marchioness of Javal- 
quinto, the Countess of Cartagena, 
the Spanish Consul and his family, 
and some French people. Lucky 
were we to have chosen that place, 
for a few moments later, by order 
of the Empress, the station was 
cleared and everybody was turned 
into its outer court; the office in 
which we were was alone exempted 
from this measure. 

“It is one o’clock. The Queen 
is at the station of St. Jean de Luz. 
The Emperor and Empress arrive 
at the Biarritz station. The Em- 

ress came to speak with the 
Tito of Javalquinto; the 
Emperor walks alone upon the 
platform, with head bent and 
plunged in thought. Suddenly he 
orders a despatch to be sent to the 
Queen to ask her if she proposes 
going straight to Pau or to pause 
at Biarritz. The question, by its 
form, may be said to have dictated 
the reply, which was not long in 
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coming: the Queen answers that 
she is going straight to Pau. a 

“ The departare from St. Jean de 
Luz is signalled, and soon | after- 
wards the special. train entered the 
Biarritz station. The Queen was 
alone on the balcony of the saloon 
carriage, the King at the doonmof 
the saloon; Marfori stood behind 
the Queen, pompous, and wearing 
over his black coat the broad rib- 
bon of the Order of Charles JI, 
At the moment when the Empéror 
advanced to offer his hand to the 
Queen, the express train from Paris 
to Spain, which: had been waitin 
the arrival of the other to asad 
on its journey, came up, and from 
it were heard to proceed cries most 
insulting to the Queen—a loud 
clamour—in which was especially 
distinguishable the word Juera! 
(get out, or out with her). 

“At these cries the Emperor 
made a backward movement, and 
tears gushed from the eyes of the 
Queen, who got out, as well as the 
King and her children, the high 
personages of her suite, Father Ola- 
ret and the inevitable Marfori. 

“ After having shaken hands with 
the Emperor and kissed the Em- 
press, they all four—the Emperor, 
the Empress, the Queen, and the 
King—entered the first-class wait- 
ing-room, of which the doors had 
remained open; nobody else en- 
tered. Outside the door stood the 
great dignitaries of both ' countries, 
and we behind, observing with an- 
xious eyes the physiognomy of the 
sovereigns, but unable to divine or 
to hear anything. Nobody heard 
what there was said. 

“The interview Jasted twenty 
minutes; at last the Queen made 
a movement towards the door, and 
they all four advanced; at that mo- 
menta Spanish general, who stood 
beside me, exclaimed, ‘No nos 
queda mas que marchar’ (we have 
nothing’ left but to depart). The 
words betrayed the hopes cherished 
until then, and after that moment 
dissipated. 

“The parting was brief, silent, 
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mournfol. The Emperor was un- 
moved, the Empress hardly restrain- 
ed her tears, the Imperial Prince 
looked astonished. The Queen en- 
deavoured, but in vain, to smile; 
the little King fidge about to 
hide his emotion; the suite looked 
aghast. The Queen got into the 
carriage again, then the King, the 
Prince of Asturias, whom the Em- 
peror had kissed, and the royal 
children. 

“At that moment the Queen, 
alone upon the gallery of the 
saloon carriage with Oount Espe- 
leta, exclaimed in Spanish, ‘No 
hé dado un abrazo a la Imperatriz’ 
(I have not given the Empress a 
kiss), and made a movement as if to 
get down; but the Empress fore- 
stalled her and got upon the gal- 
lery, saying, ‘Subo a ricibirlo’ (I 
ascend to receive it), She offered 
her cheek to the Queen, who kissed 
it, and then she immediately step- 
ped down again, so that the Queen, 
who was about to kiss her on the 
other cheek, found only the empty 
air. 

‘‘Genera] de Castelnau, a cham- 
berlain, and an orderly officer, who 
had come with the Queen from 
Hendaye, then took leave of her 
and of the King, the Queen saying 
to them in French, ‘ Thank .you, 
gentlemen.’ These were the last 
words spoken. The three officers 
got down and resumed their places 
near the Emperor. 

“Tt was at that moment that I 
beheld the saddest spectacle it is 
possible to imagine, and of which 
I shall ever retain the uneffaceable 
impression. The Emperor stands 
with uncovered head on the plat- 
form of the station at two paces 
from the carriage; the Empress is 
on his right, her eyes full of tears; 
and on her right stands the Im- 
perial Prince, agitated and aston- 
ished by all he sees passing before 
him. In the royal carriage ‘the 
King and his suite are on their 
legs; the Queen is on the gallery, 
of which Charles, the pigueur, has 
just bolted the entrance; before 





her, looking bowed down, bending 
under this immense. mi 

stands Count Espeleta, The 

close the carriage-doors of the 
royal train. Four minutes thus 
elapsed amidst the most profound 
silence, all looking at each other 
with an air of gloom and conster- 
nation. 

“T never was present at a funeral 
where the grief. of the mourners 
was more profound; it was. the 
funeral procession of a dynasty two 
centuries old, which had .just 
breathed its last sigh in the 
ritz station. The signal is given, 
the train is put in motion, every- 
body bows, and all is over.” 

This well-written and interest- 
ing account of a most. interest- 
ing and extraordinary event ap- 
peared in a newspaper known to 
be patronised by Prince Napoleon, 
and was probably addressed to 
him by some friend at Biarritz. 

The Bourbon dynasty expelled 
from Spain, the question at once 
arose, What is to replace it? The 
Revolution had been prepared and 
carried out with rare foresight, 
skill, and discretion. — 
the number of persons in 
secret must for a long time have 
been very large, no one was found 
to betray it. The Oourt and the 
Ministry had rather an instinct than 
a knowledge that they both were 
doomed. Perfect discipline and 
self-control were exhibited by the 
numerous conspirators, and no town 
rose before its time, no premature 
manifestation compromised the 
general success. adrid, which 
has often taken the lead and given 
the signal of insurrection, was this 
time ordered to remain quiet until 
the work was really done, and till 
the revolution there should only 
have to hoist its flag and proclaim 
the new order of things. The organ- 
isation throughout the country was 
complete, and the chiefs were every- 
where ready to take the command 
when the proper moment should 
arrive. But for two useless con- 


flicts, at Santander and the Bridge 


of Alcolea, the Revolution would 
have been as bloodless as it was 
complete. But with its success 
began the chief difficulty of those 
who led it. There was danger of 
anarchy, and it was urgent to re- 
place that which had been swept 
away. The complete expulsion of 
the Bourbons having been irrevo- 
cably decided, it was difficult to find 
a suitable candidate for the crown. 
Comparatively few persons ever 
dreamed of a republic as possible in 
80 monarchical a country as Spain, 
although it is unquestionable that 
the republican party has there been 
greatly strengthened sinee 1854, 
the last time when there appeared 
hopes that the Queen pight enter 
upon a new path, supported by an 
honest and truly Liberal Govern- 
ment. A union of Spain and Por- 
tugal, under the dynasty of the 
latter country. bas been the fav- 
ourite idea of many, but is very 
difficult to bring about. Anything 
that might now be said on this 
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subject of a reconstitution of gov- 
ernment in Spain, would be merely 
speculative. An article on the 
Spanish Revolution, written at the 
present time, must necessarily be 
mainly ret ive. The  inei- 
dents of the Revolution itself have 
been made universally known 
through the newspaper press; and 
as for the future, a keen- 
sage indeed must he be who can 
venture to predict what it reserves 
for that sorely-tried people of 
Spain. As regards the deposed 
Sovereign, and whatever may be 
the feeling towards her in the 
country whence she has _ been 
driven, no foreigner, assuredly, 
would desire to press hardly upon 
her in the hour of her distress, 
But history demands the truth, and 
will assuredly record that the last 
Bourbon Queen of Spain, the last 
Bourbon Sovereign in Europe, had 
only her own follies and vices to 
thank for her fall. 

VEDETTE. , 
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WALEWSKI. 


Tue gentleman, par excellence, of 
the Buonapartists is dead: Oount 
Walewski expired suddenly of apo- 
plexy when about to join the train at 
Strasburg. 

In that motley group around the 
Emperor, where Morny, Persigny, 
and Fleury figured, and where a 
grotesque consciousness of the high 
comedy they were playing seemed 
to mingle with the sober earnest- 
ness of men who must be self- 
reliant above ali things, Walewski 
stood out conspicuous by an air of 
well-bred ease and composure which 
contrasted very favourably with the 
restless self-assertion of his col- 
leagues. 

Walewski 
homme du 


eminently an 
his handsome 


was 
salon ; 


presence, his portly demeanour, a 
blended grace and dignity in his 


movenients made him always a re- 
markable figure in a court where 
every feature betrayed a parvenu 
origin. He was, it is true, a posewr, 
somewhat after the fashion of George 
Canning might have been had 
George Oanning been a French- 
man. He talked well, and had 
that consciousness of his gift that 
usually doubles the power. His 
strong resemblance to the first 
Emperor—for his face recalled all 
the sweetness and some of the 
sternness of the Buonaparte type— 
imparted a very peculiar charm to 
his manner; but his great fascina- 
tion was his voice: it was a perfect 
organ; and he managed it with a 
modulation and skill of rare excel- 
lence. 

No two men of the day recall 
the great Emperor as did Prince 
Napoleon and Count Walewski, and 
no two men of the century are cer- 
tainly less like each other. The 
Prince personated the impetuous 
passion, the stern defiance, and the 
indomitable will of Napoleon. To 
Walewski belonged that winning 


grace, that irresistible — softn 
which the great conqueror een 
wield with a success none have eyer 
surpassed. i 

Of all the close adherents of the 
present Emperor, Walewski, was 
the only ove trained to the usages 
of a Court. When first brought 
under the notice of Louis Philippe 
by M. Thiers, it was the affecta- 
tion of conferring a mark of distine- 
tion on a scion of the Buonapartes 
that induced the King to single him 
out for employment. It looked so 
generous, and so liberal too, to take 
one whose very features revived the 
memory of the usurper! not to say 
that there was a self-flattery in be- 
ing served by the son of him who 
had deposed his race. , 

Walewski was Minister at the 
Court of Tuscany when the mon- 
archy of July fell. I remember as 
if it were yesterday how a féte which 
he had announced at the Legation 
was deferred, and how confidently 
he assured his friends, in that easy 
jocularity he wore so ple ‘ 
that the troubles in Paris had been 
greatly exaggerated by the news- 
papers; that the events presented 
no such gravity as had been repre- 
sented; and that his ball was pro- 
rogued less of necessity than as a 
measure of decency and reserve. 

It has been said that of none 
around the Emperor was Prince 
Napoleon so jealous as of Walewski, 
and certainly the influence of these 
two men have been markedly alter- 
nate in the imperial counsels. 

Whenever Walewski was in fay- 
our, Plon Plon was either estrangec 
from the Oourt or travelling about 
Europe, and the return of the Prince 
to the Tuileries was the signal that 
sent Walewski to Geneva. 

Walewski was a prominent mem- 
ber of that party of which the Em- 
press is supposed to be the head; 
and though far less extravagant in 
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his pretensions, or less headstrong 
in his plans than his colleagues, the 
Count was eminently a Papist, de- 
termined to maintain the Holy See 
in all its prerogatives and powers, 
and to oppose every obstacle to 
the aggressive march of Italian 
liberation. 

Walewski was a stanch Na- 
poleonist; not even Morny himself 
was a more steadfast adherent to 
the fortunes of his chief. His 
theory was ever: Enough had been 
done for revolution; the task of 
self- preservation was now the real 
exigency. M. Guizot, in a very 
remarkable a which has just 
appeared, speaks of the singular 
hesitation that characterised the 
Emperor’s manner, in an interview 
he had with him, and how that con- 
dition of doubt seemed to weigh on 
him to adegree that rendered him 
powerless. They who saw him 
more closely averred that these two 
opposing forces, Walewski and the 
Prince, were the real sources of 
that vacillation, and that he hung 
hesitating between the counsels of 
honest devotion on one side, and 
a more subtle but more plausible ad- 
voeacy on the other. 

There are men who are wonder- 
fully little influenced by the argu- 
ments of their advisers, but be- 
come profoundly impressed by 
witnessing the convictions of the 
same people, as though there was 
something more subtle in persua- 
sion than logic, something more 
penetrating than reason. The Em- 
peror would seem to be one of 
these, and his long pauses, followed 
by abrupt action, may be attribut- 
ed to some such traits of tempera- 
ment. With the world of society 
and the “salon,” Walewski was 
the only link the Emperor posses- 
sed. Plon Plon conld tell him 






MEDICAL 


There is one feature of this pecu- 
liar season to which the world at 
large, the play-going, novel-read- 
ing, platform-speaking, Exeter-Hall- 
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frequenting world, pays but a very 
indifferent attention, and yet the 
occasion, unobtrusive as it is, pre- 
sents mucl interest. 
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what Mazzini was plotting, and 
what the “Reds” were hoping, what 
increase of force democracy was 
gaining on the Rhine, and how 
discontent was swelling up through 
every crack and fissure of each 
European Government. Fleury 
could report the spirit of the army, 
aml] relate what impatient sabreurs 
said as they sipped their absinthe, 
and Persigny could repeat the 
warnings of some prefect, and tell 
how elections should be won over 
to the State; but Walewski alone 
could bring back to his master the 
opinions of those who discussed poli- 
ties in epigrams, or weighed the po- 
licy of the ruler in the fine scales of 
social appreciation. Walewski hw 
to legitimacy by his Popery, an 
to Orleanism by tradition; but he 
was Buonapartist swrtout. Perhaps 
the Empress will* regret him more 
deeply than even the Emperor. He 
was a faithful follower of her opin- 
ions, an honest believer in the Po 
dom, and a hearty hater of the Plon 
Plon school. He was an ornament, 
too, to a Court which could ill spare 
a figure of such distinction, and he 
was one of a group which has now 
dwindled away to two or three 
“middle-aged” men, as Kinglake 
calls them, but whose fortunes were 
never pushed even beyond the 
level fate accords to the lucky, and 
who may reasonably anticipate that 
the run is about to turn. Morny 
went when there was no more 
railroad concessions to grant, nor 
any prominent stock-jobbing rob- 
bery to be profited by. Walewski 
moved away just as the Pope’s 
position became doubly perilous. 
I wonder when Fleury will bethink 
him of leave-taking: he'll scarcely 
like to go while his master is at the 
Tuileries, and it would not be 
worth his while to remain after him. 
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at this time the various medical 
lecturers re-open their schools, and 
deliver an inaugural address to 
their pupils. 

If there is not any class of men 
who contribute more unbought ser- 
vices to their fellow-men than 
doctors, there is not either any 
who make less parade of their ac- 
complishments, and more shrink- 
ingly withdraw from public gaze 
or public comment. 

f the vast mass of topics which 
occupy attention in the world, few 
are as well, none are more, quali- 
fied to speak than physicians. It 
is not merely that the range of 
their educational course is wider 
than most other men’s, but that 
their sympathies are more extend- 
ed also; their daily contact with 
people of every grade and condi- 
tion—their close relations with hu- 
manity in all its moods—and the 
peculiar authority they exercise, so 
dependent as it is on the qualities 
and gifts of him who wields it— 
make these men a priesthood, with 
a confessional scarcely less search- 


ing than that of Rome itself. 
I have always felt that their ab- 
sence from Parliament was a great 


loss. It is not merely that there are 
a variety of topics on which they 
could speak with authority and in- 
struction, but that to whatever sub- 
ject they addressed themselves they 
would bring that blended know- 
ledge of facts and human nature, 
that composite structure to which 
science gives something and hu- 
manity more, which is sure to be of 
immense value in a legislative as- 
sembly. Why is the doctor, as he 
is admitted to be, a man of rare 
conversational power, if it be not 
that his walk in life gives him pre- 
eminent advantages of knowing 
and understanding his fellow-men? 
Those caprices of humanity, those 
strange fitful fancies that cross 
the steadiest and maturest of minds, 
those wayward, impulses that seem 
to threaten the stability of intel- 
lect, are no puzzles to him, whose 
daily toil is passed amongst con- 
flicting indications and symptoms 
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that at first blush look ineon- 
gruous. , oes 

That habit of reconciling what 
seems discrepant, of accommodating 
to belief much that looks strange 
and inexplicable—that patient spirit 
that accepts phenomena as often as 
disturbing elements as evidences 
of motive—all belong to the med- 
ical mind; and when it is remem- 
bered that to these traits of cau- 
tion and reserve, to this spirit of 
doubt, carried almost to casuistry, 
must be added gifts of rapid percep- 
tion and prompt action, it may 
easily be believed that it is a train- 
ing none but a masterly intellect 
could sustain, and that it, so train- 
ed, would be sure to exercise an 
ascendancy and a command. 

I wish sincerely, then, that these 
men would make themselves oftener 
heard. There are preachers “who 
preach more and tell us less. It’is 
not only of disease and death they 
tell us; their story is of that com- 
plex mechanism that fashions ha 
man nature in all its moods of 
or evil,—where, with rusty indol- 
ence, we leave faculties to degener- 
ate from disuse—where, with over- 
eagerness, we strain powers beyond 
endurance. These men, who know 
us all better than we know our- 
selves, seeing the faculties we ne- 
glect, the gifts we abuse, the powers 
that, whilst we trust to them, our 
very organisations deny us, move 
quietly amongst us, counsel us, and 
advise us—warners of our dangers, 
and never profiters by our weak- 
nesses. These men should more 
frequently be heard amongst us— 
great teachers as they are of things 
human. 

It may well be doubted if the 
divines or the lawyers of the present 
day stand in any high pre-eminence 
above their predecessors. It would 
be too invidious to select instances 
for comparison, and put name 
against name; but there can be no 
doubt whatever of the fact, that 
the present race of doctors are far 
and away superior to those who 
went before them, and that medical 
education has made a progress to 
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which there is no rivalry in the his- 
tory of any other profession. 

In the admirable opening lec- 
ture at ‘‘ Guy’s,” delivered by Dr. 
Moxon, the question was discussed 
as to how rightfully the term sci- 
ence was applied to medicine or 
surgery; and the lecturer, with 
great discrimination, showed that 
the so-called science of medicine 
was not, like mathematics, con- 
structive of thought—nor, like 
chemistry, constructive of the 
elements of nature; and that it 
really was a were record of facts, 
in the careful study and comparison 
of which facts consisted the excel- 
lence of the physician. 

Disease, therefore, should be 
learned as a fact, not as the geo- 
logist knows his genera and species 
from classification, but as the hunter 
knows his leopards and wild-boars, 
No writer could describe a disease. 

This assertion, which ought to 
be. written in large characters over 
every school of medicine, should 
give the death-blow to the de- 
generate system of cramming for 
examination,—a system that has 
sent. into practice a vast herd of 
incompetent and inexperienced 
men, whose conceit and _ self-opin- 
ion are even greater than their 
ignorance. 

That disease cannot be described 
—that no form of words can ade- 
quately represent the peculiarities 
that attach to a malady, and enable 
the hearer to distinguish it from 
all others—is exactly why medicine 
does not progress in the direct pro- 
portion of the skill of those who 
exercise it. 

Of that marvellous skill and tact 
which enable a man to say, here I 
will stimulate and support, here I 
will deplete, there is no heritage ; 
none can convey, none can transmit 
this. Of the gift he exercises he 
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can give no account, It wonld 
seem an instinet, only that he 
knows it came to him after years 
of patient watching and close in- 
quiry. He had it not, or merely a 
glimmering of it, when he was young; 
and even now, in his age, he feels 
how feebly his faculties grasp this 
knowledge, and what a mere begi 
ner he is, standing at the very 

of the ladder. How little can de- 
scriptive power aid this require- 
ment! How comparatively value- 
less are books and lectures, and 
how immeasurably above them 
are the lessons of the hospital, the 
absolute aspect of disease ! 

The ablest surgeon I ever knew, 
the man who had a quicker and 
sounder instinct into what was 
curable, and where disorganisation 
had gone too far for relief—who 
had a perceptive power that smacked 
of genius, and whose diagnosis 
was a something as magical as the 
divining-rod—I speak of one I 
loved as well as honoured, the late 
William Cusack of Dublin—could 
give no explanation of the skill 
he wielded, or the steps that led 
to it. 

‘* That's one of those knees,’ I 
heard him once say, as he touched 
a scrofulous joint; “and all I can 
tell about them is, that you never 
cure them.” 

I have listened to scores of lec- 
tures I learned less from than from 
this brief dictum. It is in study- 
ing why men of consummate expe- 
rience are forced to own that the 
characters of malady are too subtle 
for expression, that the student 
begins to see how he is to make 
acquaintance with disease; and 
with this reflection I shall quit the 
theme, commending it to abler 
heads and clearer brains—not one 
of which, however, wishes better to 
doctors than Cornelias O'Dowd. 


MISFITS. 


I have just read in the ‘ Times’ 
on advertisement which I cannot fits:from all the eminent West-end 


help thinking very suggestive. It 


runsthus: “ Mr. B—— buys the mis- 


tailors, and sells them at half-price.” 
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Now, remark that Mr. B. does 
not profess to make such alterations 
as may adapt the costumes to the 
new customers—very probably the 
terms on which he offers his wares 
might preclude such an arrange- 
ment—he simply pledges himself 
to give at half-price certain articles 
depreciated by not suiting those 
they were meant for. 

My first thought on reading this 
advertisement was—What a won- 
derful impulse—quite - unneeded, 
by the way—must be given to that 
snobbery which is our prevailing 
disease by this practice, and what 
fresh vigour it must impart to the 
pretensions of Mr. Guppy when he 
feels himself strutting in the rai- 
ment intended for a peer! We 
have witnessed the momentary 
thrill of ecstasy with which a gen- 
tleman from East London has sat 
himself down on a throne where 
monarchy had rested; and we have 
seen a City lady take her place in a 
state-coach where a queen had sat 
before, and, as she proved the 
springs with the weight of her 
charms, experience @ sense of de- 
light in which an imagined great- 
ness played no small part: but 
what are these in comparison with 
the triumphant joy of him whose 
heart swells beneath an earl’s 
waistcoat, or who sits down in the 
pantaloons made fora viscount! 

How many of the extravagant 
gestures and absurd airs of “‘ second 
chop” folk may be explained by 
the fact that Mr. B.’s new system is 
in full work, and that misfits are 
deluging Hyde Park and swelling 
it in Piccadilly? It is not, how- 
ever, to this view of the subject I 
would direct attention: it is rather 
to the curious fact that Mr. B., 
whom one might have thought to 
be an inventor, is, after all, a mere 
follower of the spirit of an age that 
isactually deluged with misfits. 

Are not a large proportion of the 
people in place misfits? What 
would become of the bench of 
bishops if we were to weed out the 
misfits? How many vacancies 
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Could such a process secure in our 
diplomatic service? Are we always 
certain of finding a gentleman who 
can wear Lord Stratford’s coat with- 
out alteration? Is it every one cai 
walk in Sir James Hudson’s shoes? 
The coming elections will be rife 
in misfits, and we shall be lucky if 
ery 4 don’t lead to even more serious 
misfits as a consequence. Imagin 

for instance, Mr. Edmond Beales “~ 
an Under-Secretary of State, or 
Mr. Bradlaugh in the “ Oclonies,” 
and not at Botany Bay! Faney 
Finlen at the Treasury Board, and 
not impossibly serving up her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers for the delectation 
of an audience grown weary . of 
judge and jury! What say you to 
the versions our dramatic authors 
give of the lighter pieces of the 
French stage, with the dialogue 


‘vulgarised to the meridian of the 


Strand, and all the elegant trifling 
of word-fence changed into a cross- 
fire of coarse jokes? Are not these 
misfits? or if not, I would -ask, 
whom do they fit? 

Are the travesties of French cook- 
ery we daily meet with misfits or not? 

Our naval critics tell us that 
more than half of our ironclads are 
egregious misfits, and that some 
scrubby little sea-tortoise of a 
monitor with a couple of a 
guns would be more than a mate 
for a fleet. 

I believe our volunteers are ad- 
mitted misfits, and that even their 
most ardent admirers confess that 
target-firing, however excellent, is 
no substitute for discipline, or a 
full compensation for utter insub- 
ordination and irregularity. 

‘ Our daily press tells us what mis- 
fits abound in our unpaid magis- 
tracy, and that what is a mild fail- 
ing in Middlesex may be a felony in 
Norfolk. 

Our law of marriage, too, enters 
into this category—at least what 
fits conjugalism in Scotland is a 
terrible misfit in Ireland, and not 
wearable at all in England; and 
certainly the whole government of 
Ireland, under either Whig or Tory 
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rule, has. been a misfit of world-wide 
notoriety. 

Reflecting on all these things, 
Mr. B.’s customers may console 
themselves by saying that they live 
in a world of misfits, that very few 
people are wearing the clothes, that 
were made for them, and that the 
mass of mankind are masquerading 
in coats and pantaloons that only 
came to them as misfits. 

There are some who, speculating 
on coming events, fancy Mr. Bright 
trying on the coat of the Home 
Office or the Board of Trade, and 
predict it would be a misfit. I am 
not altogether of their mind. I am 
certain if he found it tight fur him 
he’d leave it unbuttoned, and never 
risk the seams by any undue move- 
ment of the arms. 
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That the new House will abound 
in misfits seems agreed on all hands, 
and some of the constituencies ap, 
pear actually bent on exhibiting 
a humoristic extravagance in the 
choice of men who may display a 
grostesque travesty of their prede- 
cessors, At all events, no one need 
be ashamed of confessing he. is 
among Mr. B.’s customers. The 
practice derives from a higher anu- 
thority even than eminent West- 
end tailors. Misfitting is a na- 
tional product, and the Parliament 
about to assemble will be a grand 
exhibition of a native manufacture, 
I am only grieved that I can’t 
be there to see how they look in 
their clothes, and how nearly they 
imitate the men who were measured 
for them. 


, THE WHIG LETTER, 


I remember once on a time an 
eminent shopkeeper of a town in 
the north of Ireland, within a short 
distance of which it was my privi- 


lege to reside, rose to the dignity of 


mayor. In the freshness of my 
youthful feelings—for I was young 
at the time—and in a sense of gra- 
titude for the excellence of the 
pale ale he dealt in, I ventured to 
congratulate him on his accession 
to honour and influence. Touched, 
not impossibly, by the hestitating 
confusion of my manner, and the 
difficulty I experienced in conveying 
my compliments aright, he stopped 
me suddenly by saying: ‘No mat- 
ter, Mr. O'Dowd. It is a very great 
and a lofty eminence, no doubt, but 
it shall never make any difference 
between you and me,” 

Gratifying as this assurance was 
to me at the time, and pleasant as 
itis now to recall it, I do not know 
if the incident would have come 
back to my memory if I had not 
chanced to see in the papers a sort 
of dropping fire of correspondence 
from great men to their agents, in 
which they set forth that their ten- 
ants are absolutely to consider their 
votes their own; and that by the 


exercise of a conscientious discre- 
tion they need not fear to incur the 
landlords’ ill-will or subsequent dis- 
pleasure. One noble lord goes 
further; for he adds that “equal 
facilities,’ whatever they may -be, 
“should be extended to the candi- 
dates for conducting their canvass.” 

After reading these I began to 
imagine that my friend the Mayor 
of Coleraine was a paragon of mo- 
desty and humility. Lifted to a 
new sphere, raised to an eminence 
whose social requirements he could 
but guess at, and of whose sympa- 
thies and affinities nothing in his 
experience could offer example, he 
had still enough of humanity in his 
heart to assure me that he would 
not cease to remember we had once 
talked together as equals, and that 
all his greatness should not totally 
sever us. But here we have peers 
of Parliament, territorial princes, 
lords of creation, in the widest 
sense these words can compass, de- 
liberately saying to their “‘tenantry 
and employés” that they may cal® 
their souls their own, and actually 
realise to themselves that they have 
& conscience. 

I am glad it was a Whig began 
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this. Iam glad it was a representa- 
tive of one of those reigning fami- 
lies who have been giving us minis- 
ters at home and envoys abroad for 
the last two generations—by a law 
as absolute as Switzerland furnishes 
“ goncierges” and Yorkshire train- 
ers to Europe—who first opened this 
correspondence. It came well from 
one of those champions of popular 
rights to say: “I really meant you 
to be in the exercise of the right I 
bestowed upon you. When I gave 
you the franchise I actually intend- 
ed a vote!” There is the true 
Whig smack about this all through ; 
for while it declares, with an air of 
munificence, that a man can abso- 
lately dispose of that he owns, it 
also contrives to cast an aspersion 
on any other man whose manliness 
or good taste have withheld him 
trom such a vainglorious and pre- 
tentious proclamation. 

Every estated gentleman, and 
especially every peer of Parliament, 
is called on by these popuiarity- 
hunters to declare, in a letter to the 
‘Times,’ that he does not mean to 
coerce his tenantry or oppress his 
employés ; and for once I am glad 
to see a French word in an English 
letter, and to know that an English 
gentleman was puzzled how to de- 
signate those whom he permitted 
to believe themselves men, while 
they really were only labourers! 

I do not want to read these let- 
ters by the light of the characters 
of those who wrote them. Lifelong 
shiftiness in polities, the dodgeries 
of party, and the small rogueries of 
office, would give many a clue to 
such artifices as these. The per- 
mission to do what you know well 
will be done exactly as you want it, 
is a harmless and not very expen- 
sive concession; and if it reflect 
upon my neighbour, who does not 
feel called on to make a similar 
pronunciamento, it will have served 
all the purposes of a party move. 
“Let every: gentleman show his 
hand!” comes very safely from him 
who holds the honours, and who 
would like to claim the stakes 
without playing out the game. 
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There is, as I have said, the genu- 
ine Whig smack about this roguery. 
It imputes a slander where it lacks 
courage to make a charge. 

Why should there be— what 
evidence is there in it of fact, or 
what proof in history, of corrupt 
influence by Tory landlords over 
their tenantry in contradistinction 
to Whigs? Why should the Oon- 
servative gentlemen of’ England, 
who certainly live in as close rela- 
tions with their tenant-farmers and 
labourers as their opponents, be 
singled out as examples of oppres- 
sors and tyrants? 

Does the manly squirearchy of 
England contrast so unfavourably 
with Whig effeminacy and craft 
that the plain meaning of a simple 
duty is to be deemed impossible to 
the one and easy to the other? 

The voters of England know 
their privileges well, and the stardy 
freeholders of English counties: are 
well aware how their interests are 
bound up with those broad-acred 
landlords who live beside them, 
and whose only coercion is the tie 
of friendly neighbourhood and mu- 
tual esteem. 

No need to tell these men that they 
are free to vote, any more than to as- 
sure them that their parish church 
is open to them. It is not thus that 
they live, and read, and converse. | 

Let two or three leading men of 
a party write letters to the public 
journals declaring that they do not 
at all require their tradesmen to 
pay their personal respects at Christ- 
mas in white cravats and gloves, or 
that the butcher should offer up a 
bouquet on New Year’s day, and 
will not all the town speedily be- 
lieve that these practices obtain 
largely with their opponents; and 
that though Mr. Gladstone’s tailor 
is not waiting in the antechamber, 
Mr. Disraeli’s hall is full of shoe- 
makers and hatters ? 

This is exactly what the Russell 
letter has done and is doing; and 
if some Tory landlords have swal- 
lowed the bait, I am very sorry for 
their gullibility, and hope that there 
will be but few to follow them. 








Tue antagonism between Old 
and New runs through the history 
of all times and all communities. 
In religion, in politics, in society, 
in literature, it is these two princi- 
ples which come continually into 
conflict, and under sundry names, 
and with unlimited modifications, 
form the battle-cries and the 
creeds of opposite schools and 
parties. Loyalty to the past or 
aspirations for the future—a cling- 
ing attachment to the good which 
we have known and tried, an ar- 
dent longing after the unknown 
and the untried, which may possi- 
bly be better—these are the feel- 
ings which, according as one or 
other is in the ascendant, mark the 
difference between Conservative 
and Radical, orthodox and heretic, 
fast and slow. It is commonly 
assumed by extreme partisans on 
either side that the one of the two 
principles which they have them- 
selves adopted contains the whole 
truth, and that the other is the 
merest delusion. The old Greek 
philosopher, who knew human 
nature at least as well as the 
moderns who have built upon his 
foundation, was wiser on this head 
than they are. Aristotle saw both 
sides of the shield. Discoursing 
of things pleasant, he remarks that 
men love that which they are ac- 
customed to; for habit, he says, in 
words which have passed into a 
proverb, “is as it were like nature.” 
But he ‘apacay wh goes on to main- 
tain, with no fear as to the self-con- 
tradiction, that change is pleasant 
too; that to work always in the same 
groove is apt to breed satiety and 
dulness. He touches on the con- 
flict of the two principles else- 
where, when he notes that memory 
and the. past are the solace of oid 
age, while hope and the future fill 
the dreams of youth; and he sums 
up the explanation with a brief 
pathos which has been diluted into 
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much fine writing since—that to 
the old the days to come must 
needs seem few and inconsiderable, 
while the past is long; to the 
young, on the other hand, the past 
is short, the future interminable, 
But both feelings—the love of 
sameness and the love of change— 
exist side by side in all minds, 
though age and circumstances and 
nataral temperament develop them 
in individual cases in very different 
proportions, 

The natural instinct and im- 
pulses, it may be safely affirmed, 
tend strongly in the direction of 
the well-known and familiar, 
These are the primitive objects of 
attraction. The love of change ac- 
companies, more or less, the refine- 
ment of the intellect and the de- 
velopment of civilisation. The ir- 
rational animals, without exception, 
abhor change; and the child, the 
savage, and the peasant, are scarcely 
more fond of it, as a rule. Your 
horse will hardly rest or feed in 
the best pasture where he feels 
himself a stranger, if he can finda 
way through hedge or gate back to 
his own stable; even the coster- 
monger’s donkey will take the old 
turn towards home, as if the daily 
routine of short allowance and 
much cudgelling had an insuper- 
able attraction for him. A _ flock 
of sheep will break out of an Eng- 
lish meadow, and work their way 
home, through nights and days of 
starvation, back to their native 
hillside in Wales or Scotland. 
Your dog, indeed,. out of that 
strange personal attachment which 
marks his character, will accom- 
pany you in your wanderings to 
the ends of the earth; yet not 
without protest against your un- 
reasonable proceedings, in the way 
of nightly howls, and intrusions 
into other people’s drawing-rooms 
to see if you are really there, re- 
fusing to be comforted except in 
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your immediate presence. But 
puss, if you take the trouble to 
remove her with the rest of your 
goods and chattels into the next 
county—a removal not without its 
attendant difficulties—makes her 
escape at the first possible moment 
from the hateful novelties of the 
situation, and unless she can find 
her way back to the old corner, 
becomes a vagabond and a poacher 
on the face of the earth, and falls 
a victim to the justice of the game- 
keeper. The case is very much the 
sane with uncultivated minds of the 
human species. There is nothing 
which the English peasant so en- 
tirely abominates as ways and places 
which he “hasn’t been used to.” 
The taste for travelling is as incom- 
prehensible to some natures among 
this class as a taste for literature. 
If you have ever done so foolish a 
thing as to take your English ser- 
vants abroad, you will probably 
have had an example of it in your 
own bitter experience. They will 
have picked up a good many tastes 


and habits (some not very desir- 


able) from constant association 
with their superiors, but they have 
not yet caught from them their 
love of seeing new places, their ap- 
preciation of beautiful scenery, or 
their rational interest in strange 
manners and customs. The old 
traveller's | conclusion—‘t manners 
they have none, and their customs 
are very beastly *°—would, in nine 
cases out of ten, be the verdict of 
your valet or lady’s-maid after a 
tour in foreign parts. The author 
of ‘Tancred’ uses only the mildest 
form of a novelist’s licence when 
he makes - his hero’s servants 
grumble at the superb coffee with 
which the Arab sheikh entertains 
them, because there is a difficulty 
about “ luinp-sugar,” and pronounce 
upon the gorgeous magnificence of 
the East that it is all very well, 
but—‘‘ we misses the family prayers 
aud the home-brewed.” . Requisi- 
tions and complaints quite as ab- 
surd must have come under the 
notice of any traveller who has 
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encumbered himself with English 
domestics in a foreign tour. They 
cannot stdnd being put out of their 
way, as they call it. The little 
shifts and inconveniences at which 
their masters and mistresses ] 
they magnify into serious e 
and every deviation from their 
home-habits is made a grievance 
and a misery. ‘4 
So, in most questions-of taste, the 
less there is of artificial cultivation, 
the stronger will be found the at- 
tachment to the known, the weaker 
the craving after the unknown. 
Repetition and familiarity are in 
themselves charms to a child. The 
story told from the same lips for 
the twentieth time, every turn of 
which, from the exordium to the 
catastrophe, he knows as well as 
the narrator, and in which he will 
at once discover and correct the 
siightest deviation from the author- 
ised version, will delight him more 
than a new one, with its change of 
incidents and nnforeseen conclusion. 
In the fashionable world a song 
may last only for a season, but the 
rustic lover of music listens eagerly 
for the refrain that he knows, If 
you want to make an impression on 
a country audience at an agricul- 
tural dinner, a harvest home,,or 
any such country gathering, beware 
above all things of lapsing into any- 
thing like originality. . You are 
wandering into a land where such 
a class of minds cannot follow you. 
They will listen with some kind of 
open-mouthed admiration of your 
cleverness, but it will be an admira- 
tion not unmixed with misgivings. 
If you would really win their sweet 
voices, emphasise the old conven- 
tional phrases in your after-dinner 
speech, sing them the old song, tell 
the old story; above all, give them 
the old joke—a new one might miss 
fire entirely. When old» Squire 
Hardcastle, in Goldsmith’s  delight- 
ful comedy, musters his outdoor 
servants to do duty for onceras 
footmen in livery for his respected 
guests, he gives them some diree- 
tions for their behaviour at table. 
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One strict injunction is, that they 
aré on no account to usurp the pri- 
vileges of guests by laughing at 
the Squire’s good stories. Against 
this Diggory the waggoner at once 
puts in his protest. “Then, ecod, 
your worship must not teil the 
story of old Grouse in the gun- 
room! I can’t help laughing at 
that, for the soul of me; we have 
laughed at that these twenty years! ” 
Upon which the old Squire, flat- 
tered and mollified by the compli- 
ment, makes gracious allowance for 
the frailty of human gravity— 
“Well, well, honest Diggory, you 
may laugh at that.” Against any 
new witticisms they felt that they 
were safe in proof-armour of sto- 
lidity ; but a joke of twenty years’ 
standing was irresistible. Far trom 
this being any extravagant satire on 
the part of the dramatist, twenty 
years for the run of a popular jest 
is surely a very modest allowance. 
Some of the stock facetis of unso- 
phisticated society have maintained 
their ground for a full century. 


Take the parallel case of the most 
popular quotations, in society which 
would lay claim to far more culti- 


vation aud refinement thau poor 
Diggory and his fellows, or even 
Squire Hardcastle himself. If you 
venture upon a quotation at all, 
and care to have it appreciated by 
nineteen out of twenty people you 
have to talk to, you must confine 
yourself carefully to the old ground. 
You must stick close to Shakespeare 
and Byron, and Walter Scott, and 
even then you must not travel out 
of what may be called the regular 
tourist-round for your quotations. 
To quote from Tennyson or Brown- 
ing, implies an amount of reading 
which few of your hearers may pos- 
sess, and they tacitly resent your 
superiority. Virgil alone of the 
classical writers will go down in the 
House of Commons. Not that any 
large proportion of the members 
are profound Virgilian students, 
but. most of them have been to 
school; and they know the pet bits 
by heart as having farnished orna- 
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ments for many previous speeches, 
Even the Radical member, who 
eschews Latin and Greek as the 
arcana of a corrupt aristocracy, hag 
caught something of the sense from 
the familiar sound, as a dog com 
trives to catch the meaning of his 
master. So, in the talk of the mal- 
titude, the old stock of similes and 
allusions does duty now as it did 
fifty years ago ; and, save a few bits 
of comic slang from Dickens, the 
‘Handbook of Familiar Quotations? 
receives but very few additions, 
Patience still sits on her monument 
“smiling at grief,” though few re 
member when and how she first — 
got there. Pleasant events are still 
‘like angels’ visits, few and far 
between.” “To be or not to be” 
—or perhaps more frequently put 
in Mr. Panch’s form, ‘Toby or not 
Toby ’—is still recognised as the 
orthodox poetical statement of a 
dilemma. To speak of your host 
as an Amphitryon, your messenger 
as a Mercury, and your new-married 
friend as a Benedict (no matter for 
a little haziness in the spelling), is 
still taken in respectable circles for 
metaphorical talk of a highly inge- 
nious and sprightly kind. To talk 
of your wife as your “ better-half” 
touches an unfailing vein of pleas- 
autry; but to allude to her @s 
“the angel in the house ’—your 
mind runving on Mr. Patmore’s 
graceful poem—would raise some 
thing like alarm at your language, 
as being either very romantic or 
very satirical indeed. 

Our own generation, in which 
the primitive instincts are a good 
deal suppressed and new wants 
and faculties developed, hasa 
strong liking for change and no- 
velty. A new sensation seems 
the great desideratum of life, and 
the old routine grows wearisome. 
Change has beeome a_ recognised 
formula of medical preseription. 
Change of air, change of scene, 
change of diet, change of occupa- 
tion, are the modern remedies 
which have superseded the recipes 
of the old pharmacopeia — an 
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improvement, unquestionably, in 
many respects. It is far more 
pleasant to be ordered off to Hom- 
burg or Baden than to swallow 
dose upon dose of “the mixture as 
before ;” and mountain air is a 


more agreeable tonic, and not much: 


more expensive, than the bark and 
quinine which were the universal 
substitute in the days of our boy- 
hood. One wonders, nevertheless, 
how our great-grandfathers lived 
to their good old age without the 
necessity of having recourse to 
these annual migrations which are 
held to be a sanitary necessity of 
_ modern English life. They were 
usually “let blood,” and went 
through a course of dict-drinks, in 
spring and autumn; but they no 
more thought of going from home 
in search of health than an oyster 
would. The expense and discom- 
fort attending on such a move 
were certainly much more serious 
in those days than now, but the 
inclination also was wanting. It 
may fairly be questioned whether 


the quiet pleasures and interests 
of a continuous home-life are not 
too costly a sacrifice for the pre- 


sumed advantages of “change” 
during the most glorious months 
of the year. An occasional foreign 
tour—or a home tour, if travelling 
expenses in England were not so 
utterly unreasonable — would al- 
ways open a fund of healthful in- 
terest and enjoyment both for 
young. and old; but the annual 
breaking up of a pleasant and well- 
established English home for a 
sojourn elsewhere seems a very 
doubtful good. It can hardly be 
required physically, under the or- 
dinary conditions of health; and 
morally, its effect upon the younger 
members of a family (even if the 
change be really enjoyed, which is 
not always the case) is more than 
questionable. The restless love of 
excitement which is fostered by 
the habit of change makes quiet 
pursuits and pleasures distasteful, 
and the artificial high spirits which 
may be thus produced are a poor 
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exchange for the even cheerfulness 
of a genuine English home. For 
those whose lot is cast in towns, 
and who are confined by the ties 
of business and profession to the 
smoke and din of the streets from 
year to year, the annual holiday 
comes under quite another 

In many eases, in these days of 
high pressure, it is almost a necés- 
sity; and even the limitations and 
discomforts of a seaside } 

house become a haven of delight to 
the jaded Londoner. He can never 
be too thankful for the invention 
of railways, which have made the 
road to paradise so easy. But as 
often as, in the golden autumn 
weather, one passes some pleasant 
English mansion, “bosomed high 
in tufted trees,” with its wealth of 
natural beauty and artificial culti- 
vation, its woods and waters and 
bright parterres, and learns from 
the shuttered windows that all this 
is wasting its sweetness on the 
under-butler and the housekeeper, 
because the family are gone to 
Brighton or to Malvern, one can- 
not help questioning whether the 
health and happiness they are sup- 
posed to be seeking might not 
have been found within their own 
borders. Nor is it a very unchari- 
table or unpardonable wish which 
suggests itself, that amongst our 
contemplated social reforms there 
might be introduced a law that the 
owner of such a place, if he did 
not find that his health was strong 
enough to stand it during the two 
best months of the year, should be 
compelled to put into tem 
possession a couple of poor 

like one’s self of robuster constitu- 
tion (with liberal rations in conside- 
ration of the risk), to enjoy it and 
keep it aired for him during his 
absence. 

The same love of change may be 
remarked in the tone of present 
society. Too often the new ac- 
quaintance is preferred to the old; 
if not more desirable or 
it has at least more piquancy. To 
meet new faces, and interchange 
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what we take for new ideas, is 
more to our present fancy than the 
old. shake of the hand which we 
have known so long. Our welcome 
of the stranger is carried to some- 
thing of an extreme. A slight but 
suggestive illustration of it may be 
found in the tacit abolition, in our 
modern society, of introductions. 
In some points, of course, this is an 
improvement on the stiff formali- 
ties of old times, when two invited 
guests would stand staring at one 
another—like two game-cocks pre- 
paratory to a fight—on opposite 
sides of the hearth-rug in their 
host’s' drawing-room, or each tri- 
fling with a book in order to ig- 
nore the other’s presence, because 
neither host nor hostess had yet 
made their appearance to pro- 
nounce the magic formula which 
was to unlock the gates of inter- 
course. Now, people meet and 
talk at once together, as though 
they were intimate friends of long 
standing. This unrestrained free- 
dom has its advantages in a social 
point of view, and is pleasant 
enough. Nor is it an unreason- 
able hypothesis upon which this 
freedom rests—that the man or 
woman who is asked to meet you 
at. dinner is at least a creature fit 
for you to speak to. Yet it must 
be admitted, on the other hand, that 
to have to make talk, throughout 
a long modern dinner, to a next 
neighbour of whose name, family 
connections, religion, politics, and 
general antecedents you are pro- 
foundly ignorant, does involve the 
occasional risk of awkward mis- 
takes and malapropos appeals and 
observations. ‘‘Don’t curse the 
crocodile’s mother when you are 
erossing the river,” says the Egyp- 
tian proves; a caution the spirit 
of which one has continually to 
bear in mind when the stranger to 
whom you haye to make yourself 
agreeable may be, for aught you 
know, a near relation of the Croco- 
diles, or any other family. It 
hampers your power of saying 
smart things considerably, when 
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you are never sure that the point 
of your remarks may not hit ex. 
actly the wrong pier. A judicious 
host, in the old formal days, . at 
least did what he could to 

you against any fearful plunges of 
this kind. He generally found. an 
opportunity to advertise you, in a 
brief aside preparatory to the ne 
cessary introduction, that A. was 
going to be married to one of those 
tall red-haired Miss B.’s, that Q, 
was a Roman Catholis, and that pret- 
ty Mrs. D.’s husband had run away 
from her; hints which might save 
a stranger from at least some con- 
versational pitfalls. ‘‘ Don’t make 
any allusion to the assizes, if you 
can help it,” whispered the wife. of 
a hospitable country squire to a ris- 
ing young barrister, a guest of theirs, 
when on circuit, indicating the 
lady whom he was to take down to 
dinner—“ her brother-in-law (a most 
respectable banker) was transport, 
ed for seven years last April.” It 
was a hint for which the recipient, 
rather given to talk shop, never 
ceased to be thankful, for he made 
himself so acceptable to the lady 
that he married her. She made 
him an excellent wife, and she 
brought with her thirty thousand 
pounds to cover the blot on the 
family escutcheon, Such timely 
warnings are seldom vouchsafed 
now. Indeed, the modern cue is 
rather to ignore the brother-in-law 
altogether, as a connection of s0 
distant a kind that his fate, whe- 
ther for seven years or fourteen, 
could be of no personal interest 
whatever to the fair guest at one’s 
right hand. Relationship in these 
days counts for very little indeed. 
The class of affections which centre 
in a man’s own family, or his own 
town and neighbourhood, are re- 
garded as narrow-minded and illib- 
eral. Those ancient worthies who, 
mindfnl of what they held to be 
the claims of kith and kin, or other 
personal and local interests, be- 
queathed endowments out of their 
worldly goods to scholars of their 
own name and blood, or to the 
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grammar-school which gave them 
their first start in life, or the poor 
of the village in which they were 
born, are looked upon by the legis- 
lators of to-day as ignorant and 
mistaken enthusiasts; and we drive 
the metaphorical coach-and-horses 
through their wills and enactments 
not only without remorse, but with 
the sort of triumph with which 
Tullia drove her chariot over her 
father’s body. We moderns care 
for none of these things; we are 
citizens of the world. Ooldly 
courteous to all, we rarely admit 
special claims upon our sympathies. 
** Boy,” said old Bowyer of Christ’s 
Hospital to the new scholar who 
was crying after home; “ boy, the 
schoul is your father, the school is 
your mother, the schoo] is your 
brother, the school is your sister— 
the school is your first cousin, and 
your second cousin, and all the 
rest of your relations! Let’s have 
no more crying!” It sounds like 
a eruel philosophy, but it did 
at any rate profess to substitute a 
family tie of a more extended kind 
for that which was being tempor- 
arily severed. We go much fur- 
ther now. We say to any one who 
seems to be whimpering over the 
breaking up of old local founda- 
tions and benefactions: “Sir, the 
public good is our only true object 
of affection; the public is your 
father, the public is your mother, 
the public is your fellow-towns- 
man; we allow no blubbering over 
sentimental fancies here. Our 
school of universal philanthropy is 
above all that kind of thing.” 

There was a degree of narrow- 
ness, it must fairly be confessed, in 
the old-fashioned notion of confin- 
ing a man’s affections and interests 
almost exclusively to his own fam- 
ily or his own town and county. 
If the affection was strong and 
hearty in itself, the prejudices and 
antipathies which gathered round 
it were strong too. It was nota 
wholesome state of feeling which 
even now, though less than former- 
y, makes the Gael and the Celt in 


Scotland and in Wales look with 
jealousy and suspicion on the Saxon 
stranger, which for years: divided 
the students of Oxford into the 
two hostile factions of North and 
South, and which even to this day 
drives our otherwise. good-hum- 
oured friend Paddy, by an irresist- 
ible instinct, to break his neigh- 
bour’s head because he happens to 
be a Walsh instead of an O’Sul- 
livan. Even in England, in the 
days when the mass of the people 
rarely stirred beyond the limits»of 
their own town or village, the in- 
habitants of neighbouring parishes 
were looked upon very much in the 
light of barbarians. The terms of 
intercourse were those of negative 
hostility. They were not sure to 
fight when they met, but there was 
always an open chance of it. Every 
parish had its sobriquet or charac- 
teristic epithet by which it was 
known amongst its neighbours, 
and these were seldom complimen- 
tary. Usually there was some 
local anecdote or tradition, not to 
the credit of the inhabitants, stored 
up in the memories of the neigh- 
bourhood, and ready to be hurled 
as a taunting proverb against them 
upon the rare occasions of their 
meeting. And utterly lost to all 
sense of parochial honour or pa- 
rochial shame must have been the 
rustic who, having the natural use of 
his fists, refused to employ them in 
such a quarrel. Even to this day, 
in some of our remoter districts, 
the match at cricket or quoits be- 
tween two neighbouring villages is 
not always free from the mutual 
interchange, between players or 
spectators, of such hereditary per- 
sonalities. A defeat in such trials 
of skill is sometimes evaded. or 
avenged by an appeal to the final 
resort of a bodily thrashing; and 
the captain of a_ village eleven, 
arranging the preliminaries of a 
match this very last season, was 
heard to inquire of his opponents, 
half in jest, but with a spice of 
prudent earnest, whether it was 
true that they had threatened to 
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lick the last club who beat them; 
because in that case, he remarked 
significantly, ‘“‘we may as well 
bring over eleven big uns.” 

Still, this esprit de corps (there is 
really no English word for it), this 
concentration of the interests and 
affections within the limited circle 
of family or county, or school or 
college, had its favourable points as 
well as its weak ones. The sacred 
band of Thebes, or the modern 
crack English regiment, have fought 
none the worse because they recog- 
nised, besides the soldier’s general 
duty to his country, a special obli- 
gation to their comrades and their 
colours. It might have been a 
perverted enthusiasm which made 
the wounded private of the 48d, 
as he lay gasping on the breach at 
Badajos, fix his teeth into the leg 
of the leading man of another regi- 
ment who was stepping over him, 
that his own sergeant might be 
the first man in; but it is just this 
kind of rivalry which helps to get 
breaches mounted at all. Free- 
masonry is a narrow and perhaps 
a foolish bond; but its obligations 
have unquestionably in many in- 
stances awoke the noblest spirit of 
charity and generosity. in those 
who, perhaps, would not have been 
so ready to recognise the general 
claims of humanity. We ought all, 
no doubt, in case of need, to be 
ready to play the good Samaritan ; 
but we must remember that it eas 
worse in the priest and the Levite 
to pass the wounded traveller by, 
when he was a countryman of their 
own. The social bond which unit- 
ed men of the same public school 
or the same college was not with- 
out its advantages; and its relax- 
ation, in these days of broader 
sympathies, is not an unmixed 
good. Prime Ministers have made 
worse appointments, and from far 
less creditable motives, than Wal- 
pole did, when he chose, if possible, 
for the Church and State offices in 


his gift an Eton man and a school- 
fellow. Of their antecedent char- 
acter and promise he had the chance 
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of knowing a good deal, and-of 
their loyal service he felt j 
confident. A late bishop who ‘was 
charged—not altogether unreason- 
ably — with nepotism in the dis 
tribution of his church patronage, 
made answer to a friend who had 
been bold enough to tell him the 
complaints that were made on that 
head—“ But, you see, one knows 60 
much more of one’s own relations,” 
The answer became famous for 
what was thought its extreme sim- 
plicity ; but really it contained a 
deeper truth than the patent truism 
at which the hearers smiled. It is 
hardly in the power of any patron to 
appoint in any case “ the best man,” 
which is the demand so commonly 
made upon him by anonymous and 
irresponsible censors; simply be- 
cause he has no means of ascertain- 
ing who is the best man, and 
because, for nine out of ten ordin- 
ary appointments, civil or ecclesi- 
astical, there could be found fifty 
men one as good as the other. 
Amongst his own private friends 
he is very likely to have some one 
at least who is perfectly well quali- 
fied, ‘and of whose qualifications 
he can personally assure himself; 
whereas if he aims at getting “ the 
best man,” irrespective of private 
considerations, he has to act, after 
all, upon the testimony of others; 
and we all know how often what is 
publicly recognised as “merit” is 
chiefly a combination of fortunate 
circumstances and the good word 
of influential friends. 

But there are few accusations 
which in this age we are all 80 
anxious to avoid as the imputation 
of a narrow or provincial mind. 
We profess to know everything 
and everybody, and not to care so 
very much about anything or any- 
body in particular. In part the 
change is owing to the fact that 
London life now gives the colour; 
more or less, to al society. Even 
those who, in fact, see very little in- 
deed of the doings of the London 
world, beyond the absurd and ex- 
travagant fashions which are im- 
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ported thence from time to time 
into their own more quiet sphere, 
are yet influenced by it, sometimes 
unconsciously, sometimes from the 
servile habit, which is the shame 
of English people, of affecting the 
manners and customs of a class to 
which they do not properly belong. 
But a season in town, or at least’a 
glimpse into its fashionable mys- 
teries, has become part of the social 
education of a much larger class 
than in the days of our grand- 
fathers and grandmothers. Even 
the landed country gentlemen of 
that generation moved in a much 
narrower circle. To him and to his 
wife and daughters, in most cases, 
their own county-town was the 
metropolis. The north-country 
squires resorted regularly to York 
for their fashionable season. Its 
assizes, its balls, its assemblies, 
its theatres, made up their no- 
tion of fashionable excitement. 
On the stage of the latter they 
found as. good acting as they 


would find in London; and Frod-, 


sham, “the York Garrick,” had 
partisans who pronounced him 
equal (he himself was not too mo- 
dest to have said superior) to his 
great original at Drury Lane. The 
Northamptonshire gentleman who 
new takes his luxurious little din- 
ner from time to time at his Lon- 
don club, thought noscorn, a cen- 
tury back, to dine on Thursday 
afternoons, during the bowling sea- 
son, at the ‘‘ twelve-penny ordinary ”’ 
at the old bowling-green at High- 
gate House in his own county. So, 
too, the good old county families who 
lived “all round the Wrekin ’’—the 
many-acred landlords of Hereford- 
shire «and Worcestershire — the 
pretty Welsh heiresses and the 
“proud Salopians,” — all, when 
they spoke of “ going to town,” 
meant nothing more or less than a 
visit to Shrewsbury. Many of the 
country families of mark kept up 
their town-houses there. Its an- 
nual “ Show” attracted the beauty 
and fashion of the neighbouring 
counties in far greater numbers 


than. could be drawn together now 
at any provincial festival short of a 
royal visit. | With the exception of 
these periodical migrations town- 
ward, or in cases where even these 
were beyond the resources of the 
domestic exchequer, the life of 
country families was more isolated 
than it is, according to the state- 
ments of grumblers, even now. 
Roads were worse, conveyances 
were worse, and weather, there 
seems to be no* doubt, was worse 
also. Spirits and energies, perhaps, 
were greater, and people made the 
best of their difficulties. Still, they 
were content to run the round of 
their few country neighbours; and 
the stranger—a rare bird of pas- 
ssge—unless he came furnished 
with ample introductions, was look- 
ed upon as rather a suspicious 
character. If they did not go 
quite so far as to “theave half a 
brick at him,’’ which is said to be 
still the normal form of welcome to 
a new face in some parts of the 
Black Country, still there was a 
good deal of negative stoning of 
strangers in county society. Now 
the state of things is rather re- 
versed, except perhaps in some few 
counties or neighbourhoods where 
the old jealous and exclusive feel- 
ing still survives. Provided only 
that he makes a fair show in style 
of living and personal address, an 
adventurer of audacity and tact 
finds comparatively much more 
easy admission into society which 
considers itself good than he could 
have done fifty years ago. 

Old playgoers, or readers of old 
comedies—in either case probably 
but a small section of the present 
public—may chance to remember 
Mrs. Grundy in ‘‘ Speed the Plough.” 
She was a recognised village autho- 
rity, to whom all her neighbours, 
young or old, deferred with a sort of 
servile awe and allegiance. She was 
asort of prototype in one point of 
Dickens’s ‘‘ Mrs Harris,” for though 
constantly invoked, she never ap- 
peared upon the scene. Any act or 
deed in the social kingdom which 
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seemed of new and therefore doubt- 
ful propriety was tested by the un- 
failing formula—“ What will Mrs. 
Grundy say?” If it gained that 
awful lady’s imprimatur, it was all 
right; if she disapproved, all was 
wrong. The phrase passed into a 
proverb with our grandmothers. 
Everywhere there was some social 
Mrs. Grundy, visible or invisible, 
actual or imaginary, who was always 
silently appealed to, before any step 
of doubtful caste was ventured up- 
on. Things are very different now. 
Modern society rather delights in 
defying Grundys. The main ob- 
ject of some of our young people, 
especiully, seems to be to make their 
elders stare—in which, it must be 
confessed, they succeed very fairly. 
The Grundy dominion was undoubt- 
edly in many respects a social ty- 
ranny of a degrading kind, and one 
cannot wonder that the hereditary 
bordsmen have revolted. Still, to 
cut ourselves loose, as many do, 
from ail restraints of social opinion, 


even in matters which in point of, 


right or wrong are indifferent, is 
nut a clear gain to social character. 
To do that which is right in every 
man’s own eyes is but a poor kind 


of earthly paradise. The fear of 
Grandy repressed many acts and 
deeds and natural feelings which 
were innocent and even laudable ; 
but it also repressed a great deal 
that was rude and selfish, and sub- 
versive of social order. It may be 
very comfortable for a judge to sit, 
as we are told they do in some 
places on the other side of the At- 
lantic, in his shirt-sleeves with his 
legs over the back of his chair and 
a cigar in his mouth; but, on the 
whole, we think it more conducive 
to the dignity of justice, and not 
prejudicial t» its calm and conscien- 
tious administration, that it should 
affect the gravity of wig and ermine. 
It may be extremely pleasant for 
young men to walk into a drawing- 
room as they do redolent of tobacco, 
or to play at croquet with young 
ladies with pipes in their mouths ; 
and fast young ladies, in the pleni- 
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tude of their good-nature, may even 
protest that they rather like it. But 
this free-and-easy self-indulgence is 
not an improvement on the old- 
fashioned character of a gentleman 
—not consistent with a chivalrous 
respect for women—not a good 
training for habits of self-denial in 
weightier things. The etiquette in 
most large houses now is for host 
and hostess to ignore their visitors 
almost entirely; to take care that 
due arrangements are made for their 
comfort by those whose department 
it is, but nothing more:, to leave 
them, as we say, very much to them- 
selves. This saves a good deal of 
trouble to the entertainers, and pos- 
sibly spares the guest himself, in 
some points, from being bored by 
over-attention. Bvt altogether it is 
not an improvement on the system 
under which a guest was made more 
of a personality. It is not soothing 
to our vanity to feel that our presence 
or absence is a matter of considerable 
indifference to our hosts. A little 
more personal welcome on our. ar- 
rival, a little more expressed regret 
at our departure, would have been 
agreeable to some of us. As it, is, 
we take our leave as we should from 
a well-appointed hotel and a courte- 
ous but not demonstrative manager, 
with very little difference in our 
feelings except in the absence of the 
bill. It is very pleasant for all of 
us to do as we please; but it is also 
pleasant to feel that other people 
are doing not exactly what they 
please, to please us; and very g 

for us to have to do things that we 
do not exactly please, to please 
other people. What we call the 
restraints of society are very often 
its safeguards against that intense 
selfishness which is always ready to 
break out, and which, if indulged to 
its full extent, would either render 
civilised society impossible, or de- 
base it altogether. We readily pay 
a tax for our soldiers and our police, 
not because paying taxes is a pleas- 
ant thing to any of us, but because 
we like to insure protection against 
insults abroad and roguery at home. 
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So even the stiff formalities, as they 
may seem, of old-world society may 
have been a cheap insurance against 
that free-and-easy familiarity which 
is too much the characteristic of the 
present—agreeable enough so long 
as it is tempered by good taste and 
gentle breeding, but unendurably 
offensive when it is affected by those 
who are incapable of drawing any 
line between ease and impudence. 
Yet even in this age of change 
the counter-element is strong. Po- 
tent indeed is the sway still exer- 
cised over all of us by those anciert 
household deities, “Use and Wont,” 


“ Grey nurses, loving nothing new.” 


What lesser influence, so far as 
the outside world can see, can re- 
concile some men to their wives, or, 
for that matter, some women to 
‘ their husbands? “The evil that 
we know ” is not only comparative- 
ly more endurable than that which 
we do not know, but it comes, by 
force of habitude, to be looked upon 
almost as good. In dress, in ways 


of life, in social customs, we are 


terribly conservative. For years 
men have worn chimney-pot hats, 
and boots which were a positive 
martyrdom, and women have laced 
themselves within an inch of their 
lives, and ell the time persuaded 
themselves that these things were 
comfortable. 

The household love for the old 
keeps its place in all our hearts 
side by side with the passion for 
the new. Objects which have been 
long familiar to us, however in 
themselves uninteresting or un- 
gainly, still inspire a kind of affec- 
tion which is the growth: of habit 
rather than of choice. The simplest 
things have a charm for us when use 
has beautified them to our eyes and 
mind. Especially is this the case 
when the old associations are sud- 
denly revived after long severance. 
There are few who will not confess 
the fascination exercised over them 
by a tune, or even by a scent or 
a flavour, which was familiar to 
them in childhood, but of which 
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the memory had almost died out 
until it was casually revived. And 
here, perhaps—if such speculation 
were not too deep for our small 
philosophy—we have a glimpse of 
the point in which the two instincts 
meet: the new is but a revival of 
the old. All acquirement of know- 
ledge, says the old philosopher, is 
but the awakening of reminiscence ; 
either the echo of some chord which 
has been touched before in a previ- 
ous stage of existence, or the waken- 
ing into consciousness of a some- 
thing which has been hitherto lying 
dormant in the cells of our brain 
So the charm of novelty may, after 
all, be nothing more than the pleas- 
ure caused by the revival of some 
long-lost sensation. Something of 
the kind may be traced in the lit- 
erature of the day. The passion for 
novelty leads to the reproduction of 
the obsolete. It is not only that so 
much of our modern literature is 
said, with too much justice, to be 
merely a rechauffé of the original 
wit and wisdom of the past—that 
old books are decanted into the 
new—bat that, by what is at Jeast 
a much more honest literary specu- 
lation, the old books are being re- 
produced bodily by way of novelties. 
As we have been wearing the hoops 
of our great-grandmothers, so we 
are now reading their novels. Tom 
Jones and Olarissa Harlowe are 
resuscitated, and dressed in modern 
type and binding--a costume in 
which, it must be confessed, they 
hardly look so comfortable or so 
respectable as in their old-fashioned 
habits. Not that their morality, 
or immorality, is by any means 
worse than that of their modern 
successors; but it is of a kind 
which, somehow or other, seems to 
pass muster better in its original 
setting. Oritics and reviewers, sick, 
perhaps, of the rubbish they are 
compelled in their vocation to wade 
through, have of late taken up some- 
thing of the same line, and offer us 
a notice of some old and forgotten 
book as a new relish for the palled 
appetite of the general reader. 
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The taste for novelty, too, is in 
some cases an unreal affection. 
The most trashy music and the 
silliest words will be applauded, if 
not listened to, in many a drawing- 
room with professed admiration, as 
“that last sweet new thing of 
Philomel’s ; ” but the faces will light 
up, and the words of thanks be 
warmer, if not louder, at some sim- 
ple English ballad which charms us 
now as it did yearsago. The out- 
rageous extravagances in costume 
which women affect, and which 
makes the dress or the bonnet of 
last year—one may almost say of 
last month—a tliing impossible to 
be worn without singularity, are 
not realiy the result of a love of 
change. Perhaps five women out 
of six are sensible enough to be 
quite content with the old style, if 
fairly becoming; but they are more 
or less the victims of the foolish 
minority and the fashionable mil- 
liners. The importunity of trade, 


in a commercial and wealthy coun- 
try, is at the root of more than half 
the perpetual succession of novel- 


ties which are introduced into our 
households and daily life. It does 
not suit the exigencies of the trades- 
man-world that furniture, or dress, 
or books, or music should last too 
long. “We could not live, sir,” 
said a manufacturer, after express- 
ing his honest admiration of the 
quality of an old carpet which was 
shown him, ‘if we made such car- 
pets now.’ Therefore new forms 
and patterns are continually set 
before the eyes of those who have 
plenty of money, and little occupa- 
tion for their time and thought ex- 
cept to find means of spending it. 
It is a perfect godsend to such 
people to have a new want created 
for them, and they adopt thankfully 
the new invention which the enter- 
prising manufacturer has introduced. 
Then, inasmuch as these persons 
are commonly among the leaders of 
society—and in these days, if we do 
not all of us exactly covet our 
neighbour’s goods, at least we feel a 
strong desire to have goods of our 
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own as like his as possible—the 
taste and fushion, however absurd 
or expensive, spreads from stratem 
to stratum of the public, until: very: 
often it takes the form of the most 
ridiculous caricature, 

Enter the household of the yeo- 
man or the tenant-farmer, and com- 
pare it with what it was less than 
fifty years ago. The old hearty 
homeliness, which had nothing mean 
or sordid about it, but breathed of 
ease and plenty if not of refinement, 
has disappeared. Here and there, 
in the north most commonly, some 
undisturbed oasis may be found 
amid the sweeping sands of pro- 
gress, where the old life still lingers, 
Into such a house, if you can find 
it, you may venture at any hour of 
the day, never unwelcome or un- 
welcomed. It may be that the 
“missus” emerges to receive you 
from some back settlement where 
she has been deep in’ household 
cares. Her arms may be soapy 
from helping in the fumily wash— 
her hands hastily wiped from mak- 
ing up the butter or pressing the 
cheese; but soap-suds are. cleanly, 
and butter and cheese are whole- 
some, and she has the innate 
courtesy to feel that it is better to 
come to meet you, all in her work- 
ing gear as she is, than to keep you 
waiting while she dons ber after- 
noon gown. She is a farmer’s 
wife, and by no means ashained of 
it, or of taking an active part in 
thefamily wash or making the 
butter. What she would really be 
ashamed of would be the allowing 
these things to be badly done, 
But such a household is excep- 
tional now. More frequently the 
visitor will be ushered into some 
comfortless apartment redolent of 
the mustiness of disuse, which does 
duty as the drawing-room in the 
modern farmer’s family, the servant 
perhaps having to open the shutters 
specially for his or her reception; 
and there the victim of the pro- 
prieties waits, patiently or im- 
patiently, looking at some album 
full of vile photographs of what 
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seems to be a specially ugly circle 
of family connections, while the 
mistress of the house is bustling 
into her silk dress up-stairs. There 
is, all the time, a comfortable family 
bouse-room into which he might 
have been shown at once, and 
where one or two of the daughters 
(good girls enough) are sitting at 
the moment mending some of the 
family linen. But they would not 
be seen so employed for the world. 
Things must be done as they are 
done—or not done—at the squire’s. 
There can be no possible comfort 
or credit to any human being con- 
cerned, in such a change from the 
old habits of living> You don’t 
believe in the hostess’s refinement 
one whit the more for the silk dress 
and the drawing-room ; and if there 
is any one thing more than another 
which would prevent you from ever 
entering the house again, it would 
be the dread of hearing one of the 
young ladies play upon that piano. 
And the family themselves have, to 
say the least, a very strong suspi- 


cion of all this, and would be more 
really at their ease if you had 
caught them unadorned with this 
fictitious elegance, amongst their 
daily vocations; but they have not 
the courage to stand fast in the 
old tracks against the sweeping 
tide of what passes for progress 
and refinement. 

As the world goes on it is quite 
certain that change must have the 
best of it, and it may be hoped 
that, on the whole, the change is 
also for the best. Much that is 
new and worthless may be patiently 
borne with, as pretty sure to be 
shortlived ; while that which is of 
most worth among the old may be 
trusted to reappear and repeat it- 
self from time to time, even under 
the guise of novelty. In architec- 
ture, in painting, in music, it has 
been found that we sometimes 
make real progress by going back- 
ward; and an mr taste, 
whether in art, in literature, or 
social phenomena, is not always 
nearly so unpractical as it seems, 
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Ir will be from no foolish re- 
serve on the part of the Liberal 
press, nor through any lack of 
hardihood in the candidates whose 
cause the Liberal press has espous- 
ed, if the coming elections fail to 
send to the Reformed House of 
Commons a majority of members 
committed—not a few of them 
openly pledged—to work out a 
speedy, though perhaps a bloodless, 
revolution in this country. We 
express ourselves thus because, as- 
suming the announcements which 
meet us day by day to be trust- 
worthy, every seat in every section 
of the United Kingdom is to be 
fought for upon Liberal principles ; 
and Liberal principles, as these are 
set forth both in the addresses 
of candidates and in the leading 
articles which comment upon and 
approve them, all point, with 
more or less of steadiness, in one 
direction. We are very far from 
affecting surprise at the course 
which the Liberal party judges it 
expedient to adopt. The Liberals 
have their ascendancy to recover in 
the management of the affairs of 
the State, if that be possible: 
and keeping this object in view 
—and we do not hesitate to add, 
not caring to look beyond it—the 
more aristocratic leaders of the 
party know perfectly well what 
they are about. It is with them 
a question of now or never; a 
crisis in their fate with which, 
unless they be content to subside 
into a mere faction, they must deal 
boldly. For if they cannot succeed 
in obtaining a majority in the first 
House which meets under the new 
order of things, their chances of 
coming to the front again within 
the lifetime of the present genera- 
tion are small indeed. Therefore 
they do both the prudent and the 
necessary thing in stirring up their 
followers to contest every seat, both 
in Great Britain and Ireland; and 


what is wise in them, taking a pure- 
ly party view of the matter, will 
doubtless turn out to be best forthe 
country in the end; for to this we 
must have come at last. A death- 
struggle between the two great 
principles — between Oonservatism 
on the one hand, and a reckless 
policy of change on the other— 
has been inevitable ever since Mr, 
Gladstone took his place as head of 
the Liberal party; and it is better 
perhaps, for all of us, that it should 
come now, than that we should be 
constrained to guard against it from 
year to year for half a century. 
For ourselves, we hasten to declare, 
ere the fray begins, that whatever 
its issues nay be, we shall accept 
and make the most of them. If 
as we hope and anticipate, the 
newly-created voters prove worthy 
of the boon which a Oonservative 
Government bestowed upon them, 
we shall regard our triumph as the 
best reason why that course of 
social improvement which has been 
well begun of Jate should be per- 
severed in. If, on ,he contrary, 
the battle go against us, it will be 
our pride, as it is our pleasure, to 
take defeat without a murmur. 
Duties will still devolve upon a 
Conservative minority—if in a 
minority Conservatism must be— 
which are neither few nor unim- 
portant. We can retard, though 
we may not be able to arrest, the 
downward progress of the State 
coach; and when at last the level 
of pure democracy is reached, nei- 
ther we nor our children will forget 
that England is still our country. 
But the coach is not set fairly as yet 
upon the incline which ends in 
pure democracy. The constituen- 
cies of the empire have still to 
declare whom they shall choose to 
legislate for them; and that there 
may be no misunderstanding about 
the results of that choice, we pro- 
pose in the following pages to set 
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forth what it is that contending 
ies profess to seek; and to 

do so by letting each side, as much 
as possible, speak for itself, so that 
our readers, having the evidence 
fully before them, may be in a 
condition to return a verdict based 
and in accordance with, 

The Oonservative programme is 
simple enough. It is also general, 
and necessarily so, To maintain 
inviolate the prerogatives of the 
Grown, to defend the privileges of 
the Peerage, to uphold the rights of 
the Commons, to keep unbroken 
the union of the Church with the 
State—these things, in few words, 
express the principles, and set 
forth the intentions, of all who 
come before the constituencies 
as Conservative or Tory candi- 
dates. Oonservatives or Tories 
—call them which you will—have, 
indeed, no crotchets of their own 
to push forward. They believe 


that the constitution of society in 
this country, though far from per- 


fect in its details, comes in theory 
nearer to perfection than the con- 
stitution of society in any other 
country under the sun. They know 
that personal*liberty—the freedom 
of speech and of action—of opinion 
in religion and in politics, just as 
in science and in letters—is, so far 
as the Government is concerned, 
as complete in Great Britain and 
Treland as it can be anywhere, con- 
sistently with the preservation of 
public order. There is not a man 
among us so lowly but that the 
law protects him from oppression ; 
there is not a man so high in rank 
that he can go beyond the law with 
impunity; there is not a man so 
eccenjric but that he may indulge 
his eccentricities, provided they in- 
flict no injury on his neighbours; 
there is not a man so destitute but 
that he is guarded by the law of 


the land, at al] events against star- 


vation: Of these facts the Tories 


or Oonservatives are. proud; and. 


they deprecate every legislative ar- 
rangement which seems to them 
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calculated to interfere with them, 
Believing, also, that the continued 
existence of this order of things is 
the result .of such a social frame- 
work as is not to be met with any- ~ 
where else in the world, they are 
determined, if possible, to keep it 
in this country essentially what it 
is. For they approve and desire 
to perpetuate that true aristocrasy 
which allows all men to aspire— 
which, recognising the actual dis- 
tinctions of class, interposes no 
insuperable barrier between any 
two classes, They look round and 
see the boy born in a peasant’s 
cottage, or in the single room of 
an artisan in the great city, rising, 
year by year through his own 
merits, to be a bishop, a chief- 
justice, or a lord chancellor, They 
point to hundreds of lads who, 
having begun life by sweeping out 
counting-houses or running erran 
attain, ere middle life is pas 
eminence as merchants or tra 
and ultimately become great land- 
owners and members of Parliament. 
How many, indeed, of our coun- 
ty magnates can trace back their 
genealogies as lords of the soil 
to more than two, or at the mast 
three, generations? How rapidly, 
indeed, is the great bulk of the 
land, both in England and in Seot- 
land, passing into. the possession 
of men who, in their own persons 
or by their fathers, made their for- 
tunes in workshops, or cotton-mills, 
or breweries! Yet between these 
tradesmen, or sons of tradesmen, 
and the old untitled aristocracy of 
the country, no line ‘of severance 
whatever is drawn, except such 2s 
the tastes and manners of indi- 
viduals may create. Now this is 
exactly the order of society which 
every true Tory or Conservative 
admires and is anxious to perpeta- 
ate, because it is the best safeguard 
from the evils which accom 
feudalism on the one hand, and the 
lowering influence of absolute demo- 
cracy on the other. We Tories could 
no more tolerate that there, should 
exist among us a caste unapproach- 
268 
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able except to such as claim nobility 
of birth, than we could endure with 
tience the insolence of mob-rule. 

e object to the former because it 
is against the order of nature: we 
object to the latter because wher- 
ever it prevails there can be neither 
refinement of manners, save excep- 
tionally among individuals, nor 
leisure and opportunity anywhere 
to cultivate the mind. 

Tories or Conservatives have 
therefore no special crotchets to 
aim at. They value as it deserves 
the social system of the land which 
gave them birth, and they are soli- 
citous of averting from it all such 
blows as, whether intended or other- 
wise, cannot fail, sooner or later, 
to shake it to pieces, But it does 
not therefore follow that the Tories 
are either blind to the practical 
defects which others notice in the 
application of this exquisite piece 
of social machinery to the busi- 
ness of life, or are unprepared to 
apply to them a remedy. It has 
long been an article of their creed 
that, between high and low, rich 
and poor, there is in this country 
too little of everyday intercourse. 
Not absurdly lamenting the growth 
of manufactures, to the expansion 
of which England owes much of 
her greatness, they do lament that 
there should have sprung up with 
it a practical change in the habits 
of the people, of which neither the 
moral degradation nor the political 
hazard can be over-estimated. They 
see in London, for example, and in 
all the great towns of the empire, 
the working classes living apart 
from their employers, crowded to- 
gether, in many instances, beyond 
access to the means of common 
decency and cleanliness — having 
no ministers of religion to tell 
them their duty to God as well as 
to man—having no places of wor- 
ship; without schools, without sup- 
port from the humanising influence 
of good example, and therefore un- 
trained to seek for recreation and 
amusement except in mere de- 
bauchéry. These things have long 
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been to the Tory party sources of 
anxiety and uneasiness; and bit 
by bit, as opportunities presented 
themselves, they have laboured, 
and not unsuccessfully, to miti- 
gate the evil. The Ten-Hours Bill, 
a Tory measure, put an end to 
that system of continuous toil and 
ignorance which Mr. Bright, and 
the section of the Liberal p. 
which he represents, did their best 
to perpetuate in the factories; and 
through Tory exertions some of the 
more obnoxious of the clauses in 
the new Poor-Law—the most con- 
summate combination of empiri- 
cism and cruelty that ever doc- 
trinaire invented, or a bamboozled 
Legislature was prevailed upon to 
sanction—have been repealed. And 
now, in order that the working 
men may be able to look after 
their own interests, the Tories have 
received them within the pale of 
the Constitution to an extent which 
their rivals never dreamed of; and 
to which, when the Reform Bill of 
1867 was brought forward, Mr. 
Gladstone and his friends offered 
all the opposition in their power. 
Here then, in brief, is the Tory 
programme—necessarily short, un- 
avoidably simple—which, for thirty 
years and more, being, as a party, in 
opposition, they were constrained, 
whenever elections came round, to 
reproduce for the consideration of 
the constituencies. But the Tories 
are now in office; they have been 
in office two years, and they are 
in a position to argue from what 
in that space of time they suc- 
ceeded in doing, to what they 
are prepared to do if the country 
pronounce in their favour. Now, 
hear first on this subject Lord John 
Manners—than whom no public 
man is better entitled to stand for- 
ward as the exponent of the opin- 
ions of his party — whose present 
views are what they were ever 
since his reason matured _ itself, 
aod who shares these views now 
as from early life he shared 
them, with the Tory leader. It 
is thus that he addresses himself 
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to the electors of North Leicester- 
shire :— 


“Two years have elapsed since you 
were pleased to re-elect me as a member 
of the Government of Lord Derby; in 
asking you to return me at the approach- 
ing election asa colleague of his successor, 
Mr. Disraeli, I may be allowed to name 
some of the things accomplished, and 
measures passed, during that short period. 
Fenianism has been, with but little loss, 
of life, suppressed. The efficiency of the 
army and navy has been materially in- 
creased, Our fellow-countrymen have 
been rescued from captivity in Abyssinia, 
and the power and disinterestedness of 
England have alike been shown in the 
brief and brilliant campaign which pro- 
duced that result. Foreign affairs have 
been so managed as to conduce to the 
maintenance of peace, and to increase 
the weight of English influence in the 
councils of Europe. The majority of 
our North American provinces have been 
wedded into one great Dominion, and the 
ennobling system of self-defence has been 
encouraged in our thriving Australian 
colonies. The administration of the poor- 
laws, especially in London, has been ren- 
dered more effective and humane, The 
beneficent provisions of the Factories 
Acts have been extended to numerous 
manufactures and trades hitherto ex- 
empted from them, and an impetus has 
thereby been given to popular education. 
By the passing of the Parliamentary 


’ Elections Act, the series of measures 


connected with the difficult question of 
Reform has been completed; and in con- 
sequence of the extension of the county 
franchises contained in the Representa- 
tion of the People Act, many of you will 
be enabled for the first time at the en- 
suing election to exercise the privilege of 
voting. That to this list cannot be 
added the reform of the bankruptcy law, 
the improvement of the laws relating to 
the tenure of land in Ireland, and the 
development to its legitimate extent of 
the present system of education in Eng- 
land, is owing to no neglect on the part 
of the Government, but to the interrup- 
tion in the proper course of business dur- 
ing last session, caused by the interpo- 
lation of a crude scheme for the dises- 
tablishment and disendowment of the 
Church in Ireland. To any such scheme 
—or, in other words, to any proposal to 
sever the connection which, from the 


earliest period of our history, has -ex- 
isted between the Church and the State, 
and which, while hallowing Government 
with the sanctions of religion, has offered 
the truths and consolations of Christian- 
ity to the poorest of the people—I shall 
continue to offer every opposition in my 
power. That is the main issue w 

now about to be submitted to the judg- 
ment of the country, and upon itl en- 
tertain no doubt that your opinion will 
ratify mine. In addition to the subjects 
which I have mentioned as unfortunately 
postponed last session, the early attention 
of Parliament will no doubt be directed 
to the incidence and management of local 
taxation, and to the best method of’se- 
curing for our herds immunity from 
imported disease, while relieving the 
home metropolitan trade in animals from 
the vexatious, though at present salu- 
tary, restrictions.” 


We tarn next to Mr. Disraeli him- 
self, who, so long ago as the 29th 
of July, spoke out at the Lord 
Mayor’s hospitable board with a 
frankness which, as was to be ex- 
pected, stirred the bile of his poli- 
tical opponents, and drew forth their 
bitterest criticisms. He has since 
issued an address to the electors of 
Buckinghamshire, which, because 
it states with perfect candour both 
what the present Government has 
done, and what it proposes to do 
and to resist, we transfer, as we 
sball do the manifesto of his im- 
pulsive rival, to these pages :— 


“ GENTLEMEN,—Since I last address- 
ed you, her Majesty has been graciously 
pleased, upon the retirement of an illus- 
trious statesman, to intrust to me the 
chief conduct of public affairs, 

“Having enjoyed the entire and un- 
broken confidence of the Earl of Derby 
for twenty years, during which we work- 
ed together in a harmony never inter- 
rupted, I was thoroughly acquainted 
with his policy, and I have pursued that 
policy without deviation. I may there- 
fore, in asking a renewal of your politi- 
cal support, take a general view of the 
conduct of affairs since the accession of 
the Conservative Government to office 
in 1866. ‘ 

“The question of Parliamentary Re- 
form had then, for a long series of 





years, disquieted the country and em- 
barrassed and enfeebled successive Ad- 
ministrations, which had failed to lead 
it to any happy conclusion. We were 
of opinion that this state of affairs 
should terminate; and by a series of 
measures, in the course of two years, we 
brought about a settlement of the ques- 
tion, broad in its principles, large and 
various in its provisions, but, as we 
believe, in unison with the character of 
the country, and calculated to animate 
the spirit of the community and add 
strength and stability to the State. 

“The conduct of foreign affairs has 
obtained the sympathy and confidence 
of the various Courts and Powers; the 
just influence of England has been estab- 
lished, and it has been used for the 
maintenance of peace and the interests 
of civilisation. 

“The legacy of insult and difficulty 
which had been left us in Abyssinia 
could only be successfully encountered 
by a responsibility from which we did 
not shrink. The result of the Expedi- 
tion to that country vindicated the hon- 
our of the Crown and the cause of hu- 
manity and justice, and it obtained for 
her Majesty’s forces the admiring re- 
spect of Europe. 

“ When we acceded to office the state 
of the navy was one which occasioned 
serious anxiety ; the fortresses on which 
the late Ministry had expended millions 
were without artillery; the British 
soldier was armed with inferior weapons ; 
and the military service of the country 
so unpopular, that, if no change had 
been. devised, we might have been driven 
to the principle of a conscription. At 
present, it cannot be denied that the 
strength of the navy is materially in- 
creased, the defences of the country 
much advanced, the soldier admirably 
armed, and enlistment become so popu- 
lar that not only is the voted number of 
our forces no longer in arrear, but many 
thousand veterans who were about to 
claim their discharge have remained in 
the army. Such great results have, of 
course, not been obtained without an 
increase of our expenditure ; but the ex- 
penditure has been objects of the first 
necessity; and while it has been de- 
frayed without adding to our taxation, 
it has entailed no burden on posterity. 

“Economy does not cousist. in the 
reckless reduction of estimates ; on the 
contrary, such a course almost neces- 
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sarily tends to increased expenditure) 
There can be no economy where there ig 
no efficiency; and to secure efficie 

you must be vigilant in administrative 
improvement. Influenced by these 
views, her Majesty’s Government, by 
placing in the hands of a single in- 
dividual a control over the expenditure 
of the War-Office, commenced a con 
siderable reform during the late session, 
in the administration of the army, which 
will conduce to greater economy and 
efficiency both in peace and war. ; 

“Great public advantage may be 
anticipated from this measure, and the 
different departments of the State will 
be revised in the same spirit, ‘This 
revision will assist that retrenchment 
which the pressing exigencies of the 
public service have alone prevented. 

“In the government of Ireland we 
had to encounter a dark conspiracy of 
foreign military adventurers, acting on 
the morbid imagination of a limited 
portion of our Irish fellow-subjects, and 
whose active combinations, had they 
been successful, would have led to gen- 
eral disorganisation and plunder. That 
conspiracy has been baffled in every in- 
stance and in every quarter by vigilance 
and firmness, which, being the conse- 
quence of conscious power and not of 
panic, have led to no unnecessary 
severity, so that even the discomfit- 
ed have admitted that their treatment 
has not been marked by vengeance or 
cruelty. 

“Notwithstanding this untoward 
state of affairs, we have pursued towards 
Ireland that wise policy of sympathy 
and conciliation which has been followed 
by all parties in the State for the last 
thirty years. Justice has never in that 
country been administered with more 
impartiality ; and, whether with respect 
to the tenure of land or the facilities for 
education, we will continue to give our 
earnest consideration to every suggestion 
which is consistent with the rights of 
property, and with the maintenance of 
our Protestant institutions. 

“In this state of affairs we had reason 
to hope, and it was generally contem- 
plated by the country, that we might 
have tranquiily wound up the business 
of the late session, and then asked, ac- 
cording to the provisions of the great 
statute which we had just passed, the 
public verdict on our conduct. Had it 
been propitious, we might, by the favour 
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of the Sovereign, have continued to serve 
her Majesty, and enjoyed an opportunity 
of effecting those legal and social im- 
rovements which are so much required, 
and to the necessity of which we had 
proved we were not insensible. Had 
the verdict been adverse, we should have 
retired from office without a murmur, 
conscious that, when we had the oppor- 
tunity, we had endeavoured to do our 
duty, and still prepared, as represent- 
ing one of the great parties of the State, 
to co-operate with our rivals in public 
life for the public good. 

“This, the natural current of events, 
was to be interrupted. The leader of 
the Opposition in the House of Commons 
seized the occasion of an expiring Par- 
liament, which had proclaimed its inade- 
quate representation of the country, to 
recommend a change of the fundamental 
laws of the realm, and to propose a 
dissolution of the union between Church 
and State. 

“Her Majesty’s Government offered, 
and will offer, to this policy an uncom- 
promising resistance. The connection 
of religion with the exercise of political 
authority is one of the main safeguards 
of the civilisation of man. It instils 
some sense of responsibility even into 
the depositaries of absolute power. But, 
under any circumstances, the absence or 
severance of such a tie will lower the 
character and duties of Government, 
and tend to the degradation of society. 

“But it is urged that, in the present 
instance, the application of the ‘new 
policy is only to be partial, and that 
only one portion of Her Majesty’s do- 
minions—Ireland—is for the present to 
be submitted to the Revolution ; and on 
this plea, that in Ireland the members 
of the Established Church form only a 
minority of the population. 

“If this numerical test is to be 
accepted, its application cannot be 
limited to Ireland ; and if, in a country 
of entire toleration, a local instead of an 
imperial gauge be adopted, the religious 
integrity of the community will be soon 
frittered away. 

*“Tnstead of. Ireland being made ah 
exception to the fundamental condition 
of our Constitution, there are many 
secondary reasons why the Established 
Church should be maintained in that 
country. 

“Its subversion would aggravate reli- 
gious hostility and party rancour; would 
suppress a resident class of men whose 


social virtues are conducive, as all agree, 
to the welfare of the country ; and would 
further diminish the security of 

in a land where its tenure an 

ment are not as unquestioned as they 
hitherto have been in other parts of her 
majesty’s dominions, 

“But even in Great Britain “the 
spoliation of the Church in Ireland would 
not be without its effect. Confiscation 
is contagious, and when once a com- 
munity has been seduced into plunder, 
its predatory acts have seldom been 
single. 

“There are, however, even 
reasons why this new policy should be 
resisted. 

“The Religious liberty which all her 
Majesty’s subjects now happily enjoy is 
owing to the Christian Church in this 
country having accepted the principles 
of the Reformation, and recognised the 
supremacy of the Sovereign as the repre- 
sentative of the State, not in 
matters temporal, but in matters ecele- 
siastical. This is the stronghold of our 
spiritual freedom. So long as there is 
in this country the connection, through 
the medium of a Protestant Sovereign, 
between the State and the national 
Church, religious liberty is secure. 

“That security is now assailed by 
various means and on different pleas; 
but amid the discordant activity of many 
factions there moves the supreme pur- 
pose of one power. The philosopher 
may flatter himself he is advancing the 
cause of enlightened progress; the séc- 
tarian may be roused to exertion “by 
anticipations of the downfall of ecclesi- 
astical systems. These are transient 
efforts—vain and passing aspirations. 
The ultimate triumph, were our Church 
to fall, would be to that power which 
would substitute for the authority of 
our Sovereign the supremacy of a fi 
prince ; to that power with whose i- 
tion, Jearning, discipline, and o - 
tion our Church alone has hitherto 
been able to cope, and that, too, only 
when supported by a determined and 
devoted people. 

“T have the honour to remain, Gen- 
tlemen, your obliged and faithful servant, 

“B. Drsraect. 


“Downtne Street, Oct. 1.” 


The points of performance claimed 
in this document for the present 
Government are these :— 

1. They found the business of the 
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country interrupted and confused 
by the constant recurrence of party 
struggles on the subject of Parlia- 
mentary Reform. They grappled 
with the question; and not without 
more or less of difficulty, and not 
without making concessions great- 
er, perhaps, than could have been 
desired to the views of a House 
of Commons elected under Liberal 
auspices, they settled it. They 
‘settled it, too, in defiance of the 
most strenuous opposition on the 
part of the leader of the Opposition, 
whose many and factious moves, 
made only for the purpose of forc- 
ing the Ministry to resign, his own 
followers declined to support. 

2. They found the nation little 
esteemed in Europe, and involved 
in disputes with America, which 
threatened to end in war. They 
recovered the prestige of the coun- 
try among the old powers of the 
world, and put matters in such a 
train with the New World as ren- 
ders war with it next to impos- 
sible. 

8. The misconduct of their pre- 
decessors in treating a barbarous 
rince with unnecessary neglect, 

ad brought upon the nation an 
outrage which was intolerable. The 
resent Government redeemed the 
onour of the country, freed its 
agents from captivity without the 
loss almost of a man, and evhanced 
the honour of the British arms, act- 
ting an example, at the same time, to 
other governments, of perfect disin- 
terestedness and honour. 

4, They found the navy in such 
a state that to supply the ordinary 
reliefs to foreign stations was next 
to impossible. As to the army, it 
was dissolving itself for lack of re- 
cruits ; while the men that remained 
under their colours were armed 
with obsolete weapons, just as the 
forts and ships built by their pre- 
decessors were-—the former abso- 
lutely unarmed—the latter armed 
with guus which, against modern 
engines of attack by sea and land, 
were quite worthless. They faced the 
difficulty, as it was their duty to do, 


(Nov. 


and at a large outlay in money mate. 
rially increased the strength of the 
navy, supplied the army with effiai- 
ent weapons, armed forts and ships 
or began the process of armin 
them, with adequate artillery; 

by raising the pay both of the soldier 
and the sailor, made the two ser- 
vices so popular that more men offer 
than can be received into either; 
and veterans dread nothing so much 
as that they shall be discharged 
from the ranks. 

5. Having achieved this object, 
they next turned their attention to 
the administration of the army, 
which has been conducted, ever 
since the Whig job which created 
a separate Minister for War, on no 
principle, but with the wildest ex- 
travagance. They soon found that 
in trying to reform a system which 
was rotten to the core, they had 
difficulties to encounter far exceed- 
ing in amount what their worst fears 
had conjured up. Their task is 


therefore only just beginning. We 
must wait before we hazard an 
opinion as to its results, but it is 


something to have tackled so gigan- 
tic an abuse. 

6. Ireland they took over in a 
state of worse than feverish excite- 
ment. Fenianism was in full swing. 
A dissolution of the Union was de- 
manded, not by Fenian chiefs and 
lay demagogues only, but by pro- 
minent men among the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy. The Habeas 
Corpus Act was suspended. The 
jails were full. - Fenianism they 
put down with a strong hand. The 
prisoners taken with arms in their 
hands were tried, not for treason, 
but for a new offence invented for 
the purpose of rendering other than 
capital punishment in their cases 
possible. They: could not stop the 
mouths either of aldermen or ef 
priests ; but they allowed them to 
write and to speak treason without 
paying the slightest attention to 
it ; and the consequence was, that 
the fever wore itself out, and that 
Ireland is at this moment more 
peaceable and flourishing than she 
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has. been for many years. Not 
content with bringing this about, 
however, they endeavoured to con- 
ciliate the Romish hierarchy by 
entering with them into corre- 
spondence on the subject of a 
Roman Catholic lay university ; 
an idle dream, as the result soon 
made apparent, but surely not to 
be censured by those who have 
supported for years, and _ still 
continue to support, the Roman 
Catholic clerical college in May- 
nooth. For our own part we be- 
lieve that, in treating with the 
Romish bishops at all, the Tory 
Government made the only mistake 
with which their Irish policy is 
fairly chargeable, not because we 
see any harm in establishing a 
college or university in Ireland, 
where the sons of Irish Roman 
Catholic gentlemen might be edu- 
cated under lay superintendence, 
though with due regard to the religi- 
ous teaching of their own Church, but 
because experience ought to have 
taught the members of the Gov- 
ernment long ago that nothing will 
ever satisfy the Romish hierarchy 
in Ireland, or anywhere else, except 
absolute ascendancy in Ohurch and 
State. They withdrew from the 
negotiation as soon as the Romish 
bishops showed the cloven foot, 
and we have not heard that the pur- 
pose of returning to it was by any 
of them ever en‘ertained. 

7. They had carried the Reform 
Bill for England, shaped, as the 
Liberals boast, after the model pre- 
sented by them, and were proceed- 
ing to complete their work by 
bringing in reform bills for Scot- 
land and for Ireland, when sud- 
denly, and without the faintest 
warning, just after Lord Russell 
had proposed a policy as distinct 
from that of Mr. Gladstone as the 
imagination of man can conceive, 
the House of Commons was startled, 
amid a debate on the general con- 
dition of Ireland, with a declara- 
tion from the leader of the Opposi- 
tion, ‘‘that the Ohurch in Ireland 
must cease as an Established 


Ohurch to exist.” Down before 
this menace aud the fiery debates 
that ensued upon it went all 

for the further amelioration of the 
poor-laws, all schemes for improve- 
ments in the law of bankruptey, 
all arrangements for bringin - 
lord and tenant in Ire into 
more perfect harmony than ‘th 
are, all devices for extending an 
popularising education, both prima- 
ry and technical. A session which 
ought to have left its mark upon 
the manners and institutions of the 
country was in great part wasted 
in debates, which those who raised 
them knew perfectly well would 
lead to nothing. Indeed, patience 
less inexhaustible and tact less per- 
fect than those displayed by the Goy- 
ernment must have failed to st 
anything good out of it at all. Yet 
Mr. Disraeli is justified in saying, 
as he said at the Lord Mayor’s 
dinner last July, that, in spite of 
the interruptions to wise legisla- 
tion thus caused, the late session 
of Parliament was not a barren 
session :— 


“In the first place, my Lord Mayor, 
allow me to remind you that we have in 
this session of Parliament carried a series 
of measures which have completed that 
great work of the amendment of the re- 
presentation of the people which was 
commenced last year, and which has 
now occupied the attention of Parlia- 
ment for no less than two sessions, 
That series of measures which were ne- 
cessary to complete that great enterprise 
—the carrying of which was always ques- 
tioned, and for a time seemed doubtful 
—have, however, been completely and 
successfully carried into effect. Some of 
those measures were of a very difficult 
and important character ; and if the pre- 
sent session of Parliament had only com- 
pleted the {great work of the amend- 
ment of the representation of the people 
by carrying those measures, I maintain 
it would not have been a barren session} 
but one which would have left its mark in 
the history of this country, and advanced 
the cause of progress as now universally 
supported by all intelligent and sensible 
men. But, my Lord Mayor, it is not 
merely that series of considerable meas- 
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ures which completed the reform of our 
representative institutions for which we 
are indebted to the present session of 
. Parliament. Many other and consider- 
able measures have also been passed. I 
shall not on this occasion dwell on them 
—it would be wearisome to do so; but 
speaking in the heart of the city of Lon- 
don, I think I may congratulate you, 
my Lord Mayor, upon the passing of the 
Bill which transfers the management of 
the telegraphs of the country to the 
Postmaster-General—a measure which, 
I believe, will be greatly to the advan- 
tage of the interests of this country.” 


Contrast with this political con- 
fession of faith the manifesto just 
issued by Mr. Gladstone, and exa- 
mine with the attention which it 
demands and deserves the closing 
paragraph in that document. Mr. 
Disraeli is pledged to an uncom- 
promising resistance of the policy 
which the paragraph in question 
avows. Read his reasons for so 
pledging himself over again, after 
you shall have given to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s war-cry a fair hearing, and 
then say whether the summary 
which we propose to give to the 
case, as stated on both sides, is or 
is not a fair one. 


“ GeNTLEMEN,—From you, the electors 
of the south-western division of the 
county of Lancaster, I solicit a renewal 
of the trust which was confided to me in 
1865, in a manner demanding from me 
peculiar gratitude, by the constituency 
of the entire southern division. 

‘tT then came before you as the advo- 
cate of a policy of trust in the people, 
tempered by prudence, and averse to 
violent and hasty change. 

“In the spirit of that profession, I 
was a partyin 1866 to proposals for the ex- 
tension of the franchise, which I thought 
the smallest that could meet the just 
claims of the unenfranchised classes, and 
which were studiously limited, in order, 
if possible, to disarm jealousy, prejudice, 
and fear. 

“ We were met by an opposition, not, 
indeed, as direct, but yet as persevering 
and detrimental, as was ever offered to 
any measure. At length a point was 
reached at which the Government of 
Earl Russell found that the resignation 
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of their.offices appeared to be the most 
becoming method by which they could 
secure the early triumph of Reform. « 

‘We resigned accordingly. The re. 
sult was that the opponents of reduction 
in the franchise took office, and found 
themselves compelled by the public sen- 
timent, after much vacillation, to make 
proposals on that subject, which, though 
not only narrow, but strongly reaction- 
ary in the shape in which they were 
presented to Parliament, issued in the 
passing of a measure larger and more 
democratic than the Bill which in 1866 
we were told, by the highest authority, 
would reduce our institutions to the 
pattern of the American republic. 

‘From the extensive though unequal 
enfranchisement which has thus been 
secured for the people, past experience 
and all present signs lead me to antici- 
pate increased strength for our institu- 
tions, and a more vigorous march both 
of legislative and administrative policy. 

“The Bills which have been passed, 
and especially that relating to England; 
introduced by the Government, but 
amended and almost transformed by the 
Opposition, present the marks of con- 
flicting handiwork, and lend a doubtful 
aspect to a settlement which ought to 
have been conclusive. One point, in- 
deed, I fear that the experience of the 
present year already proves to be, not 
only of great, but also of pressing im- 
portance. In 1867, two hundred and 
eighty-nine gentlemen voted that the 
borough franchise, founded on rated 
occupation, should be enjoyed alike, 
whether the rate were laid on the owner 
orion the occupier. The rejection of 
this proposal by Parliament, under. the 
menace of the Government to drop the 
Bill if it were carried, has led to grievous 
inconvenience and vexation in a large 
number of boroughs, These you will 
readily believe that we, who struggled 
hard to avert them, shall be. not less 
anxious, under more favourable auspices, 
to remove. 

“The rapid growth of wealth, especi- 
ally among the classes of the greatest 
activity and enterprise, has led, for a 
number of years to @ diminished 
watchfulness, outside the walls of Par- 
liament, respecting the great and eardi- 
nal subject of economy in the public 
charges, and the relation between the 
income of the State and its expenditure. 
I earnestly desire that the paramount 
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interest of the lately enfranchised classes 
in thrifty administration may operate 
powerfully to bring about a change. 
This tendency cannot but be strength- 
ened by the present decline of the per- 
manent revenue, and by the addition, 
since the present Government took office, 
of three millions (in round numbers) to 
the public charges, apart from the de- 
mands of the Abyssinian war. This in- 
crease has extended not less to the civil 
than in the military and naval depart- 
ments. In my opinion, it has not been 
justified either by the wishes of the 
country or by the demands of the pub- 
lic service. 

“T perceive with satisfaction that at- 
tention has of late been increasingly 
directed to the local charges of the 
country. Their amount, the manner of 
their incidence, and the means provided 
for their administration and control, ap- 
pear to demand careful consideration. 
It will, in my opinion, be just and 
politic to allow to ratepayers, by the 
principle of representation, a control 
over county expenditure. 

“No question is at the present day 
more complicated by differences of opin- 
ion than that of primary education. But 
all are agreed both upon its vital import- 
ance upon its pressing urgency. In 
the year 1839, Earl Russell, for the 
Government of Lord Melbourne, placed 
upon official record the desire of her 
Majesty that the rights of conscience 
should be respected, and that the youth 
of this country should be religiously 
brought up. Further measures are cer- 
tainly required to establish and secure 
the first of these great principles ; and 
they need not, in my opinion, involve 
the slightest disparagement to the second. 
I think that the declaration of Earl 
Russell still marks the proper basis of 
national policy in education for;the three 
kingdoms. But it has become increas- 
ingly desirable that the State should 
stand clearly apart from responsibility 
for the teaching of particular and con- 
flicting creeds in schools aided by grants 
from any national fund. 

“There are many subjects of public 
moment, some of them especially affect- 
ing your great and varied interests, 
which I am unable to notice within the 
limits of this address. 

“For at this time one question, or 
group of questions, overshadows all the 
rest. The state of Ireland, and the ac- 
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tual temper of no small portion of its 
towards the Throne and Govern- 
ment of the United Ki impera- 
tively demand the care of all public men 
and of all good citizens who would seek 
not merely to live by ex from 
day to day, but, looking onwards into 
the future, to make provision, as far as 
human means avail, for the strength, 
concord, and stability of the empire. 

“The object of a truly Liberal 
is, by equitable but decided measures, to 
make the name of law in Ireland re- 
spected as it is in Great Britain; to 
make it respected by making it loved; 
and to create this attachment by creat- 
ing in the national mind the conviction 
that law is a friend and not an enemy— 
the friend of every class, but 
of those classes which have the greatest 
need of its protection. 

“The present House of Commons 
four times been called upon to suspend 
the Act for securing personal liberty in 
Ireland, but it has not forgotten the 
work of improvement in that country, 

“In 1866 the Government of 
Russell addressed itself to one absolutely 
vital portion of this work, by introdue- 
ing a Land Bill, for securing to tenants 
the value of their improvements, which 
the obstruction of the Ministers now in 
power prevented from passing into law. 

“But this year those Ministers right- 
ly judging that the necessity of coercion 
did not impair the obligations of justice, 
very deliberately proposed a policy for 
Treland—did not shrink from the ques- 
tions of education and religion—asked 
to establish at the charge of the Ex- 
chequer a Roman Catholic university— 
and declared their readiness to 
the principle of religious equality in 
Ireland by a great change in the status 
of the unendowed clergy of that country, 
provided always that the Established 
Church should be maintained in its 
integrity. In this statement, for the 
sake of accuracy, I have adhered :as 
nearly as may be to the language which 
they used. 

“We thought that Ministers had 
mistaken alike the interests and the 
convictions of the country ; we refused 
to open a new source of through 
the establishment by the State of 
denominational university ; we parce 
ated the policy of universal endowment ; 
but, agreeing with the Government that 
the subject was ripe, we proposed a 








counter-plan of disestablishment of the 
existing Church, with strict regard to 
the rights of property and to vested 
interests, but without establishing any 
other Church, and with a general ces- 
sation of State endowment for religion 
in Ireland. 

“‘ The Church of Ireland is the Church 
of a minority, insignificant in numbers. 
True, while insignificant in numbers, 
that minority is great in property, in 
education, and in power. All this does 
not amend but aggravate the case; for 
if'a National Church be not the Church 
of the nation, it should, at least, be the 
Church of the poor. Every argument 
which can now be used in favour of 
civil establishments of religion is a satire 
on the existence of the Church in Ire- 
land. 

“But while that Establishment is 
thus negative for good, it misapplies 
the funds meant for the advantage of 
the nation at large. It remains as the 
memorial of every past mischief and 
oppression ; it embitters religious con- 
troversy by infusing into it the sense or 
the spirit of political injustice; and it 
earries the polemical temper into the 
sphere of social life and public affairs. 
Nor need we feel surprise when we find 
that since the penal laws began to be 
repealed the relative number of Pro- 
testants in Ireland appears to have de- 
clined. 

“ Tn the removal of this Establishment 
I see the discharge of a debt of civil 
justice, the disappearance of a national, 
almost a world-wide reproach, a condi- 
tion indispensable to the success of 
every effort to secure the peace and con- 
tentment of that country; finally, relief 
toa devoted clergy from a false position, 
eramped and beset by hopeless preju- 
dice, and the opening of a freer career 
to their sacred ministry. 

“This is a great change and it can 
only be effected with the aid of much 
energetic and much considerate support. 

“In the manner of proceeding we 
ought, I think, to be governed by three 
considerations,—a regard for Irish in- 
terests and feclings, an enlarged equity 
towards those who would lose in point 
of civil privilege, and a careful heed to 
the spirit of equal dealing throughout 
the detailed arrangements, 

“After all that these rules can war- 
rant has been done, there may remain a 
considerable property at the disposal of 
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the State. The mode of its application 
can only, in my judgment, be suggested 
to Parliament by those who, as a Goy. 
ernment, may have means and author. 
ity to examine fully the provision now 
made by law for the various i 
and social wants of Ireland, and to com- 
pare in each case both the urgency of 
the demand and the facility of mee 

it with general satisfaction. It 
however, ill consist with the principle 
of the measure for which we are now 
contending, if the State, having dis- 
established the Church, were to a 

its funds to the teaching of religion in 
any other form, 

“To sum up this great subject— 

“ Rest as we are by common consent 
we cannot. Endowment of all, after the 
events of the last session, is out of the 
question. Retrenchment or mutilation 
of the existing Church, by reduction of 
its spiritual offices, has been proposed 
by a Royal Commission ; but I do not 
learn, from the latest and most authen- 
tic declarations of the Ministry, that 
they adopt that, or, indeed, any other 
method of proceeding. We, of the Op- 
position, gentlemen, have done our part; 
the matter now rests with you. One 
path, at least, lies before you, broad, 
open and well-defined. One policy has 
advocates who do not shrink from its 
avowal. It is the policy of bringing 
absolutely to an end the civil establish- 
ment of the Church of Ireland. It has 
received the solemn sanction of the 
representatives whom the nation chose 
in 1865. For this line of action, the 
only one just, and the only one avail 
able, I confidently ask your approval.— 
I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, 
your grateful and faithful servant, 

“W. E. GLapstone. - 

“ HawARDEN, October 9.” 


It would have been unnatural 
had Mr. Gladstone failed to advert 
in the exact terms which he has 
judged it expedient to employ to 
the measures of Parliamentary Re- 
form carried in the last two ses- 
sions by the management of his 
great rival. Let him make all that 
he can of his own good intentions 
in 1866, and of the alterations intro- 
duced in the course of the debate 
into the Ministerial scheme. Oan 
he deny that, while the measures 
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were in progress, he used every 
means in his power, not to improve, 
but to throw them out? And was 
he not quite aware all the while 
that if he had thrown them out the 
House of Oommons would have 
passed no Reform Bill at all, either 
at his bidding or at the bidding of 
anybody else? Why, then, should 
he, who did his best to obstruct 
and render impossible the passing 
of a measure of Reform at all, stand 
out and claim for himself the credit 
of moulding it into its present 
shape? And why, knowing as he 
does that the main obstacles to the 

ing of his own measure in 1866 
were raised by Mr. Lowe, Lord Gros- 
venor, Mr. Laird, and some forty or 
fifty other Liberals—why, if he 
still considers that plan to be so 
perfect, will he persist in asserting 
that it was defeated by the party 
who took office in order to pass a 
measure of their own? It is labour 
lost to argue with a man who will 
not hear reason, but goes on for ever 
iterating and reiterating statements 
which his own mind must tell him 
to be groundless. We must there- 
fore decline to say more about this 
portion of Mr. Gladstone’s mani- 
festo than that it altogether mis- 
states the case, and that in setting 
his hand to it he is, unintentionally, 
no doubt, but most undeniably, 
trying to deceive the electors of 
South-West Lancashire, and through 
them to mislead the country. 

Mr. Gladstone is eloquent on the 
subject of public expenditure. We 
have had something of the same 
sort both from him already and 
from Mr. Ohilders. He does not 
tell the electors of South-West Lan- 
cashire what it was that rendered 
the additional outlay since the pre- 
sent Ministers came into power un- 
avoidable. Has he not read either 
General Peel’s masterly letters, or 
the clear and intelligible explana- 
tion of the matter given by Mr. 
Hunt, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer? The present Government 
entered upon an inheritance of cost- 
ly works begun, and very expensive 
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arrangements rendered mecessary, 
through the neglect, and worse than 
neglect, of their pr “ The 
permanent revenue has declined in 
their hands, and an addition has 
been made of three millions (in 
round numbers) to the public 
charges, apart from the demands of 
the Abyssinian war. This increase 
has extended not less to the civil 
than in (sic) the military and naval 
departments. In my _ opinion .it 
has not been justified either by 
the wishes of the country or by the 
demands of the public service.” 
The country, we take it upon us 
to say, does wish that if it have an 
army at all it shall be a popular 
army, and well appointed for war. 
The country does wish that the 
enormous fortifications which a 
Liberal Government designed and 
in part executed should not be left 
to fall into ruin—mere monu- 
ments of bygone extravagance and 
folly. It is, therefore, not only 
willing but desirous that such »of 
these fortifications as are incom- 
plete should be finished, and that 
they should be armed with | rd 
per artillery. The country does 
wish to see its fleet competent 
to hold its own, at all events, 
against any one of the largest 
and best navies in the world. 
But army, navy, and fortifications, 
had not the present Government 
gone to the expense of putting 
them into something like order, 
would have been, for all that their 
predecessors did, costly baubles, 
unfit for more than mere pageantry. 
So much for the military expendi- 
ture. Now look to the civil. The 
experience of Liberal agitation in 
London a year or two ago— the 
Hyde Park riots and Beales pro- 
cessions—proved that the metropo- 
litan police, excellent as it is, was 
not of sufficient strength to bear 
the strain that might be put upon it. 
The present Government added to 
its numbers a thousand men; and 
in order to prevent good men from 
leaving the force, and to secure the 
coming in of trustworthy recruits, 





they raised the pay of the con- 
stables. We have not heard that 
the country ever objected to this; 
and we are quite sure that the de- 
mands of the public service justi- 
fy it. 

The means heretofore adopted 
to prevent bribery and corruption 
at elections have proved inade- 
quate. The present Ministers pro- 
posed a new plan, of which Parlia- 
ment approved; and three new 
judges have in consequence been 
added to the judicial bench, which 
was certainly not too large, without 
the settlement of election squabbles 
being thrown upon it, for the wants 
of the country. We have not 
heard that the people, or the 
country, as Mr. Gladstone expresses 
himself, object to this; and we 
believe that the demands of the 
public service justify it. The 
fresh mapping out of the kingdom, 
for electoral purposes, could not 
be attempted without employing 
and paying competent persons to 
effect it. We have not heard that 
the country objects to the expense 
thus incurred, or that the de- 
mands of the public service failed 
to justify it. At ell events if the 
expense had been incurred useless- 
ly, not the Liberal nobleman who 
presided over the Commission, nor 
the honourable Assistant-Commis- 
sioner who did the work, but Mr. 
Bright and the few discontented 
Liberal members who object to 
any increase of enfranchisement 
which shall endanger their seats 
or add to their troubles at elec- 
tioneering times, are to blame for 
the failare. And so we could go 
on enumerating one incident af- 
ter another, the whole of which 
have been forced upon us by the 
neglect or party prejudices of 
the Liberal Government, and _be- 
cause of their grappling with which 
the present Ministers are charged 
with needlessly adding to the pub- 
lic expenditure. The present Gov- 
ernment have really not yet bad a 
chance. of showing what they can 
or are disposed to do in the way of 
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husbanding the public resouregs, 
All their time in office has been oe. 
cupied in trying to push aside the 
impediments to government, 
of which every Administration for 
the last twenty years has felt the 
power; and in supplying deficien. 
cies which their predecessors had 
incurred, some of them of the most 
blamable because the most. dan. 
gerous kind. And now Mr, Glad. 
stone comes forward to declare that 
no such chance shall ever be con: 
ceded to them, because, sooner than 
remain in the cold shade of opposi- 
tion, he will force on them a strug- 
gle upon the issues of which must 
depend, according to his own show- 
ing, the maintenance or overthrow 
of the constitution in Ohurch and 
State. 

Mr. Gladstone, when first pro- 
pounding the monstrous doctrine 
that the establishment of the Church 
in Ireland must be brought to 
an end, justified his policy, or 
endeavoured to do so, by referring 
to what was done in Scotland two 
hundred years ago. Mr. Cardwell 
and Mr. Coleridge, following lead, 
re-echoed before their constituents 
the declaration of their chief—the 
former going so far as to assert that 
because we have in Scotland and 
England two Churches, therefore we 
have one nation. Is Mr. Cardwell 
so blind as not to see that his aphor- 
ism, even were it correct, goes dia- 
metrically against the conclusion 
which he would wish us to draw 
from it? “ Because we have in Scot- 
land and England two Churches, 
both equally endowed and estab- 
lished, therefore we have one na- 
tion.”’ Be it so for argument’s sake, 
and then look to Ireland after it 
shall have been renovated by. the 
policy which he proposes for it. 
Because we have in England 8 
Church endowed and established by 
law, and in Ireland no established 
Oburch at all, are we therefore to say 
that the conditions are the same as 
in the case of Scotland, and that 
from the same condition like re- 
sults may be expected to follow? It 
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strikes us rather that the aphorism 


will run thus: Because we have in 

land a Oburch endowed and 
established by law, and in Ireland are 
about to destroy the Church, and to 
set up no other religious establish- 
ment in its room, therefore the 
just inference to be drawn is, that 
though at the outset we may seem 
to have only one nation, the day 
cannot be far distant when we shall 
have two. But really after the 
Chaplain-General’s letters which, 
though adverse to. its own views, 
the ‘Times,’ of the 25th of Sep- 
tember and 18th of October last, 
with commendable fairness, pub- 
lished, it would be labour lost to 
enter into a controversy so entirely 
one-sided. ‘‘The State in Scot- 
land,” says Mr. Gleig, “‘may have 
taken up one Church and laid it 
down for another more frequently, 
perhaps, than any other State in 
the world; but the State in Scot- 
land has never divorced itself abso- 
lutely from the Church, nor confis- 
cated its endowments.” The sole 
difference between the English 
Oharch and Scotch Churches is in- 
deed this—that the one has adopt- 
ed an Episcopalian and the other 
a Presbyterian polity. But both 
retain their position as religious 
establishments, with such portions 
of their endowments as a rapacious 
nobility and a tyrant king left for 
them; and both being Protestant 
Churches, train their people to fear 
God and obey the laws. All this 
we ourselves showed very clearly 
not long ago, and need not, there- 
fore, revert to it at length on the 
present occasion; for we shall pro- 
bably hear no more of precedents 
established by the Revolution set- 
tlement of 1689. Mr. Gladstone 
himself, it will be noted, in his 
appeals to his constituents in 
South - West Lancashire, carefully 
avoids the subject. He is quite 
right. He really is at last calling 


things by their right names; and 
with the electors of the three king- 
doms it will rest to determine how 
this somewhat tardy but now in- 
evitable candour is to be rewarded. 
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The concluding 
Gladstone’s address we must 
try the patience of our readers as 
to dissect and examine. ‘ Rest as 
we are, by common consent, we 
cannot. Endowment of all, after 
the events of last session, is out of 
the question.” Why should either 
proposition be admitted? Who is 
to prevent our resting where we 
are? Has it come to this, that an 
eminent statesman shall proclaim 
that because a section of the 
in one portion of the empire declare 
that they will not obey the law . 
the law is therefore to be repealed? 
Has it come to this, that, because 
the Romish hierarchy in Ireland, 
supported by the Corporation » ot 
Dublin and some forty Ultramon- 
tane members of the House of 
Commons, demand that the Pro- 
testant Established Church «shall 
be put down and Protestantism 
abolished in Ireland, therefore 
these things must be done?  Be- 
cause the Roman Catholic bishops, 
dreading the effect that it may 
produce upon their influence over 
the priests, and the influence of 
the priests over the Roman Catholic 
laity, denounce the acceptance of 
State endowments, are we therefore 
to persist in doing wrong at their 
bidding? Have the poor in -Ire- 
land no claims upon our pity? Is 
the United Legislature of Great 
Britain and Ireland to be dic- 
tated to by a handful of fanatics, 
when an arrangement so equitable 
is within their power as a 
the poorest peasantry in the worl 
from the incubus of the most ex- 
acting priesthood that the world has 
ever seen? Is Parliament to take 
its tone from some thirty gentle- 
men with mitres on their heads, 
and twice that number of lay lords 
and wealthy citizens, and because 
these persons cry, Let us be as we 
are, the poor are our flock, the fleece 
is ours; you shall not come be- 
tween us and the process of shear- 
ing them to the quick; is the 
British Parliament to in 
a course so cruel because of an out- 
cry like this?, 
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But Mr, Gladstone is not content 
with asserting that we cannot re- 
main as we are; he goes farther, 
and declares that “ endowment of 
all, after the events of last session, 
is impossible.” Why impossible ? 
We had thought that the Acts of de- 
fanct Parliaments were not consider- 
ed binding on new Parliaments, and 
if past legislation may be treated 
lightly, surely greater respect is not 
due to past expressions of opinion 
by one of the branches of the Legis- 
lature. If it be proper, as all our 
highest political authorities have 
declared, from Pitt to Lord Russell, 
from the Duke of Wellington to 
‘Earl Grey, that the State should 
provide, by endowment, for the 
gratuitous religious instruction of 
the Queen’s Roman Catholic sub- 
jects in Ireland, is the mere ipse dizit 
of Mr. Gladstone to stand in the way 
of the arrangement, even if it be 
strengthened by a foolish resolution 
of a self-condemned House of 
Commons? Difficult the task will 
doubtless be, and hard the result to 
bring about, because the process will 
be resisted by all the. bigotry and 
narrow-mindedness that can be put 
in motion throughout the three 
kingdoms. But in what dyes great 
statesmanship consist, except in 
overcoming such difficulties, and 
constraining a nation to do what 
is morally as well as politically 
just, even at the expense of out- 
raging its own prejudices? If it 
was morally and politically just to 
open Parliament and public office 
to Roman Oatholics forty years ago, 
let us not forget that the feat was 
performed in the face of prejudices 
quite as strong as, and far more pre- 
valent than, those which at the pre- 
sent moment condemn the endow- 
ment of Romish priests, because 
they teach the people to be Roman 
Catholics. We deny, then, that 
there is any ground for the asser- 
tion, that “‘endowment of all, after 
the events of the last session, is 
impossible.” The dead have already 
buried’ their dead; and now the 
living, if. the arrangement be just 
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in itself, are quite as free to | 

it about as if no such events ag 
Mr. Gladstone refers to had ever 
occurred, nor any House of Com. 
mons sat in 1868 to give its coun. 
tenance to them. 

Having settled these points to 
his own satisfaction, Mr. Gladstone 
goes on to make more oracular 
enonciations. After sneering at the 
report of the Royal Commission 
a manner of dealing with that State 
paper in which we are much dis- 
posed to join—ke continues, “ We 
of the Opposition, gentlemen, have 
done our part; the matter now 
rests with you. One path, at least, 
lies before you, broad, open, and 
well defined” (why did not the 
eloquent writer clinch his 
ment by adding, ‘‘ And you know by 
whom it has been said, ‘Broad is 
the way and wide the gate that 
leadeth’”——-we decline to say 
whither). “One policy has advo- 
cates who do not shrink from its 
avowal. It is the policy of bring- 
ing absolutely to an end the civil 
establishment of the COhurch of 
Ireland.” Ob, brave and manly, 
and for once most honest declara- 
tion! Why was it not made a little 
sooner; why not brought in when 
the Reform Bill, with its provisions, 
was discussed, and all the writer's 
purposes thereto referring hinted 
at? Well, never mind. We have 
it at the close of the address, and 
feeling that it applies to everything 
that was handled or glanced at be- 
fore, we take it in its fullest signifi- 
cation. Two polices are before the 
country—one which shall maintain, 
the other which shall destroy ; one 
which shall guard the rights of pro- 
perty, the other which shall sweep 
them clean away; one which shall 
preserve the supremacy of the Crown, 
thereby insuring to the United 
Church of England and Ireland the 
largest measure of free thought and 
free action that is enjoyed by any 
religious community under the sun 
—the other of curtailing, with the 
certainty of destroying ere long, the 
most valuable right of British sove- 























reignty, and throwing the minds of 
English and Irish theologians free 
to devise whatever code of doctrine 
and of usage shall to hot-headed 
enthusiasts seem best. We have 
two policies then before us—one of 
preserving, and, where defects ap- 
pear, amending cautiously and with 

t deliberation, the Parliament- 
ary settlement which was effected 
only a year ago; the other of abso- 
lute disruption of that settlement, 
and the commencement of a new 
course of agitation, which will inevi- 
tably land us in universal suffrage, 
vote by ballot, and perhaps annual 
Parliaments. We have two policies 
before us—-one “broad and wide,” 
which shall coerce the Lords and 
defy the Crown, and by that pro- 
cess accustom, indeed encourage, 
the uneducated masses to assume 
the lead in all things; the other, 
which, having connected the fran- 
chise with the discharge of certain 
duties, and especially with con- 
tributing to the burthens of the 
State, shall keep the power of the 
State in the hands of men who 
have more to lose than to gain by 
a revolution—who, protected by 
just laws in the exercise of their 
just rights, are not only enabled 
but encouraged to aspire after that 
advancement in station and re- 
sources which is the sure reward of 
industry, integrity, and talent un- 
der this old {constitutional mon- 
archy. Never, surely, was the right 
of choice put more fairly or with 
less disguise before the electors of 
these realms. The matter does rest 
with them; and we shall be as 
much surprised as mortified if it 
shall turn out that they fail to 
choose wisely. 

With the declarations of the two 
champions, the leaders of the rival 
parties, lying before us, it may well 
be regarded as a work of superero- 
gation to consider at all what the 
dii minorum gentium are saying. 
Yet here and there an announce- 
ment presents itself to our recol- 
lection which it would be a thou- 
sand pities not to place upon per- 
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manent record, for reasons which 
lie upon the surface, Lord Am- 
berley, for example, is in the field, 
a candidate for the ‘representation 
of North Devon, who, whether 
speaking his noble father’s senti- 
ments or not, is eloguent in his 
denunciation of Tory policy and 
Tory personal honour :— 


“But, gentlemen,” he says to the 
electors of North Devon, “while I 
regret the means by which the Reform 
Act was passed into law, I must say 
that there is something in these means 
which is a happy augury for our party 
in the struggle about to commence ; for 
at the last election in 1865 we found 
that the same men who are now con- 
tending in favour of religious inequalit 
in Ireland were then contending for pol 
tical inequality in England; the same 
men who then contended for a limited 
suffrage are now contending for the es- 
tablished Church in Ireland; and I ven- 
ture to say, unfortunate is the cause 
which has such men for its defenders, 
If I were an Irish Protestant Church- 
man, I should be very sorry indeed to 
intrust the defence of my privileges to 
such men, who have shown that the 
are capable of abandoning their prince 
ples when they become Prev sm or 
dangerous.” 


Lord Amberley is a very small 
man—we do not mean physically, 
but intellectually—yet it surprises 
us to finda son of Lord Russell 
crowding so many mistakes intoa 
compass so narrow. Who werether 
that, in 1865, contended for political 
inequality in England? Certainly 
not the present head of the Govern- 
ment; certainly not Sir Stafford 
Northcote. All that they ever con- 
tended for was, that the franchise 
should remain as Lord Amberley’s 
father had arranged it, till a better 
as well as a more popular system 
could be devised. And all for 
which they now contend is, that in 
conciliating and winning over the 
Irish to loyalty and obedience to 
the laws, we shall so legislate as 
not to make matters worse than 
they are in Ireland, while the whole 
framework of society is shaken in 
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England and Scotland also. Poor 
Lord Amberley ! 
Take another Liberal lord— 


Lord Bury—who aspires to repre- 
sent Berwick-upon-Tweed in the 
next. Parliament :— 


“Tt seems to me that Major Carpen- 
ter, as a supporter of the Tory Govern- 
ment, takes credit for all the good that 
has been done in the last ten years, and 
that he seems to think that the Tories 
have done everything that was worth 
doing, and that the Liberals have done 
nothing but obstruct Mr. Disraeli. Now 
I cannot but remember that the Minis- 
ter for whom so much is claimed is a 
beaten Minister. He is emphatically a 
beaten Minister. Now, take his Reform 
Bill. There is an English, a Scotch, 
and an Irish Reform Bill; and he has 
been beaten upon every one of them; 
and the Reform Bill under which we are 
now voting, and which we are now re- 
joicing for, and which has given an ex- 
tension of the franchise so large and 
satisfactory, is not the Reform Bill of 
Mr. Disraeli at all, but the Reforra Bill 
of the Liberal party. What did Mr. 
Disraeli propose to do? Why, he cer- 
tainly proposed to ‘dish the Whigs,’ 
as it has been termed; and after oppos- 
ing the moderate measures which in 
years gone by were brought in by Mr. 
Gladstone and Earl Russell and others 
—after opposing them tooth and nail, 
he turns round and proposes a Reform 
Bill which even the very ‘ wildest dem- 
ocrats and agitators, to use the lan- 
guage of Major Carpenter’s address, 
hardly hoped to acquire. I remember 
when I first went to Parliament, in 
1857, that the war-cry then was a £7 
franchise in burghs and £10 in counties. 
We fought for that, and who opposed us? 
Why, Mr. Disraeli and his band of 
friends. Reform Bill after Reform Bill 
was produced; every one of them was 
thrown aside by that united phalanx of 
Tories who now turned round with such 
a jubilant air because they had carried a 
Reform Bill.” 


If this statement mean anything, 
it means that, because the Tories 
resisted a change which could not 
be final, they were therefore pledged 
never themselves to bring forward 
a policy which offers some prospect 
of getting rid for a while of profit- 
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less agitation on the subject of Par. 
liamentary Reform; and that the 
measure which they did pass, after 
a good deal of give and take on both 
sides, is not their measure, thon 
it be a very bad measure, for f 
success Of which, however, the 
speaker is thankful. Surely — the 
Liberals ‘might have offered to Ber- 
wick a wiser candidate than this, 
Surely the electors of Berwick are 
too long-headed to choose as their 
representative in the House of 
Commons a man who cannot 
three sentences together withont 
making nonsense of them. 

Wiser men in their generation, 
and a great deal more far-sighted 
than Lords Amberley and Bury, 
are, however, addressing them- 
selves to the Liberal electors of the 
empire. Their programme is, in 
effect, one, and it may be stated in 
a single word: they all desire 
Cuanee. Look a little closer into 
their declarations, and you will 
find that, in regard to the extent to 
which change is to be carried, 
and the particular institutions 
to be tampered with, there is 
considerable variety of opinion 
among Mr. Gladstone’s mixed 
multitude of followers. This is 
only what we have a right to ex- 
pect, because there are as many 
shades of Liberalism as_ there 
are shades of honesty among such 
as combine to make up the Lib 
eral party; and according to the 
measure of his own peculiar faith 
each leading Liberal speaketh. Mr. 
Horsman, for example, is as yet, we 
believe, the sole Liberal statesman 
who has his plan cut and dry for the 
reform of the Upper House of Par- 
liament. Mr. Bright is explicit 
enough on the subjects of primo- 
geniture and tenant-right; and Mr. 
Miall has never concealed his pur- 
pose to continue fierce agitation 
till such a thing as an Established 
Church shall cease to exist in this 
country. We hear no direct threats 
of this kind from Mr. Gladstone as 
yet, nor from the Cavendishes and 
suchlike who support him; but 
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Mr. Gladstone, the Oayendishes, the 
Brights, the Mialls, and Mr, Hors. 
mau are of. one mind on one cardi- 
nal, point—they are determined to 
effect a great social revolution in 
Ireland, and to begin, the work 
by overthrowing the Established 
Church in that country, For let us 
never lose sight of the fact, that 
not asingle Liberal, whether he be 
priest, peer, member of Parliament, 
or party-writer, pretends to be- 
lieve that the overthrow of the 
Church in Ireland will bring peace 
to that distracted country. How 
alone, in their opinion, that. most 
desirable end is to be achieved, 
only they who demand a sepa 
rate national life are honest 
enough. to. declare. With all 
the rest, including Mr. Gladstone 
himself, foresight and prescience 
extend no farther than they do 
with ourselves, Even Mr. Bright 
appears to be less. confident than 
he once was in the efficacy of his 
great confiscation scheme, which is 
rought forward more gingerly than 
it used to be, and is spoken of 
in a sort of whisper, Still all are 
bent on taking the first step 
—some rejoicing, others brooding 
with anxiety, over. the | conse- 
quences which must necessarily 
arise out of it. Thesé push aside, 
for they cannot annihilate, dark 
prognostications, lest they should 
paralyse exertion when the hour of 
struggle comes. The rest behold, 
with a mixture of triumph and con- 
tempt, the suicidal policy of their 
nominal leader. They know well that 
though it be easy enough to loosen 
and set a rock rolling over the hill- 
side, no task more hopeless could 
be assigned to. human energy than 


to stop it eré it reach its natural - 


resting-place. They areright.. The 
Trish Church may be disestablished 
and disendowed, because there 
is no Mf bbe anywhere to resist 
the of Parliament, if ‘Par- 
liament be indeed determined to 
pursue a particular course. But 
the extinction of the Ohurch,' as 
proposed by Mr. Gladstone, will be 
followed almost immediately by the 
VOL. OIV.—NO. DOXXXVII. 


extinction of Protestanti SIre- 
land, and, ‘in due. pag & series 
of attacks upon the Ohurches both 
of England and Scotland which Mr, 
Gladstone will find himself withont 
the power, if he have the inelina- 
tion, to resist. Does anybody doubt 


this, or call in question the urpose 
of very many Ane Mr. Gladstone's 
most strenuous supporters to bring it 
about? Look at the matter a li 
more closely. ea z 

The overthrow of. the Hessbiies 
Church, as pr by Mr. Glad- 
stone, must ollowed almost im- 
mediately by the . extinction. of 
Protestantism in Ireland, The first 
effect of the change will be to root 
out, from three-fourths of Ireland, 
the clergy and their families. One 
by ene these centres of civilisation 
and charity, will disappear, amid 
the triumphant shouts of the pri 
pom ag oy 
poor sedy. The 
principally  Prote: “ pd 
will it impossible, after their 
reot-charges are taken from them 
for secular purposes, to maintain 
for their own benefit.and that of 
their families each a ;Protestant 
chaplain. For. a..while they will 
try fo 69 on without, public wor- 
ship, the. daily .consolations of 
religion which they. now receive. 
But one or other result will inevit- 
ably come to pass.. Such of them 
as fear God and are firm in the 
faith will quit their, , homes, and 
settle probably in England, wh 
as yet the free exercise of their 
religion is open to them, Buel 
of them, as, are. indifferent w 
either live withont God in the 
world, or conform, for the sake, of 

pearances, to the Ohurch of Rome. 
As to the Protestants who move in 
a more lowly sphere, these, few in 
number, and no longer protected in 
the worship of their rs, will be 
subjected to such an scans St Bae 
sive persecution as will drive them 
to choose between em else- 
where or. going over to. Roman- 
ism, But we are not. yet done wit 
this part of our subject.. Mr, Glad- 
stone, by the most ¢é 
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rversion of legal right, proposes, 
while confiscating the old rent- 
charges, to leave the Protestant 

iscopal clergy in possession of 
their more recent endowments. For 
how long will this state of things be 
arm to continue? Does any- 

y suppose that 2 Romish Arch- 
ra of Dublin will leave, for the 
use of the disestablished Church, the 
noble old cathedral of St. Patrick, 
he continuing to celebrate mass in a 
church of recent construction mere- 
ly because a recent Act of Parlia- 
ment requires that he should do so? 
Has the Boman Catholic. hierarch 
of to-day observed the pledge whic 
the Roman Oatholic hierarchy of 
1825 and 1827 entered into in the 
name of their Church? And will they 
not, within a few years of the promis- 
ed peaceful settlement, demand that 
all the old churches in the Jand, St. 
Patrick’s among the rest, shall be 
restored to the uses from which the 
Reformation withdrew them? And 
after the clergy of the Protestant 
Established Oburch are all driven 
from their manses and places of 
worship, how long may the Presby- 
terian and other Protestant minis- 
ters in Treland expect to be left to 
the peaceable discharge of their du- 
ties? Protestantism, we venture to 
predict, will not in Ireland survive 
the passing of the Gladstonian meas- 
ure a quarter of a century. 

Leaving Mr. Cardwell, Mr. Cole- 
ridge, and to a certain extent Sir 
Roundell Palmer also, to get over 
as they best can the exposure of 
their blunders in the matter of 
the royal supremacy, we must 
ask leave, before touching on 
other matters, to advert to the 

eech of the late Liberal Attorney- 
General at Richmond, the tone of 
which contrasts in a striking man- 
‘ner ‘with that of ‘his former and 

ly future associates in office. 

© has not pronounced, ‘at least not 
decisively, for the disestablishment 
‘and disendowment of the Church 


in Ireland. He proféssés, indeed, 
to be a supporter of Mr. Gladstone; 
but gives the feeblest possible 


“His 


port to Mr. Gladstone’s policy. 
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address is one of the most 
able, as well as important, of the 


manifestoes which the roaching 
election has called forth. And this 
fact must serve as an excuse for no. 
ticing it in detail. 
Sir Roundell Palmer’s ‘speech di: 
vides itself into two portions,” His 
first object seems to be to vindi: 
cate the character of the statesman 
whom he declined to support a few 
months ago in his attack on the 
Church in Ireland: His second is 
to explain how far, and under what 
circumstances, he himself is now 
prepared to co-operate with the 
same statesman, and to bring him 
if possible into power. The fol- 
lowing are the terms on which ‘he 
seeks to attain the former ‘object, 
and we beg our readers carefully 
to analyse and sift them. Let 
not Mr. Gladstone’s letter to the 
Warden of Glen Almond College 
be lost sight’ of while~ this pro- 
cess is going on, nor its date, 1865. 
The letter in question emphaticall, 
treats the overthrow of the Ch 
in Ireland as a matter far beyond 
the ken of the existing generation. 
The measure is described as one in 
which he, Mr. Gladstone, the writer 
of the letter, cannot contemplate 
the possibility of his ever being re- 
quired to interfere.. Now, listen to 
Mr. Gladstone’s friend, Sir Roundell 
Palmer, on this subject :— 


“He was now approaching a subject 
‘which some of them had expressed a 
wish for him to speak upon. Although 
he might not upon this. subject alto- 
gether agree with Mr. Gladstone, he had, 
in his judgment, been much maligned 
and misrepresented with reference to his 
conduct on the Irish Church. There 
had been people who had said, ‘ You 
would never have heard anything about 
the Irish Church question from Mr. Glad- 
stone if the Tories had not been in power 
and he bad not wanted to get their 
place.’ To his certain knowledge that 
was not true, He could mention what 
had happened. between. Mr. Gladstone 
and himself; and. he did so the rather 
because it did justice’ to Mr. Gladstone, 
and would show them that his own mind 
had been particularly addressed to that 
subject, to which he had paid some de- 
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of attention some years before the 

mt time.. In the year 1863 [mark 
the date], at a time when no one was 
bringing forward this question, or 
seemed very likely to do sv, Mr. Glad- 
stone had told him yew that he 
had made up his mind on the subject, 
and that he should not be able to keep 
himself from giving public expression 
to his feelings. How far or near that 
might be practicable he (Mr. Gladstone) 
could not foresee; but, under the cir- 
cumstances, he wanted his friends con- 
nected with the University of Oxford 
to consider whether or not they would 
desire for that reason a change in the 
representation of the University. This 
communication, made so far back, had 
taken him by surprise at the time, but 
thenceforward he had known that Mr. 
Gladstone’s mind was made up on the 
subject in the sense he had lately 
given expression to before Parliament; 
and his mind being so made up, whether 
we agreed with him or not, it would be 
the most extravagant absurdity and in- 
justice in the world to say, that when he 
saw'a favourable opportunity of making 
the question practicable—to which he 
attached great importance, and on which 
he entertained a strong opinion — he 
was not right in takimg advantage 
of that opportunity and asserting his 
view,’ 


We should but waste our own 
time, and insult the understandings 
of our readers, were we to point out 
in detail how absolutely Sir Roun- 
dell Palmer’s account of his friend’s 
views and intentions contradicts 
the declarations of these same views 
and intentions as they were set 
forth by Mr. Gladstone himself. 
No doubt Mr. Gladstone’s letter to 
Dr. Hannah is so expressed as to 
be open to a double interpretation ; 
and it will not at all surprise us to 
find Mr. Gladstone ‘ himself, either 
in the House of Commons or out 
of it, referring to that letter as if it 
had clearly foreshadowed the events 
which have since come to pass. 
But will he venture to assert that 
his object in writing it was not 
to remove from the minds of the 
electors of Oxford all misgivings 
in regard to his policy, all doubts 
as to whether he would or would 
not defend the union of Church 
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and State. in Ireland whensoever 
and by whomsoever attacked? :. Be- 
sides, why did he, if . his. conyic- 


tions were-so strong in 1863, fail to 
em the Qabinet of which 
hi ee of legislating. io. bie 
the necessity 
direction, and of Dringing all the 
weight of a Liberal Cabinet'to bear 
upon the question? It will not do 
to say that the pear was not then 
ripe.. Lord Palmerston, who would 
have undoubtedly resisted the pro- 
was out of the way; 
rd Russell, as subsequent: events 
have shown, might have got the 
better of his scruples quite as easily 
in 1866 as he did in 1867...» 
Roundell Palmer, therefore, w 
the best intentions in the world, 
has only thrown a deeper shadow 
on the character of his friend’s.con- 
sistency by attempting for him a 
line of defence which is quite un- 
tenable, Let us seo next how 
he mayee his own avowed if- 
tention of supporting in opposi- 
tion, and acting by-and-by in the 
same Oabinet with a statesman 
pledged to strike such a blow at. the 
constitution in Church and State as 
it has not sustained since the great 


B 


ee 


-rebellion of 1640, 


After fencing (we hope that a 
gentleman ‘for whom we en 
great respect will pardon the use of 
the expression)—after fencing in 
the most extraordinary way with 
the Coronation Oath, the Act of 
Union, and the Queen’s su > 
the ex-Attorney-General of one ] 
eral Government and psd. aay 
Lord Chancellor of another thus 
enunciates his views and 
on the subject of the Ohurch’s. pro- 


perty in Ireland :— 
“For the sake of restoring , har- 
mony, and contentment in. he 
should not feel himself bound in’ - 
ple to object to the appropriation ofany 


surplus revenues now enjoyed by the 
Irish Church in places where they were 
Gon Luh pone the — of the resi- 
dent population. at appeared 
to him to be a different course from 
disendowment, as it assumed that the 
revenues were not wanted for the purpose 








for which they were and did not 
practically 4 the: Eeatney were in- 


of oa bh myn, . 
property—which might more or 
less—-which might have come from 
public or private sources. Endowments 
might be enjoyed, and were useful to be 
enjoyed, by non-established Churches as 
as those which were established. 
Most non-established Churches ‘did enjoy 
endowments in some form, and would be 
willing ‘to enjoy them ‘still more. A 
political establishment -consisted—and 
this was an important point—in the ad- 
mission of the ecclesiastical law of the 
Church into the public os — land, 
giving. legal and coercive jurisdiction to 
the aeons of that Church to compel by 
process of law the execution of their own 
laws.. As no public benefit was likely 
to result from the disendowment of the 
Established Church in Ireland, as the 
rty was in possession of people who 
it for ml sry in themselves 
oe and excellent—as the Roman 
atholics did not ask for endowment, 
‘but rather disclaimed and repudiated it, 
knowing that the effect would be to 
bring them under State influence and 
é in @ manner inconsistent with 
their own ecclesiastical principles—it was 
not fair to disendow the Irish Church. 
It:was not a question of competing 
classes, but of mere confiscation. There 
was no definite secular purpose to which 
the money was proposed to be applied, 
and no man had the least idea of what 
would be done with the revenues so 
Obtained ; and he contended that those 
* who Were in ion of endowments, 
‘unless they had done anything deserving 
of forfeiture, ought not to be deprived 
of their just properties. He wished to 
put the’condition of these Irish Protest- 
ants’ before them a little more closely, 
because he did think that their case was 
a very strong one. Who would be the 
wuifferers by this movement? Not the 
clergymen, for it was admitted by every 
one that it was just that the incum- 
bent should retain his living during the 
réniainder of his life. Of course the 
evil effects' of this movement would only 
be'felt by the class of Protestants who 
pet ly belonged to the Established 


arch, and. who, if this property were 
removed, would be obliged to provide for 
their ‘spiritual administrations out of 


were 
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their own pockets, and being in many 
cases unable to do so, would be left with. 
out a minister. Such a course reminded 
him of that policy which 
‘ Visits ancient sins on modern times, 
And punishes the Pope for Ceesar’s crimes,’ 
When the claim of the Protestants had 
been undisputed: for 800 years; when 
they had done nothing to 
them from the future use of that:'pro 
perty; and when, even if it were taken 
away, there was no reco body 
on which to bestow it, was cer- 
tainly inclined to think that it ought 
to renin in its present hands. A ques- 
tion had been asked why the Established 
Chureh in Ireland should not 
herself, like many others, on the 
voluntary principle? The answer to 
that was, that for centuries le 
tion had taught Protestants to rely on 
this State support—that in view of such 
dependence, all their associations, ar- 
rangements, and organisations were 
formed—and that, therefore, it was evi- 
dent they had not the same opportunity 
of advantageously employing the volun- 
tary principle as those who had adopted 
it in their primitive condition. » He 
hoped that it would be thoroughly un- 
derstood that with the same sense. of 
justice he would oppose any discontinu- 
ance of the grant to Maynooth Co 
its recipients having been taught during 
half a century to rely upon such support, 
There was no disproportion, he consi- 
dered, between the Protestant Popul 
tions and the endowments. In the first 
place, the ancient part of the property 
consisted of a charge upon the land, or 
tithes, and the greater part of that land 
was in Protestant hands. It seemed 
to him, then, that the owner of the.Jand 
would have a better claim than strangers, 
In the next plaee, there were very con- 
siderable gifts of land, which consti- 
tuted, especially in the province of 
Ulster, by far the greater part of the 
Church endowments, These gifts were 
given in a great measure after the Re- 
formation. He agreed that they were 
given by kings, and therefore © that 
they were ina sense public endowments; 
but he would have them bear in mind 
that they were given under cireum- 
stances which made the case of the Irish 
Protestants very strong indeed.” | 


i 


The stanchest Tory among ‘us— 
the most constitutional of Conser- 
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vative statesmen—could not put 
the ease of the Irish branch of the 
Established Church more strongly 
than ‘this, And all who read Sir 
Roundell Palmer’s speech must be 
struck ‘with one little sentence in 
it. If there is to be confiscation, 
“it seems to him that the owner of 
the land would have a better claim 
to the spoil than strangers.” We 
heartily: agree with this judgment ; 
indeed'we cannot see how the own- 
ers of the land can be expected to 
submit patiently to legislation which 
shall slander them quite as much 
as it plaunders the Church, if the 
tithes or rent-charges be appropri- 
ated. to any secular purpose what- 
ever. The original owners of these 
estates burthened their estates with 
the maintenance of religious wor- 
ship and instruction among the 
dwellers upon their lands. Their 
successors, whether by inheritance 
ot purchase, hold these estates on 
the same tenure, and have never, so 
far as we can learn, objected to ful- 
fil the conditions required of them. 
Whether the special worship and 
teaching be Protestant or Roman 
Uatholic, Episcopalian or Presbyte- 
= is nothing to them. The law of 
the land must determine that point. 
And if the. opposition .move were 
one for: transferring the Church 
property in Ireland from the Pro- 
testant to the Roman Oatholic 
Ohurch, however little. a body of 
Protestant landowners might relish 
the transfer, they would have no 
more legal or moral right to protest 
against it than their ancestors had 
when the Legislature took away 
these same tithes from the Ohurch 
of Rome and bestowed them on the 
Reformed Ohurch. But it isa very 
different matter if the Legislature 
is to step in and say, Though you 
make no objection to the tenure on 
which you hold your lands, we ob- 
ject to it; and we therefore intend 
to dissolve your compact with the 
Ohureh, and to compel you to pay 
a tenth of the produce of your acres 
to some other purpose, which we 
shall define when the proper time 
comes. Weare inclined to believe 


that oe Trish ae will 
scarcely assent to arrangement, 
and, in our humble opinion, they 
will be both morally ‘and 

justified in resisting it; ° Their 
a ent is this: You disestab- 
lis ond hayes eon urch ‘if 
you please, but we s certainly 
not pay tithes to any other than a 
religious institution if wecan help 
it. If the 5 Corel, mheearer form 
it whether Anglican, Roman, 
or yterian, fail to claim. them, 
the tithes, as a matter. of right, be- 
come our property, and ‘we will not 
consent to pay a farthing for any 


other purpose, the cost: of 

which ought to ae dstrbaed 
among property of every : kind 

this reasoning be sound, then in 
the measure to which Mr. Glad- 


stone and his party are: 
we have the-certain. cause of 


affection among the Protestant por- 
tion of the Trish people. What will 
its effects, if carried, be upon the 


Roman Catholics? The ‘ 4 
while supporting the measure 


all the power of its eloquence, 

answer the question. On the 25th 
of August last, in an article devoted 
to mee ig te Roundell Palmer’s 


‘ “No oa, yan ype to 

or to t t e, to satisfy 
either the Irish people or the Roman 
Catholics generally. Little blame 't 
them that, as their pretensions are be- 
yond the range of possibilities, they 
never can be satisfied. No reasonable 


s 


ual dominion of the world; and even 
though they would not avow what they 
eannct at present hope for, they, would 
find it impossible to point to the 

beyond which they could never . 
There is not only ground to be recovered 
and long arrears to be made up, ‘but 
anew world is to be added to the 

since the great schism which lost. 

— to ~ mae There - no mere 
no imaginable eme, of peace: 

amity that Rome could make with this, 
the chief Protestant Power in the 
world. That title twenty-five millions 
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of us still claim ;. ‘that title five millions 
of.us abhor. So long as the course of 
politics—which in, this case is the spon- 
taneous development of the principles 
of religious liberty— is working for 
Rome, as it cannot but work under cer- 
tain circumstances, there is no need for 
the.Roman Catholics to put themselves 
out of the way. It would be only 'try- 
ing to help the rush of the cataract, 
or to accelerate the falling’ avalanche. 
They will reserve their strength for 
times when it may be wanted. Let all 
be conceded that can.be conceded next 
year, and the” Irish Catholics will be 
neither thankful nor satisfied.” 


It appears, then, that without so 
much as the hope of satisfying or 
rendering the ‘Roman Oatholics of 
Ireland thankful, the great Liberal 
party is about to perpetrate, if a 
majority “in the House of Commons 
be obtained, an. act’which will out- 
rage the best feelings of: the Irish 
Protestants, and» place the whole 
body of Irish landholders in a 
situation such as the owners of 
property never before occupied in 
‘any country of the’ world. Else- 
where, if Church lands be seized 
by the Government, they are sold 
upon the spot to’ private persons. 
These ‘ become, by right of pur- 
chase, the lords ofthe soil, and 
not unfrequently the lords of the 
soil themselves redeem their lia- 
bilities, just as, a few, years ago, 
proprietors of the soil in England 
were invited to redeem the land- 
tax. .But ‘now it is proposed to 
robj:not the clergyman—for he is 
to ‘hold his benefice for life—but 
the owners. of the land of their 
“tioney, and the people of their 
right’ to free religious instruction, 
in order that the hatred of the cler- 
ey of one religious body towards 
the clergy of another may be grati- 


fied. Honestly, we cannot see our 


way out of this difficulty. We only 
know that they who raised it are 
answerable fur the. consequences, 
which, whatever results may attend 
their efforts, are sure in the long- 
run to be most disastrous. 
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» Having thus disposed: of «such 
reasoners as Mr. Gladstone and §ir 
Roundell Palmer, we do. not! think 
it worth while to pay. much atten: 
tion to Mr. Qoleridge.. Enough is 
done if we recommend him to read, 
mark, learn, and! inwardly di 
what Mr. Gleig has written for his 
edification in the ‘Standard,’ before 
he again ventures to say, either 
to the eleetors of Exeter: or to 
anybody else, that “the parallel 
between the cases of Scotland 
in 1689 and of Ireland [as he 
poses to deal with it in 1869} is 
exact,” or that the Queen’s suprem- 
acy will be as perfect in Ireland 
after the disestablishment. or disen- 
dowment of the Ohurch as it.is at 
this moment. Bold as he is, and 
somewhat reckless, we doubt . whe- 
ther his courage will carry him thns 
far. But is itnot deplorable. that 
men of education and character 
such ashe, and still more that: Mr. - 
Gladstone, Mr. ‘Oardwell, Mr. Fred- 
erick’ Peel —the. inheritor of his 
father’s name, but not now the in- 
heritor of his father’s principles — 
and Sir Roundell Palmer, should, 
on any account: whatever, or forthe 
promotion of any object, make com- 
mon cause with Mr. Mill, Mr. Beales, 
Mr. Odger, Mr.. Miall, Mr. Brad- 
laugh, Sir John Grey, and—alas 
that we should be obliged to add! 
—Mr. John Bright? Have these 
statesmen, and others like them, any 
ideas in common with the. chiefs 
of the Liberal party? When 
this move is gained, if gained 
it be, will the party obey the be- 
hests of its leaders, or the | lead- 
ers be swept onwards. with the 
party? Who can doubt what 
answer this question deserves? 
But we will not ‘contemplate s0 
terrible an issue: “Mr. Gladstone is 
right. The matter is in the hands 
of the constituencies; and not till 
the inevitable truth is forced upon 
us can we bring ourselves to believe 
that they will betray this ancient 
constitutional monarchy in its hoor 
of greatest danger. 





